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Abstract. — Edition of a late second/early third century papyrus from Karanis 
with Thucydides’ Historiae 2.62-63. 


The following papyrus was found during the 1928 excavations of the 
University of Michigan at the ancient site of Karanis.? It was found in 
Room A of structure B167, which is the house that also yielded, in a dif- 
ferent room, the famous correspondence of Terentianus and Tiberianus 
(P.Mich. 8.467-481).? This correspondence dates to the early second cen- 
tury CE and consists largely of personal letters from Terentianus to his 
father Tiberianus. Although addressed by the same author to the same 
addressee, half of the letters were written in Latin and the other half in 
Greek, which has fed into debates about an individual’s language choice* 
and, more significantly, into studies of so-called vulgar Latin.? 

The room where the papyrus published here was found (A) is the entry 
room to the house (see fig. 1) and will have been one of the more used 


' Papyrus image digitally reproduced with permission from the University of Michigan 
Library (Papyrology Collection). The authors would like to thank Cornelia Rómer for 
comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 

? The papyrus was mentioned in G. Schwendner, “Literature and Literacy at Roman 
Karanis: Maps of Reading,” in J. Frósén et al. (eds.), Proceedings of the 24th Interna- 
tional Congress of Papyrology, Helsinki, 1-7 August, 2004, vol. 2 (Helsinki 2007) 991-1006, 
esp. Map 4, no. 6; and S. Strassi, L'Archivio di Claudius Tiberianus da Karanis (Berlin and 
New York 2008) 10. Thus, the text already has a Trismegistos number and figures in the 
Leuven Database of Ancient Books. 

3 TM Arch ID 54. See S. Strassi (n. 2); R. Stephan and A. Verhoogt, “Text and Context 
in the Archive of Tiberianus," BASP 42 (2005) 189-201; and now P. Reinard, Kommunika- 
tion und Okonomie. Untersuchungen zu den privaten Papyrusbriefen aus dem kaiserzeitli- 
chen Agypten, Teil 2 (Rahden, Westfalen, 2016) 693-768. 

^ E.g. Hilla Halla-aho, *Remarks on Phraseology, Spoken Language and Language 
Contact in the Letters of Claudius Terentianus (2™ century AD Egypt)," in L. Pietilà-Castrén 
and M. Vesterinen (eds.), Grapta Poikila, vol. 1 (Helsinki 2003) 25-33. 

5 E.g., JN. Adams, The Vulgar Latin of the Letters of Claudius Terentianus (P.Mich. VIII, 
467-72) (Manchester 1977), and his magisterial Bilingualism and the Latin Language 
(Cambridge 2003). 
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spaces in the structure. It is unlikely that this space was used for refuse 
deposition while the structure was still in active use. Rather, the finds in 
this room may represent items left behind when the structure was being 
abandoned.^ The archaeological find circumstances make it impossible 
to connect the finds in this room with the Tiberianus archive, which 
represents a primary refuse deposition from an earlier occupation phase 
of the house." 


Fig. 1: House B167 (augmented image detail taken from 
E. Husselman, Karanis Excavations of the University of 
Michigan in Egypt, 1928-1935: Topography and 
Architecture [Ann Arbor 1979] Map. 16) 


The same room yielded quite a variety of objects besides this Thucydides 
papyrus, including a toy dagger made of palm stick (B167A-K; Kelsey 
Museum of Archaeology 7422). Among the written materials found in 
this room are several other papyri, including remains of a second century 
tomos synkollesimos (P.Mich. inv. 5413 [b]), a mid-second century report of 
the sitologoi of the village of Hiera Nesos to Hierax, strategos of the Her- 
akleides division of the Arsinoite nome (P.Mich. inv. 5414),? and second/ 
third century miscellaneous fragments (all cataloged as P.Mich. inv. 5386)? 


® See A. Verhoogt, “Papyri in the Archaeological Record,” in C. Riggs (ed.), Oxford 
Handbook of Roman Egypt (Oxford 2012) 507-515. 

7 See Stephan and Verhoogt (n. 3) 198. 

* This papyrus is being prepared for publication by Anna Cornel. A strategos Hierax 
was active in 150-152 and 160-162 CE; see J. Whitehorne, Strategi and Royal Scribes of 
Roman Egypt, 2nd ed. (Firenze 2006) 19 and 20. 

? These fragments were returned to Cairo without having been photographed. The 
Inventory of Papyri gives II-IV as palaeographical dates for these fragments and mentions 
that one could be literary. 
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In addition, there were four ostraca found in the same room, dating to the 
third century CE.!? 

The papyrus preserves a portion of Thucydides, Historiae 2.62.5-63.2 
(Pericles' last speech). There are currently 22 other published papyri that 
preserve portions of book 2 (source: Leuven Database of Ancient Books; 
accessed 16 May 2017), but none that overlap with this section. No other 
Thucydides texts were found during the Michigan excavations in Kara- 
nis, nor are there any attributed to Karanis.!! 

P.Mich. inv. 5413 (a) front measures (H x W) 15 x 6 cm. The top mar- 
gin measures 3.6 cm; the intercolumnar space on the left, 1.8 cm. These 
measurements are in line with other bookrolls on papyrus.'? The text is 
written along the fibers. The papyrus is broken on the right and bottom. 
The back is empty. 

The papyrus was returned to Cairo in 1953 and is now inaccessible. 
We have interpreted a digitized black-and-white photograph made in Ann 
Arbor before the papyrus was returned, with all expected difficulties. It is 
quite clear that photographing the papyrus before its return was done in 
haste, with no attempt made to restore or realign the object or to adjust 
the image for shade or focus. 

This has left us perplexed regarding the margin of line 4, in which 
the photo appears to show traces of ink. This may mark a variant reading, 
beginning with ὧιπερ, that has been lost in the lacuna of the intercolum- 
nium to the right. If it existed, it is probable that the variant on the papyrus 
followed Dionysius’ reading, ᾧπερ ὑπὲρ ἅπαντας. If so, this papyrus sup- 
ports Powell's hypothesis that contact between the text of the two authors 
“may have occurred many times" and much earlier than suspected.'? There 
is also a broad stroke in line 20 of the papyrus, which we have interpreted 
as a paragraphos after ἀνδραγαθίζεται.Ι΄ 

On the basis of the handwriting, the papyrus dates from the late second 
or early third century CE. Compare E.G. Turner and P.J. Parsons, Greek 
Manuscripts of the Ancient World, 2nd ed. (London 1987) Plate 34 


10 Q Mich. 1.162 (III CE), a receipt for twelve artabas of wheat; 166 (III CE?), a very 
fragmentary receipt; 317 (III CE), a certificate for work on embankment (7); and 595 (III/IV), 
a list of names. All are dated on palaeographical grounds. 

' This is consistent with the reading habits of the region. Van Minnen's study of 300 lit- 
erary texts from Fayum villages found only one by Thucydides (Mertens-Pack 1522.04). See 
P. van Minnen, “Boorish or Bookish? Literature in Egyptian Villages in the Fayum in the 
Graeco-Roman Period," JJP 28 (1998) 99-184. 

12 W.A. Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus (Toronto 2004) 110-111, 134-135. 

13 J.E. Powell, “The Archetype of Thucydides," CQ 32 (1938) 77. 

14 See W.A. Johnson, “The Function of the Paragraphus in Greek Literary Prose 
Texts," ZPE 100 (1994) 65-68. 
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(P.Oxy. 3.454, later second century). See also Plate 84 (P. Oxy. 7.1016, 
third century). The style is upright, formal mixed, and undecorated. /ota 
adscript is uniformly written. High points are added as punctuation in 
lines 2 (unless this is the extension of tau), 12, and 16; others may have 
been added at 4, 8, 15, and 19. The writing is fairly spacious early on but 
becomes more cramped as the column progresses. The number of let- 
ters per line varies from 15-19. This is in line with other prose texts on 
papyrus.!> We estimate the column width to be 4.4-5.58 cm, placing the 
papyrus at one end of the *normative range" of 4.5-7.5 cm and suggesting 
a second rather than third century date. The upper margin is spacious 
but unremarkable.! 

We compared the text with G.B. Alberti, Thucydidis Historiae Libri I-II 
(Rome 1972).!8 


Diplomatic text Articulated text 
nepepau ἧς βεβαι[οτέρα À πρό-] 
νοια : τηςτεῖ vota. * τῆς τε [πόλεως ὗ-] 
µασεικοετωιτ[ μᾶς εἰκὸς τῶι τ[ιμωμέ-] 
νωιαποτουαρχ/[ νωι ἀπὸ τοῦ ἄρχ[ειν, ὧι-] 

5 περαπαντεσαγ| 5 περ ἅπαντες ἀγ[άλλε-] 
οθεβοηθεινκαι[ σθε, βοηθεῖν, καὶ [μὴ φεύ-] 
yelvtovcrovov[ γειν τοὺς πόνου[ς ἢ μη-] 
δε[... |Ιτιμαοδιω[ δὲ [τὰς] τιμὰς διώ[κειν:] 
µηδενομιςαι[ μηδὲ νομίσαι [περὶ &-] 

10 νοςμονουδ[ 10 νὸς μόνου, δ[ουλείας ἀν-] 
τελευθε[ .... ]eyl τ᾽ ἐλευθε[ρίας,] ἁγ[ωνίζεσ-] 
Oar: αλλακαιαρχ[ θαι : ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀρχ[ῆς στε-] 
ρηοςεωοςκαικινδ[ ρήσεως καὶ κινδ[ύνου] 
ὠνεντηιαρχηι ὧν ἐν τῆι ἀρχῆι [ἀπή-] 

15 x[ . Ιεοθεηοεουδεκ[ 15 χ[θ]εσθε. ἧς οὐδ᾽ ἐκ[στῆναι] 
ετιυμινεςτιν : el ἔτι ὑμῖν ἔστιν : e[l τις] 
καιτοδεεντωιπα[ καὶ τόδε ἐν τῶι πα[ρόν-] 
u[.. ]διοοαπραγμ[ τι [δε]διὼς ἀπραγμ[οσύ-] 

v[ . . ]ανδραγαθιζε[ ν[ηι] ἀνδραγαθίζε[ται: ὡς] 


15 Johnson (n. 12) 114-115. 

16 Johnson (n. 12) 108. 

17 Johnson (n. 12) 141. On p. 156 he defines typical features of deluxe editions. 

18 See S. Hornblower, CR 52 (2002) 238-240 for the assessment of this edition as pos- 
sibly the best text of Thucydides available. 
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[.. Javvióayapn[ 20 [τυρ]αννίδα yàp ἤ[δη &-] 
JavtnynvAl [χετε] αὐτὴν ἣν λ[αβεῖν] 
1.1 1.1 
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4-5 Although it includes a variant, the papyrus follows the reading 
of C G E? and F* against ᾧπερ ὑπὲρ ἅπαντας found in Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus and ᾧπερ ὑπὲρ ἅπαντες found in a number of other manu- 
scripts. See the introduction above. 


A NEW CHRISTIAN TEXT CONCERNING 
THE LORD DRIVING OUT PASSIONS 


Brice C. Jones University of Louisiana at Monroe and 
Ross P. Ponder, Texas A&M University, Central Texas 


Abstract. — Edition of a sixth-century Greek papyrus whose provenance is 
reported to be the Faiyum. The papyrus contains a previously unattested Chris- 
tian text, possibly an amulet, with a reference to the Lord driving out passions. 


The papyrus published here! is housed in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
under the shelf mark MS. Gr. th. g. 9 (P). It is listed as no. 32481 under 
the accessions of 1897 in the Bodleian's Summary Catalogue of Western 
Manuscripts (550). According to that catalogue, the papyrus was part 
of a lot purchased directly from B.P. Grenfell in 1896; the provenance is 
stated to be the Faiyum.? It is possible that Grenfell acquired the papyrus 
in Medinet el-Faiyum from dealers or even workers on his excavation, 
although the real provenance remains unknown.* While the SC lists that the 
papyrus came to the Bodleian in 1897, the library's internal records show 
that the fragment was purchased along with other papyri on 23 October 
1896.5 The discrepancy between 1896 and 1897 can be attributed to the 
weeks or months that it would take to make the item properly accessioned 
and shelf-marked.° 


' The authors would like to thank Gregg Schwendner, the anonymous reviewers, and the 
editors of this journal, especially Jitse Dijkstra, for their helpful comments and feedback, 
which greatly improved this article. 

? F, Madan and H.H.E. Craster, A Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, with References to the Oriental Manuscripts and Papyri, vol. 6 
(Oxford 1924) 159. 

3 From the preface (p. vi): “Papyri, chiefly of the Roman and Byzantine periods, from 
the Fayüm, including a series of second-century documents from Socnopaei Nesus. Acces- 
sions of 1894-7. Acquired from professor B.P. Grenfell and in large part published in his 
Greek Papyri, 1* and 2™ series." Cf. the statement on p. xxii: “32448-84. Given ... by 
Mr. F.C. Conybeare or bought from B. P. Grenfell in 1896." 

4 On papyri excavated by Grenfell and D.G. Hogarth in the Faiyum for the Egypt Explo- 
ration Fund (now Society), see B.P. Grenfell, A.S. Hunt, D.G. Hogarth, Fayüm Towns and 
Their Papyri (London 1900). 

? Maden and Craster (n. 2) 159. 

6 Private correspondence with the collection's curator, Dr. Bruce Barker-Benfield, dated 
7 August 2015. 
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The text of MS. Gr. th. g. 9 (P) is written with the fibers (—) on a 
complete sheet of papyrus that measures 7.9 x 7.8 cm. The back is blank. 
A small portion of the papyrus has torn away in the upper left-hand margin, 
where a cross once stood. Parts of this Christian symbol are still visible. 
A line filler occurs at the end of the last line of the page. There is a small 
lacuna running through ll. 2-3, and a tear along a possible vertical fold 
situated just right of center. There are horizontal abrasions that run through 
the bottom of the letters in ll. 2 and 6. These could possibly be normal 
abrasions or they could be evidence of where the papyrus was folded along 
these points. 

The text is written in an informal hand. Letters are separated, upright, 
roughly bilinear, and with few decorations or flourishes. The letters £, 0, 
ο, and c are wide. The right oblique of the 6 extends well beyond the apex; 
α has a rounded loop; v is marked with decorative blobs. Punctuation is 
lacking. Nomina sacra are abbreviated by contraction, with accompany- 
ing supralinear strokes. The hand is of a hybrid type, combining elements 
from both biblical and Alexandrian majuscule scripts. Cavallo and Maehler 
note that this script was adopted for Coptic or bilingual Greek-Coptic texts." 
The two specimens that Cavallo and Maehler list for this hybrid class are 
P.Vindob. G 19802 (2 Cor., mid-sixth century) and P.Berol. inv. 13994 
(Exod. LXX, middle or second half of sixth century). P. Vindob. G 39784 
(1-2 Cor., sixth-seventh century) may also be cited as an additional com- 
parandum, although this hand is admittedly more formal. The hand, 
therefore, may tentatively be assigned to the sixth century. 

The SC describes the papyrus as a “fragment of a prayer," and it is 
classified as an “invocation” in the online Bodleian catalogue of Western 
manuscripts.? Its content, which is riddled with grammatical and orthographi- 
cal errors (see commentary), may point toward an amulet. If used as an 
amulet, it would have, like other amulets, been placed and worn on the 
body. Some amulets were encased in cylinders and packets of sorts; others 
were merely folded and placed directly in a garment or threaded with a 
string and worn around the neck or arm.’ The absence of holes indicates 


7 G. Cavallo and H. Maehler, Greek Bookhands of the Early Byzantine Period, A.D. 300- 
$00 (London 1987) 84. 

8 Accessed on 3 May 2018, https://medieval.bodleian.ox.ac.uk/catalog/manuscript_ 
5958. 

? See several images of such casings from antiquity in W.M.F. Petrie, Amulets: Illus- 
trated by the Egyptian Collections in University College, London (London 1914) Pl. 19, 
no. 133. PGM XXXVI, ll. 37-40 contains instructions for folding an amulet and placing it 
in a garment. 
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that this papyrus was not threaded with a cord or string. A formulaic 
invocation or supporting apotropaic phrase is lacking but that does not 
exclude the possibility that we are dealing with an amulet. Indeed, as 
Theodore de Bruyn and Jitse H.F. Dijkstra note, “[t]he boundary between 
an apotropaic practice and a devotional practice cannot always be clearly 
drawn."!! 

The production of Christian amulets in Late Antiquity was rich and 
diverse and ritual specialists were not restricted to a certain sample of texts. 
We find a variety of texts inscribed on Christian amulets: prayers, creedal 
formulae, gospel incipits, instructions, doxologies, biblical passages, hagi- 
ographical references, and so on.'* De Bruyn notes that many amulets are 
indebted to "institutional rituals" (e.g. liturgies, prayers, creeds, chants) 
and that scribes reworked those ritualistic texts “with a degree of freedom 
and individuality.” 

While the boundaries around some of these categories are admittedly 
often blurred, the small format together with the physical and textual fea- 
tures (i.e., written on one side, possible folds, cross!^) indicate that this 
papyrus may have functioned as an amulet, either from the beginning by 
design or repurposed as such. Following de Bruyn and Dijkstra’s taxonomy, 
we classify this papyrus as a possible amulet, leaving open the possibility 
that the text could have functioned in some other way (e.g. an aide-mémoire, 
a writing exercise, a devotional text).'? 


10 There is a small hole in 1. 6, but its existence can probably be attributed to the ver- 


tical crease at that point. 

!! T. de Bruyn and J.H.F. Dijkstra, “Greek Amulets and Formularies from Egypt Con- 
taining Christian Elements: A Checklist of Papyri, Parchments, Ostraka, and Tablets," 
BASP 48 (2011) 180. 

12 See the twenty-four examples cited in B.C. Jones, New Testament Texts on Greek 
Amulets from Late Antiquity (London 2016) 60-180. See also T. de Bruyn, Making Amu- 
lets Christian: Artefacts, Scribes, and Contexts (Oxford 2017); J.E. Sanzo, Scriptural 
Incipits on Amulets from Late Antique Egypt: Text, Typology, and Theory (Tübingen 
2014). 

13 De Bruyn (n. 12) 185. 

14 80 of the 186 (43%) Christian amulets listed by de Bruyn and Dijkstra (n. 11) con- 
tain crosses or staurograms. 

15 On the distinction between “probable” and “possible” amulets, see de Bruyn and 
Dijkstra (n. 11) 172-173. Items identified as probably amulets refer to texts with clearer 
indications about their use, such as explicit curative, apotropaic, or beneficial statements 
and expressions, among other features. Items identified as possible amulets refer to texts 
that lack protective or beneficial characteristics but have physical features such as the 
presence of holes, folds, and crosses. 
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Bodleian MS. Gr. th. g.9(P) HxWz7.9x7.8cem . Faiyum? ca. VI CE 


— «θ(εο)ῦ δήναμις 
θ(εο)ῦ χάρις vacat 
κ(ύριο)ς πάθι διώκι 
οὐ ξίφι οὐ μαχέρᾳ 

5 ἀλλὰ ἐλπίς vacat 
ἔνεσις vacat 
θυσία vacat 


1 Ov pap.; read δύναμις 2 Oo pap. 3 κο pap.; πάθι: a corr. from ὃ; read πάθη διώκει 
4 read ξίφει, μαχαίρᾳ 6 read αἴνεσις 


“The power of God (is) the grace of God. (The) Lord drives out pas- 
sions not with a sword or knife, but hope, praise (and) sacrifice (drive 
them out?).” 


1 θ(εο)ῦ δήναμις: The interchange of v and η in Greek papyri of the 
Roman and Byzantine periods is well attested. The word δύναμις is no 
exception to this common interchange.!^ The phrase “power of God" is 
a recurring theme in both early Jewish and early Christian literature. See 
Judith 13:19; Wis.Sol. 7:25; 2 Macc. 3:24; Matt. 22:29; Luke 22:69; 
Acts 8:10; 1 Cor. 1:24, 2:5; 2 Cor. 6:7, 13:4; Col. 2:12; 2 Tim. 1:7-8; 
1 Pet. 1:5; many other examples may be found in PGL s.v. δύναμις. 


2 χάρις: There is a blob of ink following x, leaving a difficult to 
read on the papyrus. The loop of p is visible. 


3 κ(ύριο)ς πάθι διώκι: The idea of God driving out passions is well 
attested in patristic and monastic literature. According to Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, for example, God “drives passions out of human beings and 
brings death to the passions." Maximus the Confessor spends a great 
deal of time discussing specific passions, how to rid oneself of them, their 
source, and so on in his Capita de caritate.? One saying from the Apoph- 
thegmata Patrum reads, *When the monk takes refuge in God, detaches 


16 See ET. Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, 
vol. 1 (Milan 1976) 262-264, with δύναμις being cited at 263 as an example. 

17 Greg. Thaum., To Theopompus 13; translation is our own. See also Ps.-Justin, Oratio 
ad Graecos 5. 

18 Max. Conf. Carit. 2.31: “From the passions embedded in our souls the demons seize 
opportunities of stirring up in us impassioned thoughts. Then, warring upon the mind 
through them, they force it on to consent to sin." Translation from P. Allen and B. Neil 
(eds.), The Oxford Handbook of Maximus the Confessor (Oxford 2015) 296. 
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Image used courtesy of the Bodleian Library, University of Oxford 


himself from distractions and believes that God is able to heal him, then 
the spiritual salt is sent to him, the good and man-loving Spirit; and, when 
he comes, the passions take flight."!? The Thesaurus Linguae Graecae 
(TLG) has several instances of διώκω (and cognate terms like ἀπελαύνω) 
along with the term πάθη. In a sermon by John Chrysostom, he says: “Let 
us drive out (ἀπελαύνωμεν) all such passions (πάθη) from their soul.”?° 
Perhaps most relevant for our text is a hymn by Romanus Melodus in 
which πάθη is used in the sense of physical passions, as a disease or 
illness that requires spiritual healing: “They [the twelve disciples] became 
unseen helpers to the faithful and visible physicians of diseases (τῶν 
[παθῶ]ν). They did not care for them with medicine and herbs, nor were 
they cured with a surgeon's knife or any other such things. Rather, they 
drove out diseases (τὰ πάθη μὲν διώκοντες) with much authority by a 
word and faith in Christ, which they held like a flame against uncured 
diseases (παθῶν ἀθεραπεύτων).”2! 


1? Apophth. Patr. N 733. 
20 John Chrys. Anna 2. 
?! Rom. Mel. Hymn 39, Strophe 3. Translation is our own. 
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In a “magical” context, understanding “passions” in terms of an actual 
disease needing to be healed (see PGL s.v. πάθος) makes good sense, 
although it would also fit within a monastic literary context, where the 
passions of the mind were a frequent topic of discussion.? In any case, 
our papyrus places the Lord in control of driving out the passions, regard- 
less of how "passions" may be understood here. The present tense of the 
verb διώκει would be important in a “magical” setting: it expresses the 
idea that the Lord is at this time driving out the passions of the object's 
owner, thereby offering assurance of the divine remedy. The verb occurs 
frequently in the present tense in many magical texts vis-à-vis the chasing 
away of demons (e.g. P.Oxy. 8.1151; BGU 3.954). 


— náð: Originally written 7501, the scribe corrected ὃ to a in scribendo 
by adding a curving stroke inside the triangle of 5. The interchange of 1 > 
η in Roman and Byzantine papyri is not uncommon, especially for η in 
final position.” 


4 od ξίφι οὐ μαχέρᾳ: read od ξίφει οὐ μαχαίρᾳ. The sentiment here 
is that the Lord will not drive out passions with physical force but through 
other means, which are outlined in the following lines. In his response to 
the Arians’ use of violence, Athanasius in the fourth century proclaimed 
that Christ's truth “is not preached with swords (ξίφεσιν) or with darts 
(βέλεσιν), nor by means of soldiers, but by persuasion and counsel. ”?* 
The similar antithesis between physical weapons and other forms of action 
or expression is noteworthy. 


5-7 ἐλπίς ἔνεσις 00610: The nominatives in Il. 5-7 are odd. The verb 
in 1. 3 should govern all three words in ll. 5-7 and so we would expect here 
the dative case and not nominatives. The strong disjunctive ἀλλά connects 
the words in ll. 5-7 to the preceding clause, ruling out the possibility that 
the terms are unrelated nominatives. It is possible that the scribe simply 
erroneously used nominatives instead of datives. Alternatively, the use of 
the nominatives might be understood as anacoluthon, namely, a change in 


22 On the relationship between Late Antique magic and monasticism, see D. Frank- 
furter, “Ritual Expertise in Roman Egypt and the Problem of the Category ‘Magician,’” in 
P. Schafer and H.G. Kippenberg (eds.), Envisioning Magic: A Princeton Seminar and Sym- 
posium (Leiden 1997) 125-130; D. Frankfurter, *Dynamics of Ritual Expertise in Antiquity 
and beyond: Towards a New Taxonomy of ‘Magicians,’” in P. Mirecki and M. Meyer 
(eds.), Magic and Ritual in the Ancient World (Leiden 2002) 167-170; D. Brakke, Demons 
and the Making of the Monk (Cambridge 2006) 226-239. 

33 Gignac (n. 16) 235-242, esp. 236-237. 

3 Ath. h. Ar. 33; translation is our own. 
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grammatical construction mid-sentence.? Despite this oddity, the sense 
seems clear: hope, sacrifice, and praise are the means by which the Lord 
will drive out the passions. 


5 ἐλπίς: The theme of “hope” is prevalent in the New Testament 
(48 times in total) and throughout early Christian literature. New Testament 
examples include, but are not limited to: Rom. 15:13; 1 Cor. 9:10, 13:13; 
2 Cor. 1:10; Eph. 1:12; 1 Thess. 1:3; Titus 3:7; Heb. 6:18; 1 Peter 1:13, 
21; 1 John 3:3. Often in the New Testament, “hope” is eschatological in 
nature, as in Rom. 5:4-5 where Paul refers to the “hope of sharing the 
glory of God." Hope refers to the coming fulfillment of salvation, which 
has already begun in and through Christ. Related to this notion, Christ 
himself is often described as being the hope of all Christians (1 Tim. 1:1; 
2 Clem. 1.7; Ign. Trall. proem, Magn. 7.1). Ignatius refers to Jesus Christ 
as the “perfect hope" (ἢ τελεία Ἰησοῦς Χριστός; Smyrn. 10.2). Elsewhere, 
he claims he is in chains “for the sake of our shared name and hope" (ὑπὲρ 
τοῦ κοινοῦ ὀνόματος καὶ ἐλπίδος; Eph. 1.2). Similarly, in 1 Clem. 51.1, 
dissenters are told to “look to the common ground of hope" (τὸ κοινὸν 
τῆς ἐλπίδος σκοπεῖν). 


6 ἔνεσις: read αἴνεσις. The interchange αι > ε is the most frequent 
interchange in the papyri, next to the evt interchange.’ This word for 
“praise” is a hapax legomenon in the New Testament at Heb. 13:15 (aivé- 
σεως θυσία). “Praise” more commonly appears as the Greek word δόξα in 
the New Testament (149 times in total). However, αἴνεσις is not uncom- 
mon in the Septuagint (62 times in total) and early Christian literature; for 
instance, see 1 Clem. 18.15, 35.12, and 52.3; Iren. Haer. 1.14.8. 


7 θυσία: As demonstrated in the PGL, θυσία has a broad range of 
meanings in early Christian literature: Christ as sacrifice; sacrifice of 
the cross; of martyrdom; of the Eucharist; of preaching; as a remedy for 
idolatry, and so on. Lactantius explains that a sacrifice worthy of God 
is “praise and a hymn," probably an allusion to the Eucharist.” Sacrifice 
frequently functions as a metaphor for thanksgiving and praise, particu- 
larly in the Psalms (e.g. Ps. 49:14 LXX). Commenting on the phrase αἰνέ- 
σεως θυσία in Heb. 13:15, which itself likely alludes to Ps. 49:14 LXX, 
Harry Attridge notes: “The metaphorical application of the language of 


25 On anacoluthon, see H.W. Smyth, Greek Grammar (Cambridge, Mass. 1956) 671- 
673 (883004-3008). 

26 See Gignac (n. 16) 192-193. 

27 Lactantius, Div. inst. 6.25. 
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sacrifice either to prayer or to ethical categories was widespread in the 
Hellenistic period, among Greco-Roman moralists, Jews who continued 
and expanded the prophetic critique of cultic formalism, and early Chris- 
tians."?* Heb. 13:15 defines αἰνέσεως θυσία as “the fruit of our lips 
giving thanks to his name." ?? According to Philo, the noble offer sacrifices, 
namely, honoring God with “hymns and thanksgiving ... sometimes with 
the organs of speech."?? While it is unclear precisely how θυσία should 
be understood in our papyrus given a lack of meaningful context, it is 
possible to understand the term broadly and metaphorically in terms of 
thanksgiving and praise to God. 


In summary, we have here a previously unattested Christian text with an 
expression concerning the divine remedy of the passions. In a “magical” 
application, the written text would have had this specific beneficial value 
(e.g. remedy of the passions) for the one who presumably wore it on his 
or her body. The cross-fertilizing influences of religion and culture in Late 
Antique Egyptian Christianity are visible in our papyrus, within which var- 
ious and widespread theological terms and concepts are embedded. 


28 H, Attridge, The Epistle to the Hebrews: A Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(Minneapolis 1989) 401. 

2 Translation is our own. 

30 Philo, Spec. Leg. 1.272; translation from F.H. Colson, Philo in Ten Volumes, vol. 7 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1968) 257. 


AN EARLY SECOND CENTURY BCE ACCOUNT OF PAYMENTS: 
THE EARLIEST KNOWN USE OF ALPHABETIZATION 
IN GREEK DOCUMENTARY PAPYRI! 


Andrew Connor Monash University 


Abstract. — Edition of a list of names from the early second century BCE, 
which may be the oldest surviving instance of alphabetical ordering in Greek 
administrative texts, and which probably records payments in kind. The list 
includes some rare names. The individuals are primarily Greek men, but there 
are also some women and Egyptians. 


Papyrus P.CtYBR inv. 4635 consists of multiple fragments of a larger 
papyrus sheet. The front of the papyrus preserves a list of names written in 
first-letter alphabetical order, datable on paleographic grounds to the first 
half of the 2nd century BCE, thus providing perhaps the earliest appearance 
of alphabetization in Greek in a documentary papyrus. The back of the 
papyrus also preserves a list, described by the Beinecke staff as perhaps 
a list of grain(?)," but this text was written later than that on the front of 
the papyrus and appears to be unrelated. 

The current papyrus measures roughly 31 centimeters high by 33 centim- 
eters wide. While no edge is intact, substantial margins are preserved at the 
top and perhaps at the bottom of the document, suggesting that the sheet was 
not substantially taller than its current dimensions. To the left, however, at 
least one column is nearly entirely lost, preserved only in the numbers at line 
ends. It is difficult to tell how many columns are lost to the left or right, but 
the area, especially to the right, is likely substantial — this list represents only 


! This text is published in accordance with the Beinecke Library open access policy 
and with the knowledge and assistance of the Beinecke Library staff. Ellen Doon at the 
Beinecke Library has been extremely helpful in providing information on and photo- 
graphs of this text. I am grateful to the anonymous referees for suggestions and chal- 
lenges that produced a much improved interpretation. Thanks are due as well to Peter 
van Minnen for discussing some readings with me and for reading a draft of this article. 
Sofie Remijsen read and commented on a draft, and Bennett Smith provided research 
assistance as this article was in preparation. Additionally, any current papyrological work 
on names is indebted to Trismegistos People (part of the Trismegistos project over- 
seen by Mark Depauw and others at the KU Leuven). This database can be accessed at 
trismegistos.org. 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 55 (2018) 21-37. 
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a small part of the alphabet, primarily the delta entries.” The papyrus itself 
is in relatively poor condition: there are numerous large holes in the papy- 
rus, and nearly every line is missing at least some letters, if not entire names. 
The letters themselves are generally well-preserved, and written in a clear, 
careful script with few ligatures. As currently arranged, the fragments of 
P.CtYBR 4635 are somewhat out of place. In particular, what I have num- 
bered as fragment 4 (for a labeled image, see p. 37) cannot line up 
precisely with fragment 3, and instead probably belongs lower down. As 
we can see from the bottom of fragment 3 and the long lower portion of 
fragment 5, there is quite a bit of text lost in the lower portion of the papy- 
rus. In addition, fragment 3 is too close to fragment 1 and should be shifted 
over at least four letters’ width. 

While this papyrus does not have a known archaeological provenance 
(see the Appendix to this article) and there are no direct references to 
place in the text itself, it is likely that it was written (and found) in the 
Arsinoite nome (Fayum). The strongest indicator of this is the appearance 
in line 51 of a certain Petesouchos, along with a likely reference to Neith 
in line 52 in the patronymic of Petesouchos — both names are indicative of 
an Arsinoite origin. The Fayum has proven one of the richer sources for 
papyri on the private market, and a findspot there would be unsurprising. 

The document is written in first-letter alphabetical order. It predates the 
Menches papers (what Verhoogt in 1998 called “the oldest known use of 
the alphabet as an organizing principle in an administrative text").^ While 
alphabetization appeared previously, in Demotic Egyptian? and on Greek 
literary papyri (P.Hib. 2.175 “preserves parts of an alphabetical lexicon” 
from ca. 260-240 BCE), alphabetization in Greek documentary texts prior 
to (now) the early 2nd century have not yet surfaced. While this text was 
almost certainly not the first administrative use of alphabetization in Greek, 
it does push back the introduction of this form at least some decades. It 
is likely that further publication of texts in the future will see the earliest 
use of administrative alphabetization in Greek closer in time to that in 
Greek literature." Like other texts of the Ptolemaic period, alphabetization 


> Tf, as appears from this text, there was only a single name beginning with beta, then 
we have the entire beta-gamma-delta set. 

3 Compare the position of Dionysios in line 19 with that of line 24. 

* A. Verhoogt, Menches, Komogrammateus of Kerkeosiris (Leiden 1998) 118. 

5 [ am grateful to a referee for noting this development. 

6 On alphabetization, see L.W. Daly, Contributions to a History of Alphabetization in 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages (Brussels 1967) 28-29, 45. 

7 Village officials (such as would have drawn up this list) were often owners of literature 
and, through their contact with higher-ranking officials, would have been a clear avenue 
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only extends to first-letter order, with, e.g., various Dionysioi appearing 
through the delta section.? The use of alphabetization does imply that the 
scribe was working from a known set of individuals, perhaps by compil- 
ing the entries from a number of shorter documents into a single, alpha- 
betized list or by rewriting an ad hoc list in alphabetical order. After 
264/263 BCE, owners of vineyards and orchard land and of kleroi were 
required to register their land (with the royal scribes, and of their own 
accord, respectively)? and this would have produced the sort of lists par- 
ticularly suited for the use of alphabetization. Without knowing any 
more about the location, intended purpose, and so on, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to make any broader statement about the population in ques- 
tion. 


The Nature of the Document 


Whatever heading was attached to this papyrus — presumably at the 
head of the first column — is lost, and we must consequently look for par- 
allels to understand our document. Enough lines survive to see that the 
standard formula consists of a name, a patronymic, and a number — usually 
small, and often fractional. Occasionally, more than one person is listed. 
In some cases, these individuals have separate patronymics, but in others, 
two names are listed followed by oi (or oi) B and a name in the genitive. 
This represents a family group, in which two children are listed with their 
shared patronymic. In one instance, a father is listed with his sons, who are 
in turn listed under his patronymic.'? A similar situation is probably rep- 
resented in line 49 with the words “and children," although whatever 
preceded or followed those words is lost. In this case, there were probably 
more than two children. While the oi B group might represent family groups, 
there are no other references to relation (ἀδελφός or γυνή, for instance). 


for literary and paraliterary texts to enter villages, as in the Arsinoite nome. We might expect 
those paraliterary texts to have been the vector, as it were, for the transmission of alpha- 
betization into the villages and, from there, to have quickly cross-pollinated into documen- 
tary texts. For village officials and literature, see P. van Minnen, “Boorish or Bookish,” 
JJP 28 (1998) 110-111. 

* See, e.g., Dionysios son of Maron beginning the delta section (line 14) and Dioskourides 
(line 51) ending it. Entries are alphabetized only in the case of the first-named person for 
those entries with more than one name listed. 

? W. Clarysse and D. Thompson, Counting the People in Hellenistic Egypt 2 (Cambridge 
2006) 25-26. 

10 Dionysios, and Dionysios and Akousilaos, the sons of Dionysios in line 25. 
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The text itself likely represents a list of payments in kind, paid in 
artabas, but in an unknown commodity. While some numbers could work 
for fractions of land (1/16, e.g.), the appearance of fractional payments 
like 1/3, 1/12, and 1/24 seems to preclude a listing of land,!! and we might 
expect listings or abbreviations for various small denominations (obols, 
etc.) rather than increasingly small fractions, were this a list of payments 
in coin. The closest parallel might be the (badly battered) P.Tebt. 3.2.1039 
descr., described as "part of a list of persons who have made payments 
in kind," in which the identification of payments in kind seems to have 
been made more by elimination of other options than by positive identi- 
fication.'? Any closer comparisons, however, must wait for a full edition 
of P.Tebt. 3.2.1039. 

Determining the purpose for the list is a more difficult task. The τὸ 
(πρότερον) entries may offer some help. In these entries, a name (and pat- 
ronymic) is followed by τὸ à (= πρότερον) and another name (and patro- 
nymic). Some of the names following τὸ (πρότερον) are Egyptian (Pete- 
souchos or Horus, for instance)? whereas all of the nominative entries 
(i.e., those listed as making payments) are Greek save one (Phratres, son of 
Phrates, listed alongside, although after, Dionysios, son of Maron). It can- 
not be that the τὸ (πρότερον) formula records the adoption of a Greek 
name in place of an Egyptian, as two of the entries list Greek names fol- 
lowing τὸ (πρότερον) — an unknown daughter of Apollonios (lines 11-12) 
and an Asklepiades in line 33 — and one (ll. 11-12) is probably masculine 
in the first part and feminine in the second. It is instead likely that the 
τὸ (πρότερον) entries record the previous owners (or tenants) of the land 
for which the payments are being recorded. The combination of the cur- 
rent tenants only having Greek names, some previous tenants being Egyp- 
tian, and the payments likely being made in kind may help us identify the 
type of land in question. While vineyards, for instance, were registered by 
the state (and would thus produce a known set of individuals suitable for 
alphabetization), these payments (as the apomoira) would likely have been 


!! See R.S. Bagnall, “Practical Help," in R.S. Bagnall (ed.), Oxford Handbook of 
Papyrology (Oxford 2009) 185-186. 

12 That document, too, is “roughly alphabetical,” and seems to date to around the same 
time as P.CtYBR inv. 4635. It is smaller, however, and suffered heavily from its use as 
cartonnage 

13 Horos, son of Petethymis (lines 41-42) and Petesouchos, son of Neith- (lines 51-52). 
It is likely that the names ending -t£og in line 44 and -tog in line 50 are Egyptian patronymics 
as well. 
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in coin, and not in kind.'* Payments on Kleroi, however, were made in kind 
and the vast majority of those holding Kleroi in this period would have been 
Greek. The 2nd century saw a shift from kleroi as a lifetime grant to some- 
thing that was held hereditarily, and from the k/eros holders being exclu- 
sively Greek men to including women and, in smaller numbers, Egyptians.!> 
A somewhat similar distribution can be seen in P.Wash.Univ. 2.76 (2nd- 
Ist cent. BCE), suggested by the editor to be a register of kleruchic or 
katoikic landholdings.!° If these entries do represent payments on Kleroi, 
the τὸ (πρότερον) entries might reflect the confiscation of certain kleroi 
in the wake of the Theban Revolt," abandonment of land (and the atten- 
dant obligations) during strife,!® or confiscations of a more ordinary sort. 


P.CtYBR inv. 4635 front 31x33cm First half of the 2nd century BCE? 
Arsinoite nome? 


Io ey 
] tò (πρότερον) 
] parv 
]v 
5 lity 
Ἡρα]κλείδου 
Jp. vp’ 
196 κ΄ 
Ίχος 


14 S. von Reden, Money in Ptolemaic Egypt (Cambridg 2007) 115-116 and 125-126. 

15 C. Fischer-Bovet, Army and Society in Ptolemaic Egypt (Cambridge 2014) 218. The 
shift to hereditary holding may have begun by the end of the 3rd century, but there remained 
an expectation of continuing military service from the kleruch's sons. See D. Crawford, 
Kerkeosiris: An Egyptian Village in the Ptolemaic Period (Cambridge 1971) 56 and Fischer- 
Bovet, Army and Society 227. 

'6 As noted in the introduction to the text, “most [of the names] are Greek, only two 
Egyptian ..., and one, Thracian.” For this text, see also W. Clarysse, “Prosopographica,” 
JJP 34 (2004) 29-30. 

U See P.Amh. 2.30 (Soknopaiou Nesos, ca. 169-164 BCE) for trouble linked to the 
Theban Revolt occurring in the Fayum. 

18 As noted by J.G. Manning, “The Auction of Pharaoh," in E. Teeter and J. Larson 
(eds.), Gold of Praise (Chicago 1999) 279-281. 
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II 
[Ἀπο]λλόδ[ωρος Θ]εοχρήστου [ 
Ἂντιμ[ Δη]μητρίου [ ] tò (πρότερον) [ 


τῆς Ἀπολλωνίου [ 
Βερενίκηι Ἀμμωνίου μ[(όνη)} 
Διονύσιος Μάρωνος μ(όνος) | 1δ L δ΄ 
Διόγνητος Ὡρ[ίω]νος [ 1 
Δημητρία Σατύρου καὶ Ἡρα[ Ji 

καὶ Διόδωίρος) oi β Διοδώρο[υ Ίλα γ΄ 

Δημάριον Σωκράτου [ 
Διονύσιος Χίου κ΄δ΄ 
Δημήτριος καὶ Σαραπίων oi B 

Δημητρίου 
Διονυσόδωρος Λυσιμάχου 
[Διδύ]μηι Μ[εν]ελά[ο]υ vp 

Ία 1, 

some lines missing 
[....] Δι[ο]τρεφ[έως 
[ Jug Ἀπολλωνίου 
[Διο]νύσι[ο]ς καὶ Διονύσιος καὶ Ἀκουσίλα[ος 


[] oi B Διονυσίου [ ΙΡιβ 
[Διό]δοτος Διοτρεφέως [ 1 Kò’ 

[Δίδυ]μος Εὐδήμου [ ] vp’ 

Ul 


Διόδωρος kai Πτ]ολεμαῖος Mal 
Avo[v]v[o . . . ]g Δι[ο]νυσίου καὶ Λεο[ 

τὸ (πρότερον) Ἀσκληπιάδου τοῦ [ 
Διονύσιος Μάρωνος καὶ Φατ[ρῆς 


Φατρείους Kn UG 
Διδύμηι καὶ Ἀρ[ιστό]δημος oi B 
Ἀριστοδήμ[ου] AC VS 
Διονυσία καὶ Ἀρσινόηι oi B Αρ. [ λα Υ΄ 
Διδύμαρχος καὶ Χαιρήμων ot D 
Ἀμ[μ]ωνίου 
Διδυ[μ..... ] Πτολ[ε]μαίου τὸ (πρότερον) Ὥρου 
[Πετε]θύμιος wey 
Aif S eS Π]τολεμαί[ου] τὸ (πρότερον) [ 
[ Τέως [ 
[ Ἰμέου Χίου [ 


] κ 


50 


55 


2 and passim à for πρότερον 10 Λαοδ[ίκηι for Λαοδίκη 13 Βερενίκηι for Βερενίκη 
14 M for μ(όνος) 23, 36 Διδύμηι for Διδύμη 37 ç’ has an exaggerated descender 
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] καὶ Μάρων [ 


o[i B Ἰήους λα γ΄ 

Διονυσόδωρ[ος καὶ] τὰ τέκνα [ 

τὸ (πρότερον) A[ Ίιος vn L’ κδΊ 
Διοσκουρίδης [ 1τὸ (πρότερον) Πετεσούχου 

τοῦ N10[ ] up «6 [ 
Ἐκαταῖος Εὐφρ[ ] AGI 
Εὔδημ[ος] Εὐδή[μου ] τιδ [ 
Ἑρμί[ας Ing mvp’ [ 


38 Ἀρσινόηι for Ἀρσινόη 


Col. 


Col. 


10 


20 


I 

] 13 1/3 

] formerly (the property) of 
] 101 1/16 

Dass 

] 20 1/3 

] of Herakleides 

] 40+ 1/12 

19 1/24 

]chos 


II 
Apollodoros, the son of Theochrestos 


Antim(achos?), the (son?) of Demetrios ... formerly (the property) of ... 


the daughter of Apollonios 
Berenike, the daughter of Ammonios on her own (?) 
Dionysios, the son of Maron on his own [ 14 1/2 1/4 
Diognetos, the son of Horion 
Demetria, the daughter of Satyros and Hera... 

and Diodo(ros) the 2 children of Diodoros ... 1/3 
Demarion, the daughter of Sokrates 
Dionysios, the son of Chios 1/24 
Demetrios and Sarapion the 2 

sons of Demetrios 
Dionysodoros, the son of Lysimachos 
Didyme, the daughter of Menelaos 1/12 

..11/2 

some lines missing 
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..., the ... of Diotrephes 
..., the ... of Apollonios 
Dionysios, and Dionysios and Akousilaos, 


the 2 sons of Dionysios ... 2 1/2 
Diodotos, the son of Diotrephes ... 1/24 
Didymos, son of Eudemos ... 1/12 
Ill 


Diodoros and Ptolemaios, the son of Pa... 
Dionys..., the son of Dionysios and Leo... 

formerly (the property) of Asklepiades, son of ... 
Dionysios, the son of Maron, and Phatres, 


the son of Phatres 28 1/16 
Didyme and Aristodemos the 2 
children of Aristodemos 37 1/16 
Dionysia and Arsinoe, the two daughters of Ar... 31 1/3 


Didymarchos and Chairemon, the two 
sons of Ammonios 

Didym..., the ... of Ptolemaios, formerly (the property) of Horus 
son of Petethymis 15 1/3 

Dio..., the ... of Ptolemaios formerly (the property) of ... 


. of Demeas(?), the son of Chios ... 


and Maron ... 


the two children of ... ... 31 1/3 
Dionysodoros ... and the children ... 
formerly (the property) of A... 58 1/2 1/24 
Dioskourides ... formerly (the property) of Petesouchos, 
the son of Nith... 42 1/24 ... 


Hekataios, the son of Euphr... 37 
Eudemos, the son of Eudemos 314... 
Hermias ... 18 1/12 


τὸ (πρότερον): In six cases, an entry is accompanied by the note 


τὸ πρότερον (written τὸ G),!? that is, “formerly,” and in some instances, 


1? For other instances of this symbol, see P.Tebt. 1.86 1? 2.3, P.Tebt. 3.2.1001 descr. v? 2.41, 
and P.Tebt. 4.1114.61 and 78. 
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the rest of the formula survives, at least partly, such as τὸ (πρότερον) 
Ἀσκληπιάδου τοῦ in line 33. This likely indicates that the property held 
by the first-listed payer (Dio..., son of Dionysios, and Leo..., in the case 
of lines 32-33) was formerly held by a different individual (Asklepiades, 
son of ...). Those listed as formerly holding land include Greeks (Askle- 
piades, e.g.) as well as Egyptians (Petesouchos, son of Nith-, Horus, 
son of Petethymis, and unknown individuals in lines 44 and 50). 


10 [Ἀπο]λλόδ[ωρος: The alpha names likely took up most of the first 
column (at least), with two entries reaching onto column 2 (Apollodoros 
and Antim...). 


— Θεοχρήστου: A relatively uncommon name. Theochrestos appears 
only 31 other times in Trismegistos, corresponding to 12 individuals. 


11 Ἂντιμ[: The most likely name to fit this series of letters is Anti- 
machos, which is especially well-attested in the 2nd century BCE.?? The 
feminine (Ἀντιμαχοῦς) appears only once?! 


13 Βερενίκηι: The scribe consistently uses a hypercorrect spelling 
-nı in place of a final η in this text. The hypercorrections -nı and -œ1 for 
terminal η and o are found elsewhere, as in P.Oxy. 1.37, where both are 
applied consistently.?? For the use of queens’ names — Berenike here, and 
Arsinoe in line 38 — in Ptolemaic Egypt, see Y.Broux and W. Clarysse, 
“Would You Name Your Child After a Celebrity?" ZPE 200 (2016) 347- 
362, especially 350-354 and 356-357. 

Of those listed as making payments, only Berenike has a name 
beginning with a beta, and there seem to be none at all beginning with 
gamma. 


14 Μάρωνος: While this name appears especially frequently in the 
Arsinoite nome, these results are skewed, especially for the Ptolemaic 
period, by recurring references in the Zenon and Menches papers. 


— µίόνος): The siglum M does not fit with the column recording 
numerical values and therefore does not represent µ(υριάς) but rather 
u(óvoc).? Dionysios, son of Maron, also appears in line 34, where he is 
listed alongside a certain Phatres, son of Phatres. In this case, the term 


20 TM Name 2086. A different name like Antimenes is possible, but unlikely. 

?! UPZ 2.180A.4 (Hermonthis, 113 BCE). 

? For more information and examples, see Ε.Τ. Gignac, Gram 1.185-186. I am grateful 
to Trevor Evans for his advice on this phenomenon. 

?5 I am grateful to Willy Clarysse for the suggestion. 
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μόνος likely indicates that he is making payments for a particular kleros 
Gf that is what they are) in his own name here, while he is also jointly 
registered for a separate k/eros with Phatres, son of Phatres (with whom 
Dionysios has no obvious relation). 


16 Δημητρία Σατύρου: A joint entry, but unlike the oi B entries. 
Demetria, daughter of Satyros, is listed alongside two siblings (Hera... 
and Diodoros, the children of Diodoros). Without more information, it is 
difficult to say what the connection between Demetria and the children 
of Diodoros is, such that they would be making payments together. 


18 Δημάριον: Popular as a female name in the Ptolemaic period, 
Demarion appears at the higher levels of society (Demarion, daughter of 
Metrophanes, served as priestess of Arsinoe Philopator under Ptolemy 
VD)" and the less elevated (Demarion, a textile-worker — probably 
enslaved — with health issues).?? 


— Σωκράτου: The writing of an “incorrect” genitive (ov in place of 
ους) for the name Sokrates appears in a small number of other texts, the 
majority of which (17 of 23) are clearly written and not abbreviated.?ó 
This likely reflects the growing use of the second declension in place of 
the third in this period. 


19 Χίου: This form appears in line 45 as well. In both cases, we 
have a fairly certain form and use (the genitive following a nominative). 
The name Χῖος is uncommon around the Mediterranean? — and very 
uncommon in Egypt. The instances here must represent a name derived 
from an ethnic, and not an ethnic per se.?? 


24 The name following Διδύ]μηι is partially preserved, but not suf- 
ficiently to allow an identification. 


25 Δι[ο]τρεφ[έως: Reconstructed primarily on the basis of the name 
in line 29, and the almost identical pattern of spacing and descenders. That 


24 G. Van der Veken, “The Chronological Lists of the Eponymous Priests of Ptolemaic 
Egypt," in W. Clarysse and G. Van der Veken, The Eponymous Priests of Ptolemaic Egypt 
(Leiden 1983) 27-31. 

235 BGU 10.1942 (2nd-1st cent. BCE). 

26 See, e.g., P.Sijp. 45 (Arsinoite or Herakleopolite nome, 197 BCE), |. 10. 

27 For men named Xiog in the north Mediterranean, see, e.g., LGPN 5A (Coastal Asia 
Minor), p. 464. 

28 For the use of Χῖος as an ethnic in Ptolemaic Egypt, see C. Lada, Foreign Ethnics 
in Hellenistic Egypt (Leuven 2002) 305-306. 
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the name begins At- seems certain. Traces preceding the delta suggest that 
it is a patronymic. For the name Diotrephes itself, see below (line 29). 
Given the rarity of the name, the individual here may be another son of 
the same Diotrephes found in line 29. 


26 Jos: Not enough of the line survives to supplement the name with 
confidence, but a name such as Διοσκο]ῦς would fit well here.?? 


29 Διοτρεφέως: The name Diotrephes is quite rare — only one Diotre- 
phes is known on papyrus, and he seems to have served as a dikastes in 
the Arsinoite nome at least during the period July 17-August 9, 226 BCE.?? 
While a Diodotos appears on the same papyrus as (the reconstructed name 
of) Diotrephes in P.Gurob 2, there is no connection between them. It was, 
in general, a rare name in the Greek world — only one Diotrephes is known 
from Attica, for instance,*! and, interestingly but probably coincidentally, 
two Diotrepheis are known from the island of Chios.?? 


3] Διόδωρος και Π|τ]ολεμαῖος Πα[: In almost every other case, the 
patronymic follows directly after the person mentioned or following a 
group when they share the same parentage (see, e.g., Didyme and Aristo- 
demos in line 36), in which case they are listed as oi p. “the two, children 
of ..." This instance does not follow that formula — the name of Ptolemaios 
is clearly not followed by oi β and the following line, while partly illegible, 
appears to be unrelated. It is possible that only Ptolemaios is a child of 
Pa..., and that Diodoros' father is not listed. Dionysios, in line 27, is also 
listed without a patronymic, though this is likely because he is accompa- 
nied by his two sons (Dionysios and Akousilaos). 


34 Διονύσιος Μάρωνος: A Dionysios, son of Maron also appears 
in line 14, though without the accompaniment of Phatres, son of Phatres. 
Both Dionysios and Maron are common names, especially in the Fayum. 


? Similarly, Διονῦς. Both names appear more frequently in the Roman period, but are 
attested in the Ptolemaic. Less likely is Δίννυς, a Thracian (or Chian!) name found once 
in the 3rd century BCE Arsinoite nome in P.Petrie Kleon 93 (Gurob, 258/257 BCE). 

30 TM Person ID 7450; he is attested in Crest. Mitt. 3 (Krokodilopolis, 226 BCE), 
ll. B3 and B9, and his service is reconstructed in P.Gurob 2 (Krokodilopolis, 226 BCE), 
1. 6 on the basis of Chrest.Mitt. 3. 

31 LGPN 2 (Attica), p. 131: a man attested in 223/222 BCE in Pallene, with a son 
Eutychianos. 

32 LGPN 1 (Aegean Islands, Ionia, Cyrenaica), p. 140; the first lived in the 4th century, 
and the second in the 4th or 3rd century BCE. There are a number of men named Diotrephes 
living in eastern Asia Minor, the clear majority of whom lived in the late 4th or 3rd cen- 
turies BCE (for which, see LGPN SA, p. 144). 
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There is probably no connection between this Dionysios, son of Maron 
(appearing in connection with an Egyptian individual) and the “Hellenizing 
Egyptian, Maron, son of Dionysios” who received as a kleros 25 arouras 
of “poor quality" land near Kerkeosiris for his work as a policeman and 
cavalryman.?? 


— Φατ[ρῆς: Phatres is the only Egyptian listed here as a current 
taxpayer. If these entries are for Κίετος holders (and not just individuals 
making payments on them), Phatres might have been a policeman or 
other guard in government service.? 


35 Φατρείους: An occasional misspelling for the genitive of Phatres. 


38  Ap[: There are a number of options to complete this patronymic. 
Given the relatively small space, a shorter name such as Archias may be 
likely. 


39 οἱ p: There is a significant space after oi, but not any longer than 
that between oi and the beta in line 36. The fibers on this side of the 
sheet have fallen off, exposing the "inside" of the sheet, and the beta in 
this line must have fallen off as well. However, we can see the stroke 
that topped the beta (compare to that of line 36) immediately above the 
area of loss. 


43 A name like Dionysodoros would fit the lacuna well, making 
the line Λιο[νυσόδωρος Π]τολεμαί[ου] τὸ (πρότερον) (*Dionysodoros, 
son of Ptolemaios ... formerly (the property) of ..."). 


45 ]μέου: There are a few possibilities to resolve this name, but the 
most likely is Demeas. Both Demeas and Ptolemaios appear frequently 
in this form on papyri, but the latter would require the scribe to misspell 
a name that he has routinely written with an αι. Demeas as a name was 
particularly popular in the 3rd century BCE and thus is entirely plausible 
as a patronymic in the early 2nd century BCE. 


49 Διονυσόδωρος: The beginning of the omega is visible. That the 
name must be Dionysodoros (and not, say, Dionysodotos) is clear from 
the long descender visible above à (= πρότερον) in the following line. 


33 K. Vandorpe, “Maron son of Dionysios,” Trismegistos Archives (www.trismegistos. 
org/archive/414), version 1 (2012). 

34 See Fischer-Bovet (n. 15) 218. 

55 For the latter, see, e.g., P.Col. 7.138 (308 CE; Karanis). 
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This person is almost certainly a man (Dionysodoros) and not female 
(Dionysodora) — the male version appears elsewhere in this papyrus while 
the female only appears twice anywhere on papyri, dated to the late 2nd 
and 4th centuries CE, respectively.?ó 


— τὰ τέκνα: Given the use of the oi B construction when two children 
are involved, the more general "children" here likely indicates a group of 
more than two children that have been listed as τὰ τέκνα to save space or 
work on the scribe’s part. For the term τέκνον, see G.R. Stanton, “Τέκνον, 
παῖς and Related Words in Koine Greek,” in B. Mandilaras (ed.), Pro- 
ceedings of the XVIII International Congress of Papyrology 1 (Athens 1988) 
463-480. 


51 τὸ (πρότερον) Πετεσούχου: Unlike Phatres (line 34), who is 
a current taxpayer, Petesouchos is listed only as a former holder of 
land. The appearance of the name Petesouchos (and the patronymic 
derived from Neith) is a strong indication that this text originated in 
the Fayum. 


52 τοῦ N10[: Given the occasional spelling variants in this text, Ni0[ 
likely represents a name beginning with Neith-. Neith was the mother 
of the crocodile god Souchos, patron of the Fayum. The appearance of 
Petesouchos (line 51) and Neith- may suggest an Arsinoite origin. 


Appendix: The Provenance of P.CtYBR inv. 4635 


It is a requirement that texts published under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Society of Papyrologists (as in BASP) include a "frank and thorough 
discussion of the provenance of every item."?7 The resolution establishing 
this principle notes that “acquisition data are often imperfect or often non- 
existent; for this reason, it considers a good faith effort to illuminate an 
object's provenance to be sufficiently thorough," a point particularly rele- 
vant in the case of this papyrus.?? This appendix, therefore, represents an 
attempt to illuminate the provenance of P.CtYBR inv. 4635 as thoroughly 
as possible. 


36 PSI 8.922 (180-192 CE; Arsinoite nome), |. 8 and P.Oxy. 12.1494 (first quarter of 
the 4th century AD; Oxyrhynchite nome), l. 10. 

37 ASP Resolution Concerning the Illicit Trade in Papyri, approved June 2007. It can 
be viewed at http://www.papyrology.org/resolutions.html. 

38 ASP Resolution, 2-3. 
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The surviving fragments of this papyrus were purchased by the Bei- 
necke Rare Book and Manuscript Library at Yale University in two groups, 
the first in 1996 and the second in 1997.?? Both purchases were made from 
the Gallery Nefer of Zurich. There is currently no record in the Beinecke 
files of which pieces of the papyrus were purchased in 1996 and which 
were purchased in 1997. In addition, there is currently no record either of 
any archaeological findspot or collection provenance for the papyri prior 
to their arrival at the Gallery Nefer, as we would expect for antiquities 
exported after 1972.*° Similarly, there are currently no records detailing 
the purchase of the papyrus itself by Yale from the Gallery Nefer. The 
Beinecke-Nefer connection was a fruitful one for the Beinecke Library, 
and it continued to purchase papyri from the gallery, including a group 
of papyri purchased in 1998 that appear to come from the stuffing of a 
mummified animal (said by the Gallery Nefer to have been acquired by 
an unnamed private collector prior to 1972).*! The Gallery Nefer itself 
was owned by Frieda Tchacos-Nussberger (the owner of the controversial 
Codex Tchacos, and later convicted in Italy of dealing in looted antiqui- 
ties)? during the 1980s and 1990s, during which time objects from the 
Gallery found their way into collections around the world, most notably 
the Getty Museum in California. While there appears to be no information 
in the Beinecke records concerning the provenance of papyrus 4635, schol- 
ars in other fields have in any case called into question the provenances 
provided by the Gallery Nefer for other objects.*? 

The absence of any provenance record for this papyrus is worrisome, 
and does not seem limited to papyrus 4635 itself. A papyrus also from 
the 1996 and 1997 Beinecke-Nefer purchases has recently been published 
in this journal,“ and it too seems to lack any record of provenance prior 


?? The Beinecke purchase record labels these as 1996c and 1997a. I am grateful to the 
staff of the Beinecke Library for providing me what records were available. 

40. That is, when the UNESCO Convention on the Means of Prohibiting and Preventing the 
Illicit Import, Export and Transfer of Ownership of Cultural Property went into effect. The 
United States accepted the convention on September 2, 1983 (and Canada on March 28, 1973). 

^! W. Johnson, “Ptolemaic Mummy Stuffings: An Intriguing Ptolemaic Scholar's Text 
in the Yale Collection (P.CtYBR 5018)," Archiv für Papyrusforschung 62 (2016) 2. I am 
grateful to Professor Johnson for sharing an earlier version of this article and for discussing 
the Nefer purchases. 

? P, Watson and C. Todeschini, The Medici Conspiracy, revised edition (New York 2007) 
194-195. 

55 C. Tsirogiannis, ^A Marble Statue of a Boy at the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts," 
Journal of Art Crime 9 (2013) 57-59. 

44 B. Jones, “Papontos and the Hermaion Amphodon of Oxyrhynchus,” BASP 52 (2015) 
39. 
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to 1997 (let alone 1972). It seems clear that a more comprehensive study of 
the Nefer purchases must be made, and that any archaeological or purchase 
histories that can be retrieved must be central to that study. While no records 
could be found concerning the text, it is hoped that some provenance infor- 
mation was provided by the Gallery Nefer prior to the Beinecke purchases 
and that this will in the future be brought to light. 

There is a much larger conversation about the trade in papyri underway in 
our field at the moment, 6 which any discussion of papyrological collection 
will necessarily fit into. In the case of this papyrus, the lack of provenance 
or purchase history is either the result of an unfortunate record-keeping error 
in the Beinecke or, more troubling, a purchase made without those docu- 
ments. Those closer to the purchases of these papyri in the 1990s may be 
able to provide more information than is currently available in the records 
at Yale. More broadly, though, this question does highlight an issue with the 
ASP Resolution. It rightly condemns direct and indirect participation in the 
trade of illicit papyri, and mentions as an example of indirect participation 
“buying ‘legal’ objects from a dealer whom one knows to be engaged in 
illegal activity." It may be useful to add to this list the purchase of papyri 
without a written provenance, regardless of the reputation of the dealer. 
This would in addition bring the ASP's position in line with the UNESCO 
Convention (by now accepted by all parties in question here — the United 
States, Switzerland, and Egypt)? which requires antiquities dealers to main- 
tain (and presumably make available to a purchaser) a record of the prove- 
nance of any antiquities for sale. 


55 The ASP Resolution (which in any case was only adopted in 2007) forbids the 
purchase of papyri from a “a dealer whom one knows to be engaged in illegal activity” 
(Resolution 2 n. 5) which the Beinecke staff were no doubt innocent of, as Tchacos- 
Nussberger was only convicted of trading in looted antiquities in 2002, four to six years 
after the 1996-1998 purchases. 

^9 See, e.g., R. Mazza, “Papyri, Ethics, and Economics: A Biography of P.Oxy. 15.1780” 
BASP 52 (2015) 113-142. 

^! ASP Resolution, 2 n. 5 

^5 Article 10 (a) of the UNESCO Convention requires all states that are parties to “oblige 
antique dealers, subject to penal or administrative sanctions, to maintain a register recording 
the origin of each item of cultural property, names and addresses of the supplier, description 
and price of each item sold and to inform the purchaser of the cultural property of the export 
prohibition to which such property may be subject." The Convention can be viewed at http:// 
unesdoc.unesco.org/images/001 3/001333/133378mo.pdf. 
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Fig. 1: P.CtYBR inv. 4635 front 
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eta 


Fig. 2: P.CtYBR inv. 4635 front, fragments labeled 


P.CTYBR INV. 1233: CONTRACT FROM OXYRHYNCHUS 
ISSUED BY A WOMAN 


Chance Bonar Harvard University 


Abstract. — Edition of the beginning of a contract from Oxyrhynchus from 
the reign of Claudius or Nero. 


P.CtYBR inv. 1233 51 x 104 mm 41-68 CE 
Oxyrhynchus 


P.CtYBR inv. 1233 contains six lines of a contract (/^omologia) from 
Oxyrhynchus in which a woman named Dieeus conducts business with 
her husband Ptolemaios son of Apollonios as her guardian.! The papyrus 
was purchased in 1931 by Michael I. Rostovtzeff from Maurice Nah- 
man.? The extant fragment contains only the top margin, but thanks to 
the formulaic nature of such contracts, it is possible to suggest plausible 
supplements to what has been lost to the left and right of these six lines. 
The script fits the Julio-Claudian context, with fairly rigid strokes and a 
number of ligatures.? Throughout the six lines, the hand becomes more 
rapid, and the number of ligatures increases.^ The first scribe (m. 1) wrote 


! I am very grateful for Ann Hanson's guidance and advice in the transcription and 
contextualization of this papyrus, as well as the feedback of Peter van Minnen and the 
anonymous reviewers for BASP. Also, many thanks to the Beinecke Rare Book and Manu- 
script Library for access to the papyrus. An image of the papyrus can be found at http:// 
findit.library.yale.edu/catalog/digcoll:2758103. 

? This purchase occurred on 13 September 1931 in Paris with funds donated by Edward 
Stephen Harkness and Horatio McLeod Reynolds, and included P.CtYBR inv. 841(?), 
1131(?), 1134(?), 1153(?), 1154(?), 1155(?), 1158(?), 1211(?), 1213(?), 1214-1443, and 
2315-2328. Stephen Emmel's summary of the Beinecke's acquisitions can be found at 
http://beinecke.library.yale.edu/research/library-catalogs-databases/guide-yale-papyrus- 
collectionf' Acquisition. Maurice Nahman, the previous owner of this and other papyri, was 
the Head Cashier at the Crédit Foncier d'Égypte in Cairo and a prominent antiquities dealer. 
Bibliographical information on Nahman can be found at http://www.britishmuseum.org/ 
research-/search the collection database/term details.aspx?bioId-255 14. I must note that I 
have not found further information on the papyri that predates the 1931 sale. 

? See G. Cavallo, “Greek and Latin Writing in the Papyri,” in R.S. Bagnall (ed.), Oxford 
Handbook of Papyrology (Oxford 2009) 109-111. 

^ Tt is difficult to determine who, among those involved in the contract, would have 
written it. Regarding the difficulty of deducting a woman's handwriting in letters and 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 55 (2018) 39-44. 
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the first six lines — perhaps the entirety of the contract — and a second 
scribe (m. 2) crossed out portions of the text in line 6 and added a new 
name to the list of men addressed in the contract with Dieeus.? The back 
is blank. 

The extant text is fairly readable, with only some significant holes down 
the center of the papyrus. Each line as preserved contains approx. 36- 
38 letter-spaces. Thanks to to the nearly-complete reconstruction of line 1, 
with roughly 60 letter-spaces total, it is possible to estimate the size of 
the lacunae in subsequent lines. 

Dieeus here issues a contract assisted by her guardian and husband 
Ptolemaios. Husbands are fairly often guardians in Roman-era papyri. 
While Roman wives were bound to their pater familias, they did not share 
“in the control nor in the ultimate disposition of the household's wealth 
except as concerns her own property and her dowry."^ While classical 
Roman law envisioned a shift in the primary control of a wife's property 
between her father and her husband, Egyptian papyri show a variety of 
possible guardians, from a brother (BGU 4.1048) to the husband of a mother 
(P.Mich. 3.194) to a creditor (ἔγγυος; P.Rein. 2.103). In P.CtYBR inv. 1233, 
the guardian is the husband. In this role, the husband “interposed his ver- 
bal authorization for important transactions, such as alienation of land or 
slaves, bail, making a will, or making contracts which put her under an 
obligation."? The woman involved in the creation of this contract does 
not legally act alone, but is placed under her husband's legal authority in 
whatever economic transaction she intends to make. The content of the 


contracts, see R. Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind: Greek Education in Hellenistic and 
Roman Egypt (Princeton 2001) 88-91. 

5 For examples of the two hands compare the letters τῆς, as written by m. 1 in lines 2, 
3 (αὐτῆς), and 4, and by m. 2 in line 6, where all three letters are ligatured and written in 
two strokes. My thanks to Ann Hanson for her assistance in the wording of this comparison. 

6 B.W. Frier and Th.A.J. McGinn, A Casebook on Roman Family Law (Oxford 2004) 
3-4. Frier and McGinn note that even a young woman would still require a sui iuris tutor 
until she could inherit her property, usually on the basis of feminine “weakness of judgment” 
(448). Women might have tutores, curatores, or both, depending on their age. Curatores 
were specifically assigned to those who were deemed untrustworthy with their property 
(prodigi; 424). Also see Th.A.J. McGinn (ed.), Obligations in Roman Law: Past, Present, 
and Future (Ann Arbor 2012) 220-223 and J.F. Gardner, Women in Roman Law and Society 
(London 1986) 5-16, concerning the tutela mulieris and the relationship between women and 
the patria postestas. 

7 S.M. Treggiari, Roman Marriage: Iusti Coniuges from the Time of Cicero to the Time 
of Ulpian (Oxford 1991) 377. Also see R.S. Bagnall, “Family and Society in Roman 
Oxyrhynchus," in Oxyrhynchus: A City and its Texts, ed. A.K. Bowman et al. (London 
2007) 182-193, esp. 189-192, concerning women's increased economic role in Roman 
Oxyrhynchus. 
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contractual obligation is lost, but many names of those involved in the con- 
tract are preserved. The men involved in this contractual agreement — in 
line 5 and likely in line 6 as well — are (going to be) involved in the handling 
of Dieeus's inherited property. This fragmentary contract may be useful for 
identifying the people named in Oxyrhynchus in the mid-first century CE 
and for further study of contracts from Oxyrhynchus. 


(m. 1) [(ἔτους) .. Tipeptov/Népovoc?] Κλαυδίου Καίσαρος (εβαετοῦ 
Γερμανικοῦ Αὐτ[οκράτορος + 4-5] 
[+ 2-3 ἐν Ὀξυρύγχ]ων πόλει τῆς Θηβαίδος. ὁμολογεῖ Διεεῦς 
[ +13-14 ] 
[+ 2-3 μετὰ κυρίο]υ τοῦ αὐτῆς ἀνδρὸς Πτολεμαίου τοῦ Ἄπολ- 
λφ[νίου + 9-10 1] 
[ € 10-11 ]. λους καὶ τοῖς τοῦ σημαινομένου τῆς δμολογ[ούσης 
κυρίου ἆδελ-] 
5 [poic? + 7] . τωι καὶ Οαμβαταίωι κ[αὶ] Ἁροιήοει κ[α]ὶ Θοώνει 
κ[αὶ + 11-12] 
[ +18 ἍΊπαπε..[ 36 1. vO]] Xm. 2) τῆς/ (m. 1) 
Παποντῶτ[ος + 11-12 ] 


“ [In year x of Tiberius/Nero? ] Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus 
Imperator [month y day z] in the city of Oxyrhynchus in the Thebaid. 
Dieeus [daughter of ...] with her guardian, her husband, Ptolemaios son 


8 Ann Hanson provided this hypothesis as a likely scenario for a female issuing a con- 
tract with so many male figures. 
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of Apollonios, acknowledges [to ...] and to the [brothers?] of the afore- 
mentioned guardian of the acknowledging woman [...] and Sambataios 
and Harsiesis and Thoonis and [...] \of/ Papontos [...]” 


1 The date (month and day) of the contract is lost in the lacuna at the 
end of line 1 and the beginning of line 2; the date would have taken up 
4-10 letter-spaces before &v Ὀξυρύγχ]ων πόλει or about 7 on average. 
Perhaps ἀντίγραφον (“copy”) was written in some form at the beginning 
of line 1, which would extend the size of the lacuna on the left; the size 
of the lacuna on the right would in that case decrease. 


— TiBepiov/Népwvoc?: The praenomen is that of Tiberius Claudius 
(41-54 CE) or Nero Claudius (54-68 CE) (see Preisigke, Wórterbuch 3.44). 
The titulature of both emperors — Τιβερίου or Νέρωνος -- differs by only 
one letter-space. In either case, the papyrus can be dated to the mid-first 
century CE. For comparanda see P.Fouad 1.35 and P.Mich. 3.194 


— Αὐτ[οκράτορος: Perhaps more titles followed, such as ἀρχιερεύς or 
μέγιστος (cf., e.g., P.Lond. 6.1912), in which case the lacuna to the right 
would increase.? For both emperors the most common imperial titulatures 
are Τιβέριος Κλαύδιος Καῖσαρ Σεβαστὸς Γερμανικὸς Αὐτοκράτωρ and 
Νέρων Κλαύδιος Καῖσαρ Σεβαστὸς Γερμανικὸς Αὐτοκράτωρ. 


2 ἐν Ὀξυρύγχ]ων πόλει τῆς Θηβαίδοο: For comparanda see 
P.Oxy. 2.364 (- SB 20.15033); P.Rein. 2.104; P.Mich. 3.194. Also see 
S. Daris, *P.Oxy. II 364 e 365," ZPE 79 (1989) 197-199. 


— Διεεῦς: Most likely variant spelling of Διεῦς (see Preisigke, Namen- 
buch 88; CPR 8.4; P.Col. 2.1; P.Vind.Tand. 15; P.NYU 2.2; BGU 4.1017; 
P.Oxy. 2.275; P.Lond. 3.1170). The name is also attested with a similar 
double epsilon in the genitive: Διεεῦτος (P.Oxy. 57.3905). Based on these 
and many other attestations of Die(e)us, the name seems fairly common in 
Oxyrhynchus and the Arsinoite nome in the first three centuries CE. 

We find a mother named Dieus in Oxyrhynchus on 18 September 66 CE 
(P.Oxy. 2.275). Dieeus's patronymic here is lost in the lacuna in line 2. 
The Dieeus of P.Oxy. 57.3905 is mentioned in an application to the govern- 
ment for an issue of seed-grain in 99 CE, submitted by Noumenios (also 
called Panechotes), son of Apollonios, grandson of Apollonios, whose 
mother is Dieeus. It is difficult to determine if either woman is the same 
Dieeus as in P.CyYBR inv. 1233. 


? Also see P. Bureth, Les titulatures impériales dans les papyrus, les ostraca et les 
inscriptions d'Egypte (30 a.C.-284 p.C.) (Bruxelles 1964) 29-35 for a comprehensive list 
of the various imperial titles of Claudius and Nero. 
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3 μετὰ κυρίου: Although only an upsilon survives, the husband is 
likely refered to as a κύριος in the genitive. For examples of the use 
of μετὰ κυρίου followed by the name of the guardian of the woman 
who issues the contract, see P.Fouad 1.35; P.Rein. 2.104; P.Rein. 2.103; 
P.Oxy. 2.306 (= P.Cair.Preis. 43); P.Mich. 3.194. 

The arrangements made by Dieeus are with a man whose (dative) 
name and relationship to her or her husband is lost — the name would be 
in the lacuna in lines 3-4. 


4 ].Xovc: This line begins with the end of a patronymic, likely -λους 
as a genitive form of -Anc. Potential names that could fit are Σωτέλης (e.g. 
BGU 6.1416; BGU 8.1760; BGU 8.1793; Chr.Mitt. 28; C.Pap.Gr. 2.20), 
Ἀριστοτέλης (BGU 6.1416; BGU 6.1230; O.Wilck 1335; O.Bodl. 1.1; 
P.Count. 47), and Θεοτέλης (P.Cair.Zen. 2.59182). 


— τοῦ: This is most likely τοῦ, even though the omicron and tau are 
somewhat unclear. Under magnification, it appears that the sigma of the 
previous word is connected to a small portion of the horizontal bar of the 
tau. 


5 1. τοι: The beginning of line 5 also appears to contain the end of 
a name in the dative. A cursory search reveals a few possibilities: Vegetus 
(Οὐεγέτωι; e.g. BGU 13.2238; P.Gen. 2.1.28; P.Grenf. 2.45a; P.land. 4.53; 
P.Mich.Mchl. 7), Epainetos (Ἐπαινέτωι; e.g. C.Pap.Gr. 2.11; P.Cair. 
Zen. 1.59015), or Demainetos (Δημαινέτωι; e.g. P.Cair.Zen. 1.59015). 
However, it is also possible to articulate τῶι followed by καί — the dative 
form of *also known as," which is attested in first-century Oxyrhynchus 
papyri such as P.Oxy. 2.270 and P.Oxy. 2.273. 


— Οαμβαταίαωι: The name Sabbataios in various forms is well-at- 
tested in Oxyrhynchus during the first two centuries CE (P.Oxy. 2.353; 
P.Oxy. 3.489; P.Oxy. 14.1687; see Preisigke, Namenbuch 355-356, 360), 
as well as in the Arsinoite nome from the third century BCE to the third 
century CE (e.g. BGU 6.1282; BGU 10.2009; BGU 1.50; BGU 1.166). 
The occurrence of such a name suggests a Jewish presence in Oxyrhyn- 
chus in the first century.!! 


10 See H.M. Cotton, “The Guardian (ἐπίτροπος) of a Woman in the Documents from 
the Judean Desert," ZPE 118 (1997) 267-273, concerning the usage of ἐπίτροπος and 
κύριος as titles for guardians of children and women, respectively, in Egyptian papyri. 

!! J.J. Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem: Jewish Identity in the Hellenistic 
Diaspora, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids 2000) 72. See also H.I. Bell, Jews and Christians in 
Egypt: The Jewish Troubles in Alexandria and the Athanasian Controversy (Oxford 
1924) 1-23, which contains a discussion of P.Lond. 6.1912, a Claudian letter to the 
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— Ἀροιήοει: The name Harsiesis (see Preisigke, Namenbuch 55) 15 
attested in the Oxyrhynchite nome in the first century in a “day-book of 
a revenue official" (P.Ryl. 2.199) and is also well-attested in the Hera- 
kleopolite region (BGU 8.1809; BGU 16.2577) and Thebes (O.Bodl. 
1.88; O.Bodl. 2.656, O.Wilck. 1546). 


— Θοώνει: Thoonis (see Preisigke, Namenbuch 143) is well attested 
in Oxyrhynchus during the first three centuries CE (e.g. P.Oxy. 1.43; 1.91; 
10.1252; 12.1453; 12.1547). 


— κ[αί: The kappa may point to another καί and perhaps another 
name in the dative case. See P.Oxy. 52.3690, which lists six individuals 
in a row with successive Kais), P.Mich.18.784, or P.Oxy. 2.270, which has 
multiple names followed by τῷ καί. 


6 Nm.2) τῆς/: The 2-3 letters before a break in the text appear to be 
τῆς. This word is a supralinear addition in a second hand. It is difficult to 
determine if the τῆς is added to clarify Παποντῶτ[ος, or to serve some other 
purpose. If it is intended to be an article before Παποντῶτ[ος, then this may 
be a patronym for a woman. 


— Παποντῶτ[ος: A common name in the Oxyrhynchite and Arsinoite 
nomes (BGU 1.6; BGU 1.95; BGU 2.444; P.Col. 2.1; C.Pap.Gr. 1.24; 
C.Pap.Gr. 2.40; C.Pap.Gr. 2.71; P.Harr. 1.138). There is also a Papontos 
living in Oxyrhynchus in the mid-50s CE according to P.Oxy. 2.271. Another 
possibility is Ταποντῶς (e.g. BGU 1.91; C.Pap.Gr. 1.7; P.Alex. inv. 585; 
P.Col. 2.1; P.Fouad 30; P.Harr. 1.138). 


Alexandrians concerning their riots against the Jews. There is a Σαμβαταῖος in Oxyrhyn- 
chus in 31/32 CE (SB 14.12170). 
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Abstract. — 'This article presents an edition of a fragmentary papyrus that 
was excavated at Karanis in 2010 by the joint expedition of the University 
of California, Los Angeles, the Rijksuniversiteit Groningen, and the Uni- 
versity of Auckland (URU) Fayum Project. The papyrus contains a letter 
(second century CE) that is badly damaged but is notable nonetheless because 
it was written by the same author as BGU 3.846, the well-known “Letter of 
a Prodigal Son." 


One of the most frequently cited letters preserved from the second 
century CE is BGU 3.846 (= Sel.Pap. 1.120)? In it a young man named 
Antonius Longus writes a rather pathetic letter to his mother Nilous 
wherein the contrite Longus repeatedly beseeches his mother — who has 
apparently disowned him — to receive him anew. He begins by explain- 
ing that he “was ashamed” to come to Karanis because he “goes about 
in filth” and even claims that he is “naked”; a little later in the letter 
he informs his mother that he is in debt and elsewhere begs her to “be 
reconciled” and states that he has “been chastised” and has “sinned.” 
The contrition on the part of Longus and the vocabulary he employed led 
a number of early commentators to draw parallels to the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son in Luke 15:11-32;? hence this letter was, for a time, simply 
referred to as a “Letter of a Prodigal Son."^ As a result, this letter has 


' The authors would like to thank Roger Bagnall, Graham Claytor, and Bethany Simp- 
son for their helpful comments. Excavations were carried out with the kind permission of 
the Egyptian Ministry of State of Antiquities. 

? The TM no. for this letter is 28097. It is presently housed in the Agyptisches Museum 
und Papyrussammlung in Berlin and has the inventory no. P. 7104. An image of this papyrus 
(front and back) can be accessed online at: http://ww2.smb.museum/berlpap/index.php/01968/. 

3 A. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten. Das Neue Testament und die neuentdeckten Texte 
der hellenistisch-rómischen Welt (Tübingen 1908) 123-127 (no. 11). Deissmann was the 
first to point out the parallel with the Parable of the Prodigal Son (p. 124): "Als eine 
merkwürdig gute Illustration zum Gleichnis vom verlorenen Sohn Luk 15:11ff." 

4 G. Milligan, Selections from the Greek Papyri (Cambridge 1910) xiv; A.T. Robert- 
son, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical Research, 3rd ed. 
(New York 1919) 178. 
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been frequently treated in scholarship, especially New Testament and 
early Christian studies.’ 

Remarkably, a second letter written by Antonius Longus to his mother 
Nilous has been discovered in Karanis (see Figs. 1 and 2), the location of 
his mother in BGU 3.846 (1. 8). It was unearthed on October 6, 2010 by 
the joint expedition of the University of California, Los Angeles, the Rijks- 
universiteit Groningen, and the University of Auckland (URU) Fayum 
Project. The URU Fayum Project work in the east area of Karanis took 
place between 2008 and 2012, uncovering several domestic structures, a 
portion of a street, and a granary (see Fig. 3). The project focused on 
this area, as it is to the east of both the center of the site, which had been 
destroyed by the sebakhin, and the parts of the town previously excavated 
by the University of Michigan.* 

The papyrus was found in trench 22, one of several laid out on a major 
street that stretches east to the edge of the town and west toward the center 
(see Fig. 4)? The street runs parallel to others in the area. However, the 
western ends of the series of streets are obscured by the Michigan dump 
piles, so it is unfortunately impossible to know how they connected to 


5 J.G. Winter, Life and Letters in the Papyri (Ann Arbor 1933) 106; H. Ljungvik, 
“Zum Markusevangelium 6, 14," ZNTW 33 (1934) 90-92; J. Finegan, Light from the 
Ancient Past: The Archeological Background of the Hebrew-Christian Religion (Princeton 
1946) 329 (and PL. 139); J.L. White, Light from Ancient Letters (Philadelphia 1986) 181- 
182 (no. 114); M. Alexiou, After Antiquity: Greek Language, Myth, and Metaphor (Ithaca 
2002) 67-68; R. Bieringer, “Reconcile Yourselves to God: An Unusual Interpretation of 2 
Corinthians 5:20 in Its Context," in R. Buitenwerf, H.W. Hollander, and J. Tromp (eds.), 
Jesus, Paul, and Early Christianity: Studies in Honour of Henk Jan De Jonge (Leiden 
2008) 20-21; J. Muir, Life and Letters in the Ancient Greek World (London 2009) 33-34; 
C. Breytenbach, Grace, Reconciliation, Concord: The Death of Christ in Graeco-Roman 
Metaphors (Leiden 2010) 174; G. Horrocks, Greek: A History of the Language and its 
Speakers, 2nd ed. (Oxford 2010) 178-182; R.N. Longenecker, /ntroducing Romans: Criti- 
cal Issues in Paul's Most Famous Letter (Grand Rapids 2011) 218; L.L. Welborn, An End 
to Enmity: Paul and the "Wrongdoer" of Second Corinthians (Boston 2011) 449. 

5 To date, the URU Fayum Project has only unearthed a handful of fragmentary Greek 
papyri at the site. 

7 R.TJ. Cappers, E. Cole, D. Jones, S. Holdaway, and W. Wendrich, “The Fayyüm 
Desert as an Agricultural Landscape: Recent Research Results," in C. Arlt and M.A. Stadler 
(eds.), Das Fayytim in Hellenismus und Kaiserzeit. Fallstudien zu Multikulturellem Leben 
in der Antike (Wiesbaden 2013) 35-50; H. Barnard, W. Wendrich, B.T. Nigra, B.L. Simpson, 
and R.T.J. Cappers, “The Fourth-Century AD Expansion of the Graeco-Roman Settlement 
of Karanis (Kom Aushim) in the Northern Fayum," JEA 101 (2015) 51-67. 

* The bibliography for excavations at Karanis by the University of Michigan is too 
extensive to list here. For the most recent discussion of that work, see T.G. Wilfong and 
A.W.S. Ferrara (eds.), Karanis Revealed: Discovering the Past and Present of a Michigan 
Excavation in Egypt (Ann Arbor 2014). 

? The papyrus has the project find number: FY10-18718-da. The trench supervisor of 
KAE 22 was Daniel Jones, assisted by Noha Shokry Mansour and Sarahi Villalobos. 
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the central residential areas. The street (Street 200 of Karanis East) was 
made of compacted layers of sebakh, mostly composed of animal dung and 
other garbage, and it had no paving of any kind, which is typical for streets 
at Karanis.'° Before the collapse and abandonment of the buildings lining 
the street, organic deposits in the street were mined for sebakh on several 
occasions. The process left a series of depressions that seem to then have 
been intentionally filled with sand and debris to provide a smooth surface. 
The papyrus was found in excavation unit 220015, which was the latest, 
upper-most occupational layer directly under several units of tumbled mud 
brick, large amounts of windblown sand, and other modern surface debris 
(see Fig. 5).!! This unit contained material that was deliberately put in place 
to create a flatter road surface. Although it was the last organic deposit, 
sebakhin made a final cut (220009) in the Late Antique period through the 
material before the area was abandoned and covered by windblown sand. 

The unit in question was approximately 4.4 by 1.8 meters with a maxi- 
mum thickness of 0.5 meters and was built up against the outer surface of 
the limestone wall of the granary (220034) on the north side of the street 
(see Fig. 6). The granary wall was composed of a foundation of roughly 
carved limestone blocks on top of which was placed a wall of unfired mud 
brick (130001), for which the exact dating is uncertain. The exterior of this 
wall was covered in a coarse mud plaster of roughly the same composition 
as the mud bricks. The deposit reached the lower edge of the mud plaster 
(220039) that was applied to the exterior of the limestone wall. 

The compact deposit in which the letter was found was composed of 
silty sand and organic materials. It contained a range of broken objects, 
some of which were intentionally discarded, while others may have blown 
into the street from adjacent areas. '? Ceramic finds from this unit are par- 
ticularly interesting, as they are of Amphore égyptienne 3 (AE3) type dated 
to the second century CE, despite occurring in units stratigraphically later 


10 The one exception is street CS190, a dromos, which was paved. See E.M. Husselman, 


Karanis Excavations of the University of Michigan in Egypt, 1928-1935. Topography and 
Architecture (Ann Arbor 1979) 12-13 and 29-31; P. van Minnen, “Archaeology and Papy- 
rology: Digging and Filling Holes?" in K. Lembke, M. Minas-Nerpel and S. Pfeiffer 
(eds.), Tradition and Transformation: Egypt under Roman Rule. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference Hildesheim, Roemer- and Pelizaeus Museum, 3-6 July 2008 (Leiden 
2010) 465-466. 

!! All units are referred to by six digit codes. The first two numbers represent the trench 
(i.e. 13 or 22) while the other four are the unit number (i.e. 0001, 0002, 0003, etc.). 

12 Apart from the fragments of papyrus, the unit frequently contained pottery, charcoal, 
textile fragments, pieces of wool, cordage, animal bone, dung, seeds, one piece of basketry, 
one piece of red and gold painted plaster, and one clay sealing with rope fibers. 
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than those with fourth/fifth-century CE ceramics (e.g. Unit 220019).13 Given 
the date of the letter (II CE) and the presence of this early pottery, this mate- 
rial was no doubt moved from another space. It is likely that debris that had 
accumulated in a structure not far away was used to fill in the uneven road 
surface, produced by those gathering sebakh in Late Antiquity. 

Despite the fact that unit 220015 was deposited to fill in potholes in 
the street, the context still provides further information about this letter 
and individuals involved. After the letter was read, it seems that it was 
discarded along with other common household items, including a broken 
sealing with a piece of rope still attached (see Fig. 7). Moreover, because 
the unit contained amphorae that originally date to the second century CE, 
which may have been used secondarily to carry water, the original depo- 
sitional context is likely to have been a domestic structure. Garbage at 
Karanis was generally discarded either within an unused room in a house 
or, more likely in this case, in an adjacent courtyard. 

The URU Fayum Project fragment preserves fourteen partial lines and 
an address on the back. While only the beginning of each line is preserved, 
comprising anywhere from 10 to 14 letters (for ll. 1-12), because Longus 
begins the letter with the same formula he employed in BGU 3.846, the 
first few lines can be completely reconstructed. The hand of the present 
letter is the same as that of BGU 3.846 and contains a number of phonetic 
interchanges: most notably s > αι and ı > et (Il. 2 and 3 cf. BGU 3.846.3, 
4, 20, 22). Establishing the relationship and order of the two letters is dif- 
ficult; in BGU 3.846.9-10 there is mention of a previous letter being sent 
but it cannot be determined whether the present fragment is that letter. 
While an apparent complaint about not receiving a letter from his mother 
is found in the present letter (1. 5-7), which might suggest that it could 
have been written after BGU 3.846 since this complaint does not appear at 
the beginning of that letter, this is by no means conclusive. Thus, the chrono- 
logical relationship of the two letters remains uncertain. 


13 J.-Y. Empereur and M. Picon, “Les ateliers d'amphores du Lac Mariout,” in 
J.-Y. Empereur (ed.), Commerce et artisanat dans l'Alexandrie hellénistique et romaine: 
actes du Colloque d'Athénes organisé par le CNRS, le Laboratoire de céramologie de Lyon 
et l'Ecole francaise d'Athénes, 11-12 décembre 1988 (Athens 1998) 77; R. Tomber, “Early 
Roman Egyptian Amphorae from the Eastern Desert of Egypt: A Chronological Sequence," 
in S. Marchand and A. Marangou (eds.), Amphores d "Égypte de la basse époque à l'époque 
arabe (Cairo 2007) 527. Sonali Gupta-Agarwal provided the analysis of ceramic materials 
at Karanis in 2010. 

14 Husselman (n. 10) 8. 

15 In BGU 3.846 lines tend to average between 30 and 35 letters. The initial layout of 
each letter is virtually the same with the address on the first line being set off and the text 
on |. 2 being indented before the following lines form a uniform left margin. 
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FY10-18718-da H x W = 10.5 cm x 6.5 cm Karanis, II CE 
— Ἀντῶ[νις Λόνγος Νειλοῦτι ] 
vacat 


[μο καὶ]] μητρεὶ [πλῖστα χαίρειν καὶ διὰ πάντων] 
εὔχομαί σαι ὑγ[ειαίνειν. τὸ προσκύνημά σου ποιῶ] 
Kat’ αἰκάστην ἡ[μαίραν παρὰ τῷ κυρίῳ Σαρά-] 


5 πειδει. [γ]εινώσκ[ειν σαι θέλω ὅτι 110 ] 
[. Jor τὴν [. ]ὴν ἐπ[ιστολὴν γράφω καί μοι οὐδε-] 
μείαν ἔ[γ]ραψες | +22 δι-] 
ηγήσατο ὅσα al +24 ] 
ug ὅτι . oqo. [ +24 ] 

10 ob προεδήλω[σ +22 ] 
ov συνκατα . [ +24 ] 
πες οὕτῳ χρονο[ +24 ] 
ειδου.[.].π.[ +24 ] 
[ +10 Jol +24 ] 


Back (along the fibers) 
15. ]ἀπόδος Νειλοῦτι ἀπὸ Λόνγου ὑε[ιοῦ.] 


2 l. μητρί; l. πλεῖστα 3. σε ὑγιαίνειν 4. καθ᾽ ἑκάστην ἡμέραν 4-5 Ι. Σαράπιδι 
51. γινώσκειν; l. σε 6.1. σοι 6-71. οὐδεμίαν 15. υἱοῦ 


"Anto[nius Longus to Nilous] his mother, [very many greetings. 
Continually] I pray for your health. [I make your supplication] every 
day [to the lord Sara]pis. I want you to know [that ... I wrote you] ... 
letter [and to me] you wrote nothing ... 

(Back) Deliver to Nilous from Longus her son." 


1 Ἀντῶ[νις Λόνγος Νειλοῦτι. Cf. BGU 3.846.1: Ἀντῶνις Λόνγος 
Νειλοῦτι. In both letters written by Antonius, the first line that contains 
the address is set off and there is a deliberate gap between ll. 1 and 2. 


2 [μο xoi]] μητρεὶ [πλῖστα χαίρειν. Cf. BGU 3.8462: [τ]ῇ μητρὶ 
π[λ]ῖστα χαίρειν. The deleted text at the start of the line that is 
crossed out with two horizontal strokes is legible, although why Anto- 
nius initially wrote it remains unclear. As is BGU 3.846.2, this line is 
also indented. 
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2-5 [kai διὰ πάντων] | εὔχομαί σαι ὑγ[ειαίνειν. τὸ προσκύνημά 
σου ποιῶ] | Kat’ αἱκάστην ἡ[μαίραν παρὰ τῷ κυρίῳ Σαρά]πειδει. 
[γ]εινώσκ[ειν σαι θέλω ὅτι. The very same formula with misspellings 
appears in BGU 3.846.2-5: καὶ διὰ πάντω[ν] εὔχομαί σαι ὑγειαίνειν. 
τὸ προσκύνη!μά σου [ποι]ῶ Kat’ αἱκάστην ἡμαίραν παρὰ τῷ | κυρίῳ 
[Σαρ]άπειδει. Misspellings in the lacuna have been taken from BGU 3.846. 
Given the use of the proskynema formula to Sarapis in ll. 3-5, this letter (as 
well as BGU 3.846) may have originated in Alexandria; see R.S. Bagnall 
and R. Cribiore, Women's Letters from Ancient Egypt, 300 BC — AD 800 
(Ann Arbor 2006) 89-90. On what might follow [γ]εινώσκ[ειν σαι θέλω 
ὅτι see comm. on ll. 6-7 below. 


6-7 [.]ov τὴν [ . ]ὴν ἐπ[ιστολὴν γράφω καί μοι odde]lustav 
ἔ[γ]ραψες. These lines seem to contain some kind of complaint that while 
Antonius has written his mother she has not written back. Based on paral- 
lels, the most likely sense could be something like: “I have written to you 
X number of letters and you have written to me nothing.” Cf. P.Vars. 22.5-6 
(third century CE; Arsinoite nome?): ἤδη σοι τρίτην ἐπιστολὴν ἔγραψα 
καὶ σύ μοι οὐδεμίαν ἔγραψας; P.Oxy. 14.1770.8-11 (third century CE; 
Oxyrhynchus): θ[αυμόζω ὅ]πως kað’ ἑκάστην [ἡμέραν] ὑμεῖν γράφω 
κα[ὶ οὐδεμί]αν μοι ἐγράψατε; P.Oxy. 14.1757.4-7 (ca. 138 CE; 
Oxyrhynchus): δευτέραν σοι ἐπιστολὴν γράφω {σοι} καὶ οὐδεμίαν 
μοι ἀντέγραψας; SB 12.10876.6-9 (II CE; provenance unknown): 
ἤδη σοι τρίτην ἐπιστο[λ]ὴν ταύτην πέμπω καὶ σὺ οὐδεμίαν μοι 
ἔπεμψας; O.Claud. 1.176.4-6 (early second century CE; Mons Claudia- 
nus); P.Mich. 3.208.4-5 (second century CE; provenance unknown); 
P.Mich. 8.484.3-5 (second century CE; Alexandria?); SB 3.6263.6-7 (late 
second century CE; Alexandria?); SB 16.12982.4-5 (third century CE; 
Alexandria?); SB 18.13593.15-18 (third/fourth century CE; provenance 
unknown); P.Ross.Georg. 5.6 (fourth century CE; Oxyrhynchite nome). 
It seems that this kind of complaint may have been included mainly in let- 
ters between family members; similar to the present letter, P.Oxy. 14.1770, 
SB 3.6263, and SB 12.10876 were addressed to a mother from a son and 
SB 18.13593 was addressed to a father from a son. 

While it is tempting to read τὴν [ . ]ήν as τρίτην, the η following the first 
t is secure. Maybe therefore the reading is either τὴν {[τ]ήν} or (ταύτην 
[τ]ήν; for ταύτην τὴν ἐπιστολήν see P.Paris 18.13 (III CE; provenance 
unknown); W.Chr. 21.21-22 (III CE; Arsinoite nome); O.Kell. 140.2-3 
{ΠΥ CE; Kellis); SB 5.8003.19 (IV CE; provenance unknown); 
P.Lond. 6.1915.29-30 (330-40 CE; Kynopolite ome); P.Lond. 5.1684.4 
(566/67 CE; Aphrodito); P.Ant. 2.94.15 (VI CE; Antinoite nome?). In 
P.Col. 10.252.6-7 (late I CE; Alexandria?) there is a complaint that five 
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Figure 1: URU Fayum Project — FY10-18718-da (recto) 
© UCLA-RUG-UoA Fayum Project 


letters have been sent without any return mail; in P.Tebt. 2.583 descr. 
(published by G. Adamson, “Letter from a Soldier in Pannonia," BASP 49 
[2012] 83, I. 20) there is a complaint that six letters have been sent with- 
out any return mail. 

For the beginning of 1. 6 another possibility might be [μ]οι τὴν [σ]ὴν 
ἐπ[ιστολὴν with the sense being something like: “I want you to know 
that as soon as so-and-so brought me your letter I responded but you 
haven't written in reply ...” Alternatively, if µείαν could just be for μίαν 
(i.e. “one letter"), ll. 5-7 could potentially be something like: “I want you 
to know that so-and-so gave me ([μ]οι) your ([σ]ὴν) letter. He/she wrote 
you one letter (ἔ[γ]ραψέ σ[οι) ..." 


7-8 [δι]]ηγήσατο ὅσα af. In BGU 3.846.14-15 Antonius uses διηγέ- 
opat: πάντα σοι διήγηται. 
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9 µε ὅτι .ooo . [. The ε is mostly lost in a lacuna but the crossbar 
and upper arch are partially extant. The crossbar of the t is lost where 
some fibers have pulled away and all that remains of the 1 is the bottom 
half of the hasta, but the reading of these letters appears fairly certain 
based on the extant traces and spacing. The @@@ combination is secure 
and while the letter that precedes it is almost entirely lost in a lacuna, the 
bottom of the hasta is extant below the break and it appears that a hori- 
zontal trace of ink can be detected to the left of the first œ. One pos- 
sibility is to take it as a τ, so perhaps the reading is τῷ φῶ. [. Alterna- 
tively, it might also be a κ. The reading k@@o is rare in the papyri with 
only a handful of attestations; it could be the dative form of the name 
Kophos (i.e. Κώφφ: P.Oxy. 7.1050.15 [II/III CE; Oxyrhynchus]), or the 
dative form of the adjective κωφός “deaf” or “dull”: P.Mich. 15.751.23- 
26 (late II CE; Alexandria?): y[d]y γράφω σοι [ὅπως] μνη[μονεύσῃς 
αὐ]το[ῦ.] νῦν yàp κωφῷ σοι ἔγραψεν. [καὶ ἔ]γραψας π[ερὶ] τούτων τὴν 
δευτέραν ἡμῖν ἐπισ[τολήν. (“Now I write to you so that you remember. 
Up to now his letter to you fell on deaf ears, and you wrote your second 
letter to us about these matters"); SB 3.7242.11-12 (III CE; Arsinoite 
nome?): εἶπον δὲ καὶ τῷ κωφῷ Διονυσίῳ ἵνα καὶ αὐτὸς ὃ ἐὰν εὕρῃ 
ἀγοράσῃ (“I also told dull Dionysius to buy whatever he could find"). 
Taking κωφω as something having to do with “deaf” or “deafness” on the 
part of his mother is tantalizing given that a few lines earlier there is some 
kind of complaint about not receiving mail (1l. 5-7) and in BGU 3.846.9-13 
he is pleading with his mother to take him back and rescue him from des- 
titution. Alternatively, it may even be that the word is κώφωσις (“injury”) 
and he is informing his mother that some harm has befallen him: cf. 
Gal. Hipp. prior. comm. 3.16.536.9: ὅτι κώφωσις αὐτῷ συνέπεσεν. In 
BGU 3.846 he repeatedly apprised his mother of his difficult circumstances. 


10 οὐ προεδήλω[σ. With the letter string προεδηλω- there are only 
a handful of options for the termination of this verb: προεδήλωσα, προε- 
δήλωσας, προεδηλώσαμεν, προεδήλωσαν. Perhaps the first person sin- 
gular form (προεδήλωσα) is most likely given the consistent use of the 
first person earlier in this letter (Il. 3, 5, 6, 8) and throughout BGU 3.846. 
However, the second person aorist singular (προεδήλωσας) might also be 
a possibility given that second person singular verbs are used elsewhere 
(1. 7). The verb προδηλόω in the aorist tense only occurs one other time: 
SB 6.9230.6 (III CE; Syene): καθὼς προεδηλώσαμέν σοι. 


11 ov συγκατα.[. After the final a there appear to be traces of a 
horizontal top stroke on an extended fiber that might be the remains of 
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either a y, π. or possibly t. If it is a π maybe the word is some form of 
συγκαταπλέω that is attested with some frequency in the papyri. 


12 πες οὕτῳ xpovo[. The πες combination may represent the termi- 
nation of a second person singular verb: cf. |. 7 ἔγραψες. In the papyri the 
termination -neç most often appears as part of εἶπες followed sometimes 
by the dative: e.g. εἶπές µοι. The reading -τες might also be a possibility. 
The letter combination ovto appears secure, although the letter division is 
uncertain: οὐ τῷ} Perhaps an alternate reading for this line might be τε 
σου TO χρονῳ (-τε might be the third person singular middle -to given 
the many spelling variations in the letter). 


13 ειδου.[.].π. [. The ε is mostly lost in a lacuna but the crossbar 
is visible and ligatures into the 1 in the same way as the £t combinations 
in Il. 2 and 5. There are many possibilities for ειδου at the start of the line: 
Ι. ἰδοῦ; the end of a name e.g. Ἡρακλείδου; etc. We do not think that it 
can refer to the Arsinoite nome division of Heraclides since μερίδος can- 
not be read from the extant traces of ink that follow. As the v is not entirely 
secure, perhaps it could be ειδοτ so it is some form of οἶδα. 


14 1] ἀπόδος Νειλοῦτι ἀπὸ Λόνγου ὑε[ιοῦ. Cf. BGU 3.846.26: μητρεὶ 
ἀπ(ὸ) Ἀντωνίω Λόνγου ὑειοῦ. 


Figure 2: URU Fayum Project — FY10-18718-da (verso) 
© UCLA-RUG-UoA Fayum Project 
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Figure 3: Plan of Karanis with the location of URU Fayum Project excavations 
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Figure 4: Trenches excavated by the URU Fayum Project in Karanis East 
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Topsoil 


(220001) 


Architectural debris Mudbrick tumble 
and trash (220003-220004) (220002) 


Windblown sand and 


Phase IV trash (220005-220007) 
Abandonment | 
Windblown sand and Architectural debris 
architectural debris (220010) 
(22008, 22001 1-13) 
Sebakhin cut 
(220009) 


Windblown sand 
(220014) 


Surface deposit 
Phase ΙΙΙ (220015) 
Street Use 


Windblown sand and 
trash (220016-220019) 


Figure 5: Abbreviated matrix of trench KAE 22. 
The papyrus was found in unit 220015. 
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Figure 6: Full extent of the street surface layer 220015. Photo by Daniel Jones. 
€ UCLA-RUG-UoA Fayum Project 


Figure 7: Fragmentary clay sealing attached to rope fibers (FY10-18713-gj). 
Photo by Joseph Lehner. 
€ UCLA-RUG-UoA Fayum Project 


A SYRIAC LETTER REUSED FOR A GREEK TAX RECEIPT 
FROM THE EARLY ISLAMIC PERIOD! 


A.E.T. McLaughlin Mercyhurst University and 
Lajos Berkes Humboldt-Universitàt zu Berlin 


Abstract. — We present an edition of P.Mich. inv. 7198. The front contains 
a Syriac letter; the back was reused for a Greek tax receipt, which can be 
dated to the 7th-8th century. The document was probably written in a monas- 
tery. The Syriac letter is of particular interest, since there are very few Syriac 
documentary papyri. 


Introduction 


There are extremely few Syriac documentary papyri that survive from 
late antiquity. Thus, the addition of one more to the conversation, however 
incomplete, is significant for helping us understand the writing practices of 
Syriac-speaking people in the seventh and eighth centuries. P. Mich. inv. 7198, 
likely originating in Egypt, contains a fragment of a private letter written in 
Syriac on the front and a nearly-complete (and therefore later) tax receipt 
written in Greek on the back. This is the second example of a Syriac papy- 
rus letter to be published so far (see below). This fragment is of interest to 
the studies of Syriac epistolary practices, monastic and administrative uses 
of papyrus material, and the relationships between monasteries and the 
secular government of early-Islamic Egypt. 


! A.E.T. McLaughlin provides the edition of the Syriac text and thanks Elizabeth Nabney 
for introducing her to the papyrus, as well as Brendan Haug, Monica Tsuneishi, and Nabney 
for their help with the papyrus and the Michigan collection. She also thanks Ute Possekal, 
organizer of the Syriac manuscripts session at the Society of Biblical Literature meeting 
in San Antonio in 2016, and session participants Jacob Lollar, Philip Forness, and Sarah 
Baribeau for their comments on the Syriac text, as well as J.E. Walters for further comments 
on the Syriac text. She also thanks the anonymous reviewer for BASP for helpful suggestions 
regarding the reading and context of the Syriac text. L. Berkes provides the edition of the 
Greek text, and thanks Graham Claytor for informing him about the existence of this papy- 
rus and Alain Delattre, Nikolaos Gonis, Naim Vanthieghem, and the anonymous reviewer 
for BASP for comments on the Greek text. The two authors are jointly responsible for the 
introduction. 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 55 (2018) 59-69. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.55.0.3285012 
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The papyrus is a rectangular fragment measuring 12.7 by 9.5 centime- 
ters. The text of the Syriac on the front has only one complete margin, the 
top, while the Greek text on the back, written upside-down relative to the 
Syriac, is complete except for the right margin. The Syriac text is written 
against the fibers, while the Greek is parallel to them.? The relative com- 
pleteness of the Greek suggests that the Syriac letter was written first, and 
then the papyrus was cut and the back used to produce the tax receipt and 
possibly other texts. The Greek document dates to the late seventh or early 
eighth century based on the hand and formularies, which in turn suggests 
a contemporary or earlier date for the Syriac letter. 

The provenance and acquisition history of this papyrus are unknown, but 
we can make some educated guesses. There is some evidence to suggest that 
it came from the earliest acquisition of papyri from Egypt by Grenfell and 
Hunt in 1920. It was rediscovered in 2015 in the very last box of uninven- 
toried papyri, which is labeled, *Not Inventoried; Fake Coptic; Arabic; 
Syriac-Greek." The box two above it is labeled, “Not Inventoried; From 
Purchase 1920! Keep Together! Do not mix!” (These labels reproduce 
the same text and order as the original tin boxes from the 1920s.) Although 
the inventory from 1920 does not mention this papyrus specifically, it does 
contain a reference to various Arabic documents on papyrus, parchment, 
and paper. Perhaps the text was not originally identified as Syriac, and by 
the time it was, in the late 1980s, its specific acquisition history had already 
been lost.? Nevertheless, we can say with reasonable certainty that this papy- 
rus was acquired by Michigan at an early date — if not 1920, then at least with 
one of the early and incompletely-inventoried acquisitions of the 1920s — and 
was purchased in Egypt. 

A likely provenance of Egypt, suggested by the papyrus’ purchase 
in Egypt in the early 20th century, helps to situate this document in its 
historical context.^ Of the other known Syriac papyri from Egypt, many 
were found at the Monastery of the Syrians in the Wadi al Natrun.> This 
monastery, originally a sixth-century Coptic foundation, was rebuilt by 
Syrian monks in the early ninth century and began receiving donations of 
Syriac manuscripts at this early date. The Syriac parchment and papyrus 


? Since there are only a handful of Syriac documentary papyri preserved, we cannot 
draw any conclusions concerning whether this was normal scribal practice. 

3 Per email correspondence with Gregg Schwendner, 13 November, 2016. 

4 Egyptian documentary texts written in Syriac are extremely few in number relative 
to those written in other languages spoken in Egypt. 

5 For an overview of Syriac papyri from Egypt, their current locations, and publications, 
see W.M. Brashear, “Syriaca,” APF 44 (1998) 86-127, esp. 87-92. 

€ On the Monastery of the Syrians (Deir al Surian), see the introduction to S.P. Brock 
and L. Van Rompay, Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts and Fragments in the Library 
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manuscripts found in the excavations at this monastery — mostly in the 
late-nineteenth and early-twentieth century, and one in 1998 — have been 
fragments of literary works.’ Further, if the seventh-eighth century date 
of our text based on the physical use of the papyrus is correct, then our 
papyrus predates the acquisition of the monastery by Syrians. Regardless, 
there is no positive evidence to suggest that this papyrus originated in the 
Monastery of the Syrians. 

We would like to suggest that it came from another Syriac monastery 
in Egypt or (more likely) one of the scattered Syriac-speaking monks that 
resided in Coptic monasteries in the eighth century.’ The monastery of 
Apa Apollos at Bawit is a candidate. Numerous papyri survive from this 
monastery, where the reuse of texts for fiscal documents is amply attested. 
Furthermore, a Syriac inscription from the 7th or 8th century was found 
at Bawit, attesting to the use of Syriac at this monastery.? The other known 
Egyptian Syriac private letter on papyrus, P.Berol. inv. 8285, published 
in 1998 and 1999 by Brashear and Brock, came from Arsinoiton Polis in 
the Fayyum.'° The name “Kosmas,” which appears on the back of our 
papyrus, may suggest the Fayyum as its origin.!! P.Berol. inv. 8285, which 
possibly dates to the sixth or seventh century, attests to the existence of a 
network of Syriac-speaking monks in Egypt in the period just before our 
papyrus. That network was certainly still in place into the Islamic period, 
as the re-foundation of the Monastery of the Syrians indicates. Thus, we can 
reasonably situate this papyrus in the context of those monastic networks. ? 


of Deir Al-Surian, Wadi Al-Natrun (Egypt) (Leuven 2014). See also H.G. Evelyn-White, 
The Monasteries of the Wadi ‘n Natriin, vol. 3 (New York 1933) 170-177 (but note the 
correction to Evelyn-White’s dating thanks to a more recent discovery of inscriptions in 
L. Van Rompay and A.B. Schmidt, “Takritans in the Egyptian Desert: The Monastery of the 
Syrians in the Ninth Century,” JCSSS 1 [2001] 41-60, esp. 50-51, illustrated in K. Innemée 
and L. Van Rompay, “La présence des Syriens dans le Wadi al-Natrun [Egypte],” Parole 
de l'Orient 23 [1998] 200 and 201). On the early development of the monastery’s Syriac 
library, see Brock and Van Rompay, XIV-XV and Van Rompay and Schmidt, esp. 42- 
49. 

7 A selection of these are published in Brock and Van Rompay (n. 6). 

8 T.G. Wilfong, “The Non-Muslim Communities: Christian Communities," in C.F. Petry 
(ed.), The Cambridge History of Egypt, vol. 1 (Cambridge 1998) 175-197, esp. 193-194. 
On Syriac monks in Egypt belonging to the Coptic church, see Van Rompay and Schmidt 
(n. 6) 48-49. 

? On the inscription, which is no longer extant, see Brashear (n. 5), 89. 

10 Brashear (n. 5); S. Brock, “A Syriac Letter on Papyrus: P.Berol.Inv. 8285," Hugoye 2 
(1999) 163-166. 

!! See W. Clarysse, “Kosmas and Damianus in Egyptian Onomastics," in P.Gascou, 
pp. 559-564, esp. 563. 

12 On monasticism in Byzantine and early-Islamic Egypt, see E. Wipszycka, Moines 
et communautés monastiques en Egypte (IVe-VIle siècles) (Varsovie 2009). For a more 
specific discussion of the economic activity of these monasteries, see E. Wipszycka, Les 
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The content of the letter confirms this impression. If read correctly, it 
provides additional evidence for the interrelations between monks and 
the secular governance of Egypt. Some of the categories of people men- 
tioned in this text help contextualize this document. The priest (gashisha) 
mentioned in line 1, followed by “your brothers" as a plural addressee 
certainly points to a monastic context. Line 2 contains the phrase “for 
you (singular) or our spiritual father." These clues are all indicative of the 
spiritual relationships shared among priests and monks that were often 
carried out through letters in late antique Egypt. '? 

Line 6, “they desire that your steward [qayuma] act in accordance with” 
further situates this letter in a monastic context. Qayuma could be here 
the Syriac-language equivalent of the Greek oikonomos.'* Oikonomos 
was a monastic office, whose holder was responsible for managing the 
property of the monastery.'? Oikonomoi show up frequently in contem- 
porary Greek and Coptic papyri from Egypt. This sort of language is 
expected in administrative letters containing instruction from somewhere 
higher up in a leadership hierarchy, and therefore marks this document 
as typical of monastic administration in late antique Egypt. 

Further, it would not be surprising to find such a letter reused for a tax 
receipt in a monastic context, as this letter was. There are several exam- 
ples for Greek and Coptic letters reused for fiscal documents from the 
Apa Apollos Monastery at Bawit.! By the Byzantine period, monasteries 
had to pay taxes on their landholdings but were exempt from personal and 
other taxes. After the Islamic conquest, the exemptions for monks were 
retained initially, but abolished sometime between 693 and 705, after 
which monks became liable for the poll-tax as well. The heavy tax burden 
that fell on monasteries in the 8th century is amply attested in papyrologi- 
cal evidence. Monasteries organized the collection of their taxes inter- 
nally and forwarded the payments to the state." Our Syriac letter could 


ressources et les activités économiques des églises en Égypte du IVe au Vile siècle 
(Bruxelles 1972). 

13 See the studies collected in M. Choat and M. Giorda (eds.), Writing and Communi- 
cation in Early Egyptian Monasticism (Leiden 2017). 

14 I should note that “steward” or oikonomos is not the most common definition of 
qayuma. Qayuma is broader than oikonomos and means “manager” or “superintendent” 
(J. Payne Smith, A Compendious Syriac Dictionary [Oxford 1903], s.v. το asa). I have 
chosen the more specific translation “steward,” however, on the basis of the monastic 
content of this letter and comparisons with other letters from Egyptian monasteries. 

15 On monastic oikonomoi, see Wipszycka (n. 12, 2009) 331-335. 

16 See the discussion of A. Delattre, P.Brux.Bawit, p. 126. 

17 On the taxation of the monasteries in the early Islamic period, see the summary in 
P. Sijpesteijn, Shaping a Muslim State: The World of a Mid-Eighth-Century Egyptian 
Official (Oxford 2013) 99-100. 
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conceivably have functioned in this internal process of tax collection, and 
with the steward acting as point person between the monastery and the 
secular government.!5 This papyrus might well point to the existence of 
a Syriac-speaking monastery that was administered similarly to Coptic- 
speaking monasteries in early Islamic Egypt, or at least a Syriac-speaking 
group within a Coptic monastery. 


1. Front: Fragment of a Syriac Letter 


P.Mich. inv. 7198 12.7 (h) x 9.5 (w) cm late VII-early VIII CE 
provenance unknown 


The Syriac script looks like an early Serto.!? Letter forms are consistent 
with those in early Serto manuscripts of the eighth through tenth centu- 
ries, such as the final taw in line 6, the angular gophs in lines 4 and 6, 
and the right-leaning alaphs in lines 1, 5, and 7.?? The letter forms in this 
papyrus more closely resemble those in later Serto manuscripts than 
those in P.Berol. inv. 8285, our closest documentary comparandum. In the 
latter text, the final taws do not curl at the bottom and the alaphs curve 
down and to the right at the end almost as in an estrangela hand. Some 
inconsistencies across the text of our papyrus, as well as the use of Serto 
script, suggest that it was written in a documentary style.?' The top mar- 
gin is preserved intact, but at the bottom the text is cut off in the middle 
of line 9. The last line of text could be the original last line (because the 
text on the back is complete on that margin), but since that line is cut off 
right in the middle, it is impossible to know. Further, because of the way 
this papyrus was cut and reused, we have no idea how much farther to 
the right and to the left the text would have extended. The preserved text 
is a midsection of the original letter relating to monastic administration. 


18 On relations between monasteries and Arab government officials in early Islamic 
Egypt, see A. Delattre, “Le monastére de Baouit et l'administration arabe,” in A. T. Schubert 
and P. Sijpesteijn (eds.), Documents and the History of the Early Islamic World (Leiden 
2015) 43-49. 

1 For a description of early Serto, see Brock and Van Rompay (n. 6) XXII and 471. 

20 See images in W.H.P. Hatch, An Album of Dated Syriac Manuscripts (Boston 1946), 
plates XCV-CXV, esp. CI, which contains elongated beths similar to those in our papyrus. 
See also images from the ninth-century papyrus fragments in Brock and Van Rompay (n. 6) 
823-828. The date of our text is determined by the reuse of a papyrus containing a Syriac 
letter to record a seventh-eighth century Greek tax document. Otherwise, a ninth-century 
date for our text might be more likely. 

?! On Serto developing out of a cursive hand, see M.M. Mango, “The Production of 
Syriac Manuscripts, 400-700 AD," in Scritture, libri e testi nelle aree provinciali di Bisanzio 
(Spoleto 1991) 161-180, esp. 173. 
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. father [unintelligible] [unintelligible] of receiving ... 
. [Someone sends] much greeting in God [traces] us all to/for ... 
. we waited for him [unintelligible] with us who ... 
. priest [Name?], your brothers send ... 
5  ...to you or our spiritual father, that we are silent [trace] ... 

. they desire that your steward regard ... 
. and so [hole in the text] [unintelligible] your name ... 
. your sons and your people and it will increase . 

{επι cut off in the middle of this line, ütteadable lt 


1 mm: I restored an alaph in the first word to produce “father” 
because it seemed consistent with the context of the rest of the letter and 
the genre of monastic letter-writing in Byzantine/early Islamic Egypt. 
Internal administrative documents originating from a superior in the 
monastery of Apa Apollos at Bawit often began with variations on “our 
father writes."?? The rs, however, could be the ending of numerous 
other words. 


— ]amsı: I restored a final alaph to this word to create a noun, 
from =m, which I have translated as “receiving.” 


2 eoe CA mmu» πό ολ νὰ; The phrase “much greeting in 
God" positively identifies this text as a letter. “Greetings in the lord” was 
a common formula found in Greek and Coptic Christian papyrus letters, 
so much so that these phrases were often abbreviated.” Some variants on 


22 On this formula see S.J. Clackson, P.Bawit Clackson, pp. 3-4. 

?3 M. Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri (Turnhout 2006) 101-102; 
A.M. Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord: Early Christians and the Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
(Cambridge, Mass. 2008) 57-67. 
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this common greeting include “Greetings in the lord God," “Greetings in 
the lord God our savior,” and simply “Greetings in God," which is what 
we have here in Syriac. 

The root meaning of men is “from,” but that is not always the sense of 
it, and grammars list “beside” and “at the right hand of” as possible trans- 
lations for men in certain contexts.?^ This papyrus thus presents evidence 
for use of the construction “shlamah men alaha” as a way to render the 
common epistolary phrase “Greetings in God” into Syriac. 


?* T, Noeldeke, Compendious Syriac Grammar (London 1904), §249A. 
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3 æ: The open circle above the mem in the final word is a vowel 
marker distinguishing this word, man, from the men in line 2, which lacks 
punctuation.?? This is evidence for the use of estrangela diacritical markers 
in private letters on papyrus. 


4 isa: Despite identifying all the letters in this word, I cannot 
read a word. Perhaps it is a personal name, such as the Arabic Gubayr. 
If so, the text would read, “the priest, Gubayr." 


— ards’: The two dots (seyame) above this word designate it as 
a plural noun, but since “priest” and “Gubayr” are singular, and the num- 
ber of the verb is unknown, it is possible that this seyame is an error and 


the word should read . a es, “your brother" instead. 


5 - : There is a trace of black ink at the end of this line where the 
papyrus is torn. 


6 masas: The form is ambiguous. It could either be first person plu- 
ral or third person singular. Thus, an alternate translation of this phrase is, 
"they desire that we regard." 


—  aamoaso: “your steward.” Literally “manager,” e sasa could 
be equivalent of the Greek oikonomos. Oikonomoi were responsible for 
the fiscal and administrative activity in the monastery and communicated 
with people outside the monastery.”° 


7 a: There is a hole in the papyrus after these two letters that 
exhibits traces of ink, but no additional letters can be identified. 


8 va: The final letter in this word could instead be a nun, render- 
ing the form first person plural: “our sons.” 


The two marks over the beth are a seyame, designating this word as a 
plural noun. 


-- assa: This word “and your people” is further suggestive of 
the community to which the letter refers. Nashoutha could mean family 
or household, but also a larger group like race or people.” The incom- 
pleteness of the letter does not allow for a more specific translation. 


— mex: This phrase could indicate well-wishes, suggesting that 
the cut-off line 9 could actually be the final line of the text. 


25 ΤΕ Coakley, Robinson's Paradigms and Exercises in Syriac Grammar, Sixth Edition 
(Oxford 2013), App. B. 

26 See above, and Wipszycka (n. 12, 2009) 331-332. 

27 Payne Smith (n. 14), s.v. ox. 
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2. Back: Greek Tax Receipt 


On the back of the Syriac letter, traces of a tax receipt of the early 
Islamic period are preserved. It seems that the document is complete apart 
from the right side, where probably one or two words are missing, but 
see below the note on line 1. The readable words and the summary at the 
bottom suggest a tax receipt. Tax-demand notes (entagia) also contain 
summaries at the bottom, but the other parts of this document — especially 
the signature — do not conform to the pattern of this genre. The receipt was 
issued for a payment of one solidus for various taxes of a twelfth indiction. 
The dating of the text to the VII- VIII centuries is secured by the charac- 
teristic handwriting and formularies. The script is a minuscule with strong 
cursive influence. 


sies T traces [ 
(καὶ) διαφόρ(ων) ...[ca. 4] t ..... ( ) (καὶ) τῶ(ν) [ 
..() nap.. ivd(iktiov)o(c) δωδεκ(ά)τ(ης) ð) epl 
χρυ(σοῦ) ἀρίθίμιον) γό(μισµμα) [a ca. 5 ἐγρά]φ[(η)] μ(ηνὸς) 
II(a)x(ov) c ἱνδ(ικτίων)ο(ς) τ{ 
5 1 Κοσμᾷ στ([(οι)χ(εΏ! 


νας. 
(m. 2?) γί(νεται) νό(μισµα) a 


2 Σδιαφορρ΄΄ pap. ] tT... .-$t° pap. 3 .. pap., y δωδεκ]δραρ. 4 yp"api v? pap., 
μ/πχςινδ” pap. 6 yw°a pap. 


*... and of (?) various ... and of the ... of the twelfth indiction through 
me (?) ... 1 counted gold solidus ... it was written Pachon 6th, indiction 
l- ... t Kosma agrees ... in total 1 solidus." 


] ....K.t: This is presumably the beginning of the text, since there 
are no traces of ink visible on the upper margin that could point to a 
previous line. Furthermore, the upper edge of the papyrus is straight. A 
possible reading is [1] σ[ὺ]ν Θ(εῷ) x[a]c[époX.e.?* It is impossible to read 
δέδ[ω]κ[ε]. After the verb indicating the payment, one expects the name 
of the tax-payer, his patronymic, and possibly occupation and origo, fol- 
lowed by a preposition like ἀπό or ὑπέρ. At the end of the line, perhaps 
read ónpo(otov) (SNL? pap.). 


28 Or another form of the verb καταβάλλω. 
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2 διαφόρ(ων) ...[: Perhaps διαφόρ(ων) στί[χων. This would be the 
first time that this collocation occurs in a tax receipt. It is attested in the tax 
registers P.Lond. 4.1433.14 (Aphrodito, 707), CPR 22.22.3 (provenance 
unknown, 775-776), and the writing exercise SPP 10.175.13 (Arsinoite 
nome, VIII). This last text attests the phrase χρ]υσικ(ῶν) δημ(οσίων) 
[κ]αὶ διαφόρ(ων) στίχ(ων) which may be a parallel for our document. 
A similar phrase is attested in P.Poethke 39.3 (Hermopolis, 729): (ὑπὲρ) 
ónpo(otov) (καὶ) ἄλλων and probably in P.Prag. 1.27.3 (Thinite or Arsinoite 
nome, 741): (ὑπὲρ) μέρους 6npooíov (Kai) ἄλλ[ων.7᾽ 


E aqu ( ): One may think of x with a superscript abbreviation, 
perhaps τῆ(ς). After that, one could try to read δᾳπά(νης) (“maintenance 
tax"), but this would need a further specifiation, if there is a preceeding 
article. 


3 ..()map.. ἰνδίκτίων)ο(ς) δωδεκ(ά)τ(ης): The first letter is 
comparable to the tau of τῶ(ν) at the end of the second line. The super- 
script letter — an upsilon or an eta? — points to an abbreviation, read per- 
haps τ(ο)ῦ or τῆ(ς). The next word is difficult: παρ- before ἰνδίικτίων) 
ο(ς) suggests a participle often found at this position such as παρούσης or 
παρελθούσης. The traces of the fourth letter are compatible with an iota, 
so one might think of παριούσης; cf. P.Lond. 5.1686.24-25 (Aphrodito, 
565): ὑπὲρ κανόνος | τῆς παριούσης τρισκ(αι)δεκάτης ἰνδικτίονος. 
However, as the cited parallel shows, we would expect in this case the 
ordinal number before ἰγδ(ικτίων)ο(ς).Ὁ This suggests that a mention of 
a tax is to be expected before ivd(iktimv)o(c).7! 


— δίι᾽) εμ[; Probably δ(ι’) ἐμ[οῦ, but this is unexpected at this position. 


4 ἀρίθίμιον) νό(µισµα): The term ἀρίθ(μιον) qualifies the solidus 
as the actual coin in contrast to the accounting unit, the ἔχον vómopa.?? 


— [ca. 5: This lacuna may be supplied with the repetition of the paid 
sum: γί(νεται) νό(μισμα) a μό(νον). 


2» See the reedition of P.Prag. 1.27 in N. Gonis, “Reconsidering Some Fiscal Documents 
from Early Islamic Egypt ΠΙ.7 ZPE 169 (2009) 197-208, esp. 202-203 and the remarks on 
both papyri in N. Gonis, “Reconsidering Some Fiscal Documents from Early Islamic Egypt 
IV,” ZPE 186 (2013) 270-274, esp. 273-274. 

30 Apart from dating formulas, the cardinal number usually follows ivótktíovoc, but 
there are exceptions, cf., e.g., SB 28.17246.2-3 (Theban region, 719): (ὑπὲρ) πρώτη(ς) 
καταβολῆς | ἰνδ(ικτίωνος) δευτέρας. 

?! Alain Delattre and Naim Vanthieghem wonder whether one could read τῆ(ς) παρ(ούσης) 
1B ἰνδ(ικτίων)ο(ς) and reckon with a scribal error (repeating the indiction year). 

` 32 See F. Morelli, “Le monete d'oro contanti di SPP X 62 raddoppiato. Un altro registro 
alfabetico (dell'archivio di Flavius Atias?)," ZPE 189 (2014) 218-224. 
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— Il(a)y(ov) c ἱνδ(ικτίων)οίς) wu: Pachon 6 equals May 1, which was 
probably the starting day of the indiction.** The text was, therefore, likely 
written in the subsequent indiction — the 13th. 


6 vó(mopa): This dot-shaped abbreviation is well attesteed in 7th- 
8th century documents.? 


53 See R.S. Bagnall and K.A. Worp, Chronological Systems of Byzantine Egypt (Leiden 
and Boston 2004) 28. 

34 See N. Gonis, “ Abbreviated Nomismata in Late Seventh- and Eighth-Century Docu- 
ments: Notes on Palaeography and Taxes," ZPE 2001 (136) 119-122. 


P.OXY. 24.2401 AND THE HISTORY OF TERENCE'S TEXT 
IN ANTIQUITY! 


Gabriel Nocchi Macedo Université de Liége 


Abstract. — Re-edition of P.Oxy. 24.2417, which I argue is important for 
the history of Terence's text in antiquity. A detailed codicological (1) and 
paleographic (2) description of the papyrus is followed by a discussion of 
the layout of verses and the complex question of colometry in Terentian 
manuscripts (3). This leads to an assessment of the papyrus within the tex- 
tual tradition of Terence in antiquity (4), which is followed by a new edi- 
tion of the text (5) and a line-by-line commentary (6). 


Terence is one of the few Latin authors whose tradition can be fol- 
lowed back into antiquity. The didascaliae transmitted in the late antique 
codex Bembinus (Vat. Lat. 3226 = ms. A) and in the ninth- and tenth- 
century manuscripts of the so-called recensio Calliopiana? give evidence 
of performance of the comedies as early as the second century BC? As 
far as direct evidence is concerned, in addition to the Bembinus (dated 


! Versions of this paper were presented at the 28th International Congress of Papyrol- 
ogy in Barcelona, in August 2016, and at the Department of Classical Studies at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, in December 2016. I thank professors and colleagues 
present at both events for their questions and comments. I am sincerely grateful to Francesca 
Schironi, Timothy Moore, Benjamin Victor, and Marie-Héléne Marganne for their valuable 
suggestions and corrections. I also thank Sander Goldberg and Ruth Caston for their advice 
about current scholarship on Terence. I had the opportunity of examining P.Oxy. 24.2401 in 
the Sackler Library, Oxford, in 2012, 2015, and 2016. I thank Daniela Colomo, curator of 
the Oxyrhynchus Papyri collection, for welcoming me in the Papyrology Rooms. 

2 The “Calliopian recension” regroups manuscripts of the y- and 6-classes, which 
supposedly had a common ancestor (2). Calliopus, whose name is attested in subscriptions 
to these manuscripts, is thought to have been a late antique grammarian, who “edited” or 
corrected Terence’s text. See G. Jachmann, Die Geschichte des Terenztextes im Altertum 
(Basel 1924) 119-137; J.D. Craig, Ancient Editions of Terence (Oxford 1929); J.N. Grant, 
Studies in the Textual Tradition of Terence (Toronto 1986) 1-7; J. Velaza, La historia del texto 
de Terencio en la Antigiiedad (Barcelona 2007) 33-50; B. Victor, “History of the Text and 
Scholia,” in A. Augoustakis and A. Traill (eds.), A Companion to Terence (Chichester 
2013) 342-362; B. Victor, “The Transmission of Terence,” in M. Fontaine and A.C. Scafuro 
(eds.), The Oxford Handbook of Greek and Roman Comedy (Oxford 2014) 699-715; 

3 On the didascaliae, see D. Klose, Die Didaskalien und Prologe des Terenz (Freiburg 
1966); J. Linderski, “The aediles and the didascaliae," AHB 1 (1987) 83-88; P. Tansey, “New 
Light on the Roman Stage: A Revival of Terence's Phormio Rediscovered," RAM 144 (2001) 
22-43. 
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to the late fifth or sixth century), three other late antique manuscripts of 
Terence are extant, which makes him the second-best attested Roman 


poet in pre-Carolingian times, after Virgil. 


Manuscript Content Century Material Provenance 
P.Vindob. inv. L 103 (ZIP) Andria 489-499, 514-521, IV papyrus Egypt 
539-544, 575-583 
P.Oxy. 24.2401 (=I) Andria 602-668, 925-950, IV/V papyrus Egypt 
957-979 
Vat. Lat. 3226 (=A) Andria 787-878, 888-902, V/VI parchment Western 
911-981; Eunuchus; Europe 
Heauton timoroumenos; (Italy?) 
Phormio; Hecyra 38-880; 
Adelphoe 1-914, 944, 957, 
964-967 
Sankt-Gallen, Heauton timoroumenos 857- V/VI parchment Western 
Stiftsbibliothek 912, 878 (palimpsest, Europe 
pp. 299-300, 313-314 (=Sa) scriptio 
inferior) 


Table 1: Late Antique Manuscripts of Terence 


The oldest of the ancient manuscripts are the two papyrus fragments 
found in Egypt which, coincidently, contain passages from the same com- 
edy, Andria (The Girl from Andros). P.Vindob. inv. L 103,^ dated on pale- 
ographic grounds to the fourth century, was the object of a detailed study 
by Roberto Danese.? P.Oxy. 24.2401, however, has garnered little schol- 
arly attention since its 1957 edition by Colin H. Roberts.’ Here I propose 
a revision of the Oxyrhynchus fragment, which I argue is an important 
testimony for the history of Terence's text. First, I provide a detailed cod- 
icological (1) and paleographic (2) description of the papyrus. Then, I 
discuss the layout of verses and the complex question of colometry in 
Terentian manuscripts (3). This leads to an assessment of the papyrus 
within Terence's tradition in antiquity (4). Finally, a new edition of the 
text (5) 1s followed by a critical commentary (6). 


* MP? 2933.1 = LDAB 3983 = CLA 10.1537. 

5 R. Danese, "Revisione del PVindob. L 103 (Terenzio),” SCO 39 (1989) 133-157. 

6 MP? 2934 = LDAB 3982 = E.A. Lowe, Codices latini antiquiores. Supplement 
(Oxford 1971) no. 1717. 

7 C.H. Roberts, “2401. Terence, Andria,” in E. Lobel, C.H. Roberts, E.G. Turner, and 
J. W.B. Barns (eds.), The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XXIV (London 1957) 110-123. 
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(1) Codicology? 


P.Oxy. 24.2401 consists of fragments of two nonconsecutive leaves 
from a papyrus codex. The first fragment (henceforth fr. a) is well pre- 
served, measuring 30.6 x 17.8 cm.? Considerable portions of the upper 
(3.5 cm), lower (5.4 cm), and left-hand side (2.7 cm) margins have sur- 
vived. The recto corresponds to the side on which the text runs across the 
fibers (|), and contains Andria 602-634, laid out in a column of 35 lines, 
four of which (Il. 4, 5, 25, 26) are occupied by speaker indications 
(cf. infra). The height of the written space is about 21.5 cm. The verso, 
where text lines run parallel to the fibers (—), contains Andria 635-668 
in 34 lines. The ends of all lines are missing on the recto, and the begin- 
nings of most, on the verso. The second fragment (henceforth fr. b) is 
considerably more damaged than fr. a. It measures 19.3 x 20 cm and 
contains portions of the upper (3.8 cm) and the left-hand side (5 cm) 
margins. Andria 924-951 was copied on the recto, which corresponds to 
the — side, in 28 lines, while verses 957-979 are written on the verso (|) 
in 23 lines, two of which (ll. 9-10) are occupied by speaker indications. 

The original height of the leaves was probably only slightly larger than 
that of fr. a, perhaps 31-32 cm. Counting the missing letters at the begin- 
nings and ends of lines on fr. a, we would measure the breadth of the 
written surface at about 15-16 cm. The breadth of the leaf — including 
both lateral margins — would be at least 23-24 cm.!? The codex is included 
in “Group 3” of Eric Turner’s classification of early papyrus codices, that 
is, fairly large formats, measuring 32/31 x 23/21 cm. Turner lists ten manu- 
scripts under this category, dated to the second through seventh/eighth cen- 
turies AD.'' Among Latin papyrus codices whose dimensions can be cal- 
culated, P.Oxy. 24.2401 is one of the largest surviving exemplars. 

Verses 952-956 are missing from fr. b, and were undoubtedly written 
on the lost lower part of recto (—). Since the passage from 929 to 958 is a 
sequence of iambic octonarii, which are copied one per line on the papyrus, 
it is safe to assume that verses 952-956 were laid out as five individual 


5 Digital images of P.Oxy. 24.2401 are available on the POxy: Oxyrhynchus Online 
website: www.papyrology.ox.ac.uk/POxy/. 

? Measurements are given in the order height x breadth. 

10 These measurements differ somewhat from those hypothesized by Lowe (n. 6) 
πο. 1717, and R. Seider, Paldographie der Lateinischen Papyri II, 1: Literarische Papyri, 
Texte Klassischer Autoren (Stuttgart 1978) no. 41, p. 104, but are accepted by S. Ammi- 
rati, Sul libro latino antico. Ricerche bibliologiche e paleografiche (Pisa-Roma 2016) 
54-55: 31 x 22 em. 

!! E.G. Turner, The Typology of the Early Codex (Philadelphia 1977). 
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lines. The original content of fr. b— was then verses 924-956 in 34 lines. 
Lines are also missing on the lower part of fr. b|, but their number and 
content cannot be determined with certainty. 

Even if no traces of folding can be seen on either of the fragments, 
Roberts’s assumption that the two leaves were originally conjoint is plau- 
sible. We can take this hypothesis a step further and attempt a reconstruc- 
tion of the quire to which the bifolium fr. a + fr. b belonged. (1) Calcu- 
lating the number of verses missing between v. 668 (last line of fr. a—) 
and v. 924 (first line of fr. b—) at 255,? to which 16 lines of speaker 
indications are added; ! (2) considering that vv. 669-923 are iambic sen- 
arii (145), septenarii (147). and octonarii (ia?) and trochaic septenarii 
(tr^), ^ which should be copied one per line; ? (3) and estimating an aver- 
age of 34 lines per page, we conclude that there were eight pages of text 
between fr. a and fr. b. These eight pages occupied the two internal bifo- 
lia of a quire, while fr. a and fr. b conjoint formed the external bifolium. 
The following scheme shows how the quire may have been structured. 
The brackets are used to note verses which are not extant on the papyrus. 


Figure 1: Codicological Arrangement of P.Oxy. 24.2401 


12 The text used for these calculations is that of a standard critical edition, namely 
W. Lindsay and R. Kauer, Terenti Afri comoediae, suppl. app. cur. O. Skutsch (Oxford 1958). 

13 Speaker indications occupy two lines: the first contains the names of the characters 
and the second, their roles. They appear at every change of scene and thus were probably 
present between vv. 684 and 685, 715 and 716, 739 and 740, 795 and 796, 819 and 820, 
841 and 842, 871 and 872, and 903 and 904. 

1^ 669-681 iambic senarii; 682-683 iambic octonarii; 684-715 iambic septenarii; 716- 
819 iambic senarii; 820-860 trochaic septenarii; 861-863 iambic octonarii; 864 trochaic 
septenarii; 865 iambic octonarii; 866-895 iambic senarii; 896-923 trochaic septenarii. 

15 See infra, pp. 81-84. 
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If we accept this hypothetical reconstruction, we note that the pages in 
the quire followed the order |— up until [leaf 3], in the center of the 
quire, and then the order is inverted to >|. Page 12 on leaf 6 (= fr. b|) 
is the last page of the Andria. If the original codex contained only this 
comedy, our outer bifolium (= leaf 1 + leaf 6 = fr. a + fr. b) would cer- 
tainly be the outermost bifolium of the quire, which would then be a 
ternion. However, if other plays were a part of the same manuscript, the 
quire could have had more outer bifolia, whose first leaves (before our 
leaf 1) would have contained verses from the Andria before 602 and 
whose second leaves (after our leaf 6) would have contained the begin- 
ning of another play. The varying number of lines per page and the irreg- 
ular layout of verses in the cantica (see infra) keep us from estimating 
the total number of pages occupied by the Andria in the original codex. 
Lack of evidence likewise prevents us from answering further questions 
about the content of the original codex: did it contain, like the Bembinus, 
all six plays? Or only one? Or a selection? Was the Andria (and the 
other plays) preceded by didascalic indications, Apollinaris's summary 
(periocha), and by the list of dramatis personae, like the Bembinus and 
most of the medieval codices? 


(2) Paleography 


The hand of P.Oxy. 24.2401 is a well-executed upright half-uncial, 
mixed with some capital and cursive elements. Characters are relatively 
tall and often narrow: b, d, /, s stick out above the notional upper line; 
sometimes the first stroke of n descends below the notional baseline, 
while its final stroke sticks out above the upper line; sometimes the sec- 
ond stroke of u sticks out above the upper line. Noteworthy shapes are 
those of m, sometimes round as in the uncial script, sometimes angular, 
s and r, which are similar to cursive forms, and g, which is sometimes 
uncial (fr. a |, l. 19 = v. 617 ego), sometimes half-uncial (fr. a, 1. 7 — 
v. 641 géssero). The most interesting paleographic feature of P.Oxy. 2401 
is the notable influence of a Greek script, the Alexandrian majuscule, 
first noticed by Richard Seider.! Amply attested in both books and doc- 
uments from the second to the ninth century AD, this script is character- 


16 Seider (n. 10) 104. The author refers to the Alexandrine majuscule as “koptischer 
Stil.” The script was also termed “Coptic uncial.” See G. Cavallo, “Grammata Alexandrina,” 
JOB 24 (1975) 23-54. 
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ized by vertical yet curved forms, and a flowing ductus which prolongs 
descending obliques. Elements of the Alexandrian majuscule in the Latin 
script of our Terence papyrus can be seen mostly in the fluidity of the 
hand, the contrast between narrow and broad letters, and the drawing of 
letters such as e, o, and a, which are similar to £, o, and a. This graphical 
influence does not however suffice as a dating criterion for the hand of 
P.Oxy. 2401, since the characteristics listed here can be seen in many 
examples of the Alexandrian majuscule dated from the fifth to the sixth 
century." Moreover, among the extant Latin papyri there is no close 
paleographic parallel to the “heterogeneous” script of the Oxyrhynchus 
Terence.? The most pertinent comparison seems to be with the Latin 
hand of P.Ryl. 3.478 + P.Mil. 1.1 + P.Cairo inv. 85644 A-B, containing 
the first book of the Aeneid accompanied by a Greek translation.!? 
Dated probably to the second half of the fourth century,” the Latin 
hand of this manuscript is a primitive minuscule which presents simi- 
lar features to the script of P.Oxy. 2401, such as the alternation of angu- 
lar and rounded shapes, and the absence of ornamentation. The hand of 
the Virgil fragment seems to correspond to an early stage of the develop- 
ment of the minuscule bookhand which would later find its canonical 
phase as the half-uncial.?! Although by no means an example of canon- 
ized script, the hand of P.Oxy. 2401 presents elements more readily asso- 
ciated with the half-uncial proper, such as the drawing of g, suggesting 
that it is situated at a slightly later stage of the development of the script. 
In light of this parallel and of the influence from the Alexandrian majus- 


17 Pertinent parallels in Alexandrian majuscule are P.Berol. inv. 13418 (MP? 383 = 
LDAB 983; Euripides, Andromache; V AD); P.Oxy. 15.1820 (MP? 1130.01 2 LDAB 1752; 
Homer, Od. 17-18; V or VI AD). 

1$ Seider (n. 10) 104 and G. Cavallo, La scrittura greca e latina dei papiri. Un'introduzione 
(Pisa-Roma 2008) 148, seem to rely on the influence from the Alexandrian majuscule in 
dating P.Oxy. 24.2401 to the sixth and fifth/sixth century respectively. Roberts (n. 7) 110 
dates the papyrus hesitantly to the 4th century. 

1% MP? 2940 = LDAB 4146. This comparison has been previously posited by Lowe (n. 6) 
no. 1717 and Ammirati (n. 10) 55. The former dates P.Oxy. 24.2401 to the fourth century, 
the latter, to fourth/fifth centuries. 

20 The most thorough paleographic analysis is that of M. Fressura, Corpus dei papiri 
bilingui dell'Eneide di Virgilio (diss. Roma 2010) 160-162, whose dating to the second 
half of the fourth century is preferred. 

?! What modern-day paleographers call “primitive minuscule," which is termed “early 
half-uncial" by Lowe, corresponds to the early development of the first Latin minuscule 
bookhand - the half-uncial — before it reached its canonized state. See G. Nocchi Macedo, 
L'Alceste de Barcelone (Liège 2014) 51-53. The most famous example of Latin primitive 
minuscule is P.Oxy. 4.668 + PSI 12.1291 (MP? 2927 = LDAB 2574; Livy, Epitome), dated 
to the third or to the fourth century by different paleographers. 
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cule, P.Oxy. 2401 could be dated to the end of the fourth century or 
preferably to the fifth century AD. Neither the script nor any external 
elements allow for a more precise dating. 

The scribe of the text himself (manus 1 = πι) is responsible for some 
notes between the lines, written in the same dark brown ink used for the 
main text. Other marginal and interlinear annotations are due to a second 
hand (m,), who used a darker, almost black, ink, with which he also 
inked over some of m,’s annotations and inserted corrections in the 
text.? Both hands have added dots and other signs in the text (see infra). 
Many of the annotations are no longer fully legible: in some cases, only 
ink traces have survived. They are by no means extensive scholia, but brief 
explanatory glosses, consisting mostly of single words. Those in Latin are 
mostly synonyms for words in the text, while the ones in Greek are sim- 
ple translations. There are no periphrastic expressions, comments on style 
or the like.” The copyist intended these notes, as well as the punctuation 
and signs he added, to aid comprehension for readers. The script of m; 
being typologically similar to that of the main text suggests that he was 
a contemporary of the scribe, probably a corrector who wanted to add 
further aids for readers. Many of his annotations are in Greek, probably 
his mother tongue, to which he turned to explain Latin words. Consid- 
ering the role of Latin in late antique Egypt, it is more than probable 
that our Terence manuscript was destined for Greek speakers who were 
learning Latin.?^ m, seems to have had another exemplar of the Andria 
before his eyes, since he added missing lines and words, and introduced 
corrections. 


22 [n his transcription, Roberts does not distinguish clearly between annotations by 
the first and second hands: additions by m, (“h,” in his edition) are in regular font, 
while those by m; (“h,”) are in bold. However, the letters above line 1 on fr. a|, which 
Roberts attributes to m, (p. 110), are not in bold. Through autopsy, I have determined 
that many Greek annotations are due to m,, but none of them are printed in bold in the 
edition. 

23 The annotations found in the margins and between the lines of Latin literary 
papyri are never as extensive and complex as the scholia from medieval manuscripts. 
Some annotations, such as those added by the second hand on the Juvenal parchment 
from Antinoe (MP? 2925 = LDAB 2559, VI AD; Juv., Sat. 7), are however more 
elaborate than the ones on P.Oxy. 24.2401, containing also periphrastic explanations 
and comments on style. See G. Nocchi Macedo, “Juvenal in Antinoé: Paleographic and 
Contextual Observations," in T. Derda et al. (eds.), Proceedings of the 27th Interna- 
tional Congress of Papyrology. Warsaw, 29 July-3 August 2013 (Warsaw 2016) 1.167- 
183. 

24 On Latin in Egypt, see above all Br. Rochette, Le latin dans le monde grec (Bruxelles 
1997) 69-83; J.N. Adams, Bilingualism and the Latin Language (Cambridge 2003) 527- 
641; R. Cribiore, “Latin Literacy in Egypt," Kodai 13-14 (2003/2004) 111-118. 
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(a) Signs 


A plethora of punctuation marks, accents, quantity marks and other 
signs are seen on P.Oxy. 24.2401, many of which are not accounted for 
or explained in Roberts's edition. While most of these function, as do the 
glosses, as aids for reading, a few marks added by m, seem to reveal a 
more “philological” effort to correct the text. It is possible that some of 
the curved strokes at the bottom of letters (similar to modern commas) 
were drawn first by m, and subsequently inked over by πι». In the tran- 
scription below, signs added by the copyist are printed in regular script, 
while those by m, are in boldface. The hands responsible for each sign 
and punctuation mark are indicated in the line-by-line commentary. 

The scribe (m,) inserted a few diacritics, namely the acute accent over, 
for instance, gésse[ (fr. a —, |. 7 = v. 641), and soluísti (fr. --», 1.9 = 
v. 643); and long quantity marks on /dens (from imprudens, fr. a —, |. 9 = 
v. 643) and eam uxorem (fr. b|, |. 18 = v. 971). He is also responsible for 
some punctuation signs, such as the high point in the shape of a circle indi- 
cating a strong pause after astutia? (fr. a, 1. 3 = v. 604). Most of the punctu- 
ation marks are due to m», who generously added high dots (^) in between 
words, and at the end of lines. As in many papyri, the use of dots is incon- 
sistent: some of them correspond to syntactical or metrical pauses, and con- 
sequently with our modern punctuation; others do not seem to make sense. 

The most eye-catching signs on the Oxyrhynchus Terence papyrus are 
the numerous curvy strokes that appear mostly on fr. a|. They are placed, 
much like modern commas, at the bottom of lines between letters or 
slightly below the written lines. In this edition, they are printed as a clos- 
ing parenthesis subscript ( ; ). According to Roberts, these are “commas,” 
punctuation “added erratically” by the scribe and the corrector, as “‘read- 
ing aids.” He makes no distinction, in the printed text, between signs due 
to the first or the second hand. However, upon a closer look, the use of 
these signs seems to be more complex. First, the signs added by m, are 
few. In some instances, it is clear that m, reinked curvy strokes that were 
originally drawn by the scribe, but he added many more of these signs 
himself. For its shape, the sign may be identified with the diastole, described 
by ancient grammarians as a punctuation mark, used to separate, syntac- 
tically or semantically, elements within a sequence. As such, diastolai are 
attested in a small number of papyri, including the two Virgil fragments 
from Nessana.? In P.Oxy. 24.2401, most of the strokes seem to have been 
intended as punctuation marks, for instance: 


25 M.C. Scappaticcio, “Scrivere una performance? Sulla diastole nei PNess. II 1 e 
PNess II 2: paleografia e sintassi," Latomus 71 (2012) 789-817. 
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v. 618: oh, tibi ergo — punctuation after the interjection 
v. 630: post, ubi tempus — marking a brief pause after the adverb 


v. 652: uel me, uel amórem meum — separating two clauses 


In some cases, however, the signs cannot be explained as punctuation. 
The most flagrant example of all is hodjie (v. 620), where the signs are 
actually located “within” a word. Here the stroke might have been intended 
as a diacritic, marking the hiatus between the 7 and ο.76 In other instances, 
the sign, added by m,, seems to indicate a correction: 


v. 611: σὴ deuito 5nunc.: — the sign shows where the omitted word, 
added in the interline, should go 


v. 612: uelle,[m] — m, marks the superfluous m, which has been 
erased, with the “comma” sign 


Moreover, many of the words or sentences marked with this sign by 
the corrector are actually in passages that present some kind of dif- 
ficulty, or are read differently within the manuscript tradition. For 
example: 


v. 613 facere, id, audeam is the reading in y, while 6 has id facere 
audeam, better from a metrical viewpoint 


v. 622, ad me, ut redeam is given only by Donatus and a tenth- or 
eleventh-century codex (V*), while all other mss. omit ut 


v. 616, uiden, me, tuis, consiliis is metrically corrupt. Editors alter the 
word order into uiden me consiliis tuis to fit the last three feet 
of the iambic octonarius 


v. 614, qui, nunc — the papyrus omits the pronoun me, which the 
main 6-mss. (DL) read after nunc, while two of the main y-mss. 
(CP) give qui me nunc; the sign may have been introduced by 
the corrector as a mark of the missing word 


My hypothesis then is that this “comma-sign” on the Terence papyrus 
was actually a reader's, or better still, a corrector's check sign. While 
reading, m, marked all sorts of notable features of the text he had before 


26 A diacritical meaning, usually indicating an elision or double letters, is more com- 
mon for the apostrophe (ἀποετροφή), a sign identical to the diastole, but usually placed 
above the line (like the modern apostrophe). The two signs are often interchangeable. See 
M. Geymonat, “Grafia e interpunzione nell'antichità greca e latina, nella cultura bizantina 


e nella latinità medievale," in B. Mortara Garavelli (ed.), Storia della punteggiatura in 
Europa (Rome 2008) 25-64, esp. 45-46. 
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his eyes: sometimes he added punctuation, sometimes he copied omitted 
words, sometimes, corrected mistakes. Besides the "comma-sign" he 
also added a few accents, a quantity mark, and dots, which we will look at 
later. This corrector undoubtedly worked with another copy of the text by 
his side: he actually added missing verses on the upper margin of fr. a| 
and fr. b. Some of the corrections and uses of the comma-sign dis- 
cussed here suggest that this hypothetical copy carried a partially differ- 
ent text from the one on P.Oxy. 24.2401. The corrector seems to have 
compared the two texts and to have marked /oci where the papyrus 
diverged from the other copy. It may seem disconcerting to us that one 
would use the same sign with different meanings or functions, but this 
is not at all uncommon in papyri.? This is not the systematic work of a 
scholarly collator, but, more likely, a somewhat “messy” and personal 
effort of a reader/corrector to facilitate the reading for himself and/or 
other users. 


(b) Annotations and Corrections 


Both the scribe and m, wrote annotations in interlinear spaces, mostly 
in Greek. These are not comments, but only translations of words, which 
do not stem from a scholarly work on the text, but rather from a “per- 
sonal" effort to understand or to facilitate the understanding of the text 
for other readers. Few of these annotations are entirely legible, though 
some of them can be easily supplemented: πρόφασιο for causa (fr. a, 
1.9 =v. 643), ἐλογιοά[μην] for spectaui (fr. a—, 1. 11 = v. 646), [λ]ύπη 
for aegritudo (fr. b|, 1. 5 = v. 961). 

The copyist and the corrector also intervened to correct scribal mistakes, 
mostly omissions of letters and syllables: exe'm'p'l'um (fr. a, 1. 16 = 
v. 651), mo're (fr. bl, 1. 14 = v. 967). Two whole verses were left unco- 
pied by the scribe, and subsequently written in the upper margin of the 
page by πι»; only a few letters can still be read: «se[ (fr. αἰ, marg. sup. = 
v. 605 se[d eccum ipsum uideo: occidi]), [πάγο tum[ (fr. b, marg. sup. 
=v. 931 [multi alii in A]ndro tum [audiuere CH. utinam id sit quod spero! 
Eho dic mihi]). These additions prove that m, had another copy of the play 
while he was reading and correcting our manuscript. A small number of 


27 Signs with non-specific, variable, meanings are not unusual on papyri, especially in 
late antiquity. See K. McNamee, “Sigla in Late Greek Literary Papyri," in G. Nocchi 
Macedo and M.C. Scappaticcio (eds.), Signes dans les textes, textes sur les signes. Érudi- 
tion, lecture et écriture dans le monde gréco-romain. Actes du colloque international 
(Liége, 6-7 septembre 2013) (Liége 2015) 127-141. 
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corrections suggest that, as mentioned, the corrector's copy had a different 
text, with variants that resurface in later manuscripts. For example: 


fr. al, 1. 7 =v. 607, scelestus: m, wrote est in the interline, between 
l and u of scelus to correct it into scelestus, a reading that is not 
attested elsewhere 


fr. al, |. 8 = vv. 607 + 608, the papyrus reads null[i] consilii, agreeing 
with the main ó-mss. (DL), with the corrector of an important 
ninth-century y-ms. (P) and with Donatus; m; added -ius between 
the lines to obtain nullius consilii, the lectio found in all other 
codices (both 6 and y) 


(3) Colometry 


The colometry, that is, the division of poetical lines into metrical units, 
verses or kola, of dramatic poetry, is believed to have been devised by 
Aristophanes of Byzantium in the early second century BC. At the begin- 
ning of the second century AD, another grammarian in Alexandria, Hel- 
iodorus, wrote a metrical commentary on Aristophanes's comedies, 
using the colometric principles and terminology developed by his prede- 
cessors.?? Much of this commentary has survived in the form of scholia 
in manuscripts of Aristophanes, including the famous Ravenna 429, the 
oldest complete codex of the comic poet's work. 

At some point in time — perhaps as early as the second century AD?? — 
this so-called “Heliodoran” colometry was adopted in editions of Roman 
comedy (and perhaps also tragedy), whose cantica are among the most 
varied and complex metrical compositions in Latin literature. However, 
knowledge of Latin dramatic meter, and especially of the lyric verses, was 
lost quite early, probably already in early imperial times.?? The metrical 
layout inherited from the Alexandrians was still used up until late antiq- 
uity, but as an editorial practice only: scribes, readers, and even gram- 
marians, ignored the metrical complexity of the text.?! The metrical lay- 


28 On Heliodorus’s commentary, see J.W. White, The Verse of Greek Comedy (London 
1912) 384-395. 

2 C. Questa, “L’antichissima edizione dei cantica di Plauto," RFIC 102 (1974) 58-79; 
172-188, esp. 177-188. 

30 Questa (n. 29) 177-180. 

31 C, Questa, “Il metro e il libro. Per una semiologia della pagina scritta di Plauto, 
Terenzio, Prudenzio, Orazio," in C. Questa and R. Raffaelli (eds.), Atti del convegno “Il 
libro e il testo," Urbino 20-23 settembre 1982 (Urbino 1984) 339-396. 
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out seen in the oldest manuscripts of Terence? and Plautus? is 
“Heliodoran,” but the high level of corruption it shows proves that, by 
the time the books were produced, it had become a mere editorial device, 
unsupported by knowledge of meter or prosody.** 

P.Oxy. 24.2401, I argue, is a unique document for the study of ancient 
Latin colometry. As fortune has it, fr. a contains one of the most metrically 
varied passages in Terence's work — vv. 605-654 — where we have some 
of the rare occurrences of non iambo-trochaic meters.?? The first notewor- 
thy aspect of the layout is the absence of the most distinctive feature of 
“Heliodoran” colometry: the offsetting of long verses (ἔκθεοιο), and 
indentation of short verses (εἴοθεοιο). All lines start at the same point on 
the left side. Secondly, as the line numbering in our edition shows, 
verse-division is anything but consistent. The first verses on fr. a], 602- 
604 and 606-607, were copied out individually, one verse per line, that is 
to say, respecting colometry. In the following sequence of 17 lines, how- 
ever, colometry is corrupted, and there is no correspondence between 
verse (understood as a metrical unit) and line. Line 7, for example, has 
about half of v. 607 (ubi...p[erii), which continues and ends on 1. 8, and 
is immediately followed, on the same line, by the beginning of v. 608, 
which itself continues on |. 9, and so forth until v. 624, copied on |. 24, 
which begins with the final words of v. 623.56 The verses in this passage 


32 The text of the codex Bembinus (Vat. Lat. 3226) is laid out according to a system 
of offsettings (ektheseis), indentations (eistheseis), and bipartitions, that allows one to 
distinguish long and short verses. See R. Raffaelli, “Sulla presentazione metrica nel Terenzio 
Bembino: bipartizioni e clausolae," in E. Flores (ed.), La critica testuale greco-latina oggi. 
Metodi e problemi. Atti del convegno internazionale, Napoli 29-31 ottobre 1979 (Roma 
1981) 185-222, and E. Flores, “Versi lunghi vs. senari nel Terenzio Bembino," MD 6 
(1981) 169-180. Traces of the Heliodoran system can also be seen in P.Vindob. L 103, the 
other papyrological fragment of Terence. Cf. Danese (n. 5). 

? The Ambrosian palimpsest (Ambr. G 82 sup.) is the only surviving ancient manuscript 
of Plautus. Its verses are laid according to a system of ektheseis, eistheseis, and bipartitions 
similar to that of the Terence Bembinus. See Questa (n. 29) and C. Questa, “La presentazi- 
one delle clausolae nei codici di Plauto," in Flores (n. 32) 149-184. 

34 Remains of Heliodoran colometry are also found in the two oldest manuscripts of 
Seneca's tragedies, P.Mich. 4969, fr. 36, and the palimpsest Ambr. G 82 sup. The colometry 
of Greek tragic papyri was studied by L. Savignago, Eisthesis. Il sistema dei margini nei 
papiri dei poeti tragici (Alessandria 2008). 

35 A complete conspectus metrorum of the play can be found on Timothy J. Moore's 
The Meters of Roman Comedy database (romancomedy.wulib.wustl.edu). 

36 The papyrus divides vv. 607, 608, and 609 in the same way as medieval manuscripts, 
that is, after perii (in L, other mss. divide after perdidit), quandoquidem, and meas, which is, 
according to modern knowledge of meter, metrically incorrect. See B. Victor and Br. Quesnel, 
“The Colometric Evidence for the History of the Terence-Text in the Early Middle Ages,” 
Revue d'Histoire des Textes 29 (1999) 141-168, esp. 168, n. 130. 
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are septenarii and octonarii, long verses, which, according to Heliodoran 
rules, would be laid out in ἔκθεεις. In the Bembinus, when these verses 
are also physically long, they are divided in two, and the second half is 
copied in the succeeding line, in εἴοθεεις, so as to show that it is not a 
“full” verse, but only part of one. 

Interestingly, many of the high dots introduced by m, are placed 
between the end of a verse and the beginning of another on the same line. 
For example, in line 19, which has the second half of v. 618, and the first 
half of v. 619, we read: oh) tibi ego credam furcifer? tu rem inpeditam) 
et [pe]rditam. In a colometrically sound manuscript (and in modern edi- 
tions), there would be a verse-division precisely where the punctuation 
stands, between furcifer and tu. In fact, from 1. 8 to 1. 24, a high dot is 
placed at the end of a verse a total of ten times. It is not clear, however, 
whether the corrector was aware of the faulty verse-division and was 
trying to amend it, based on the comparison with a manuscript with better 
colometry. All of these dots also correspond to strong syntactical pauses, 
and other dots on/y correspond to pauses. Thus, it is possible that the signs 
were intended purely as punctuation. 

Below the second scene-heading on the recto of fr. a, we have the first 
lines of a canticum lyricum sung by Charinus (vv. 625-6382); v. 625 is 
the only occurrence of a dactylic tetrameter in Terence, followed by a 
sequence of nine cretic tetrameters (short lyric verses), a meter only used 
again in Adelphoe 610-617. The first three cretics (vv. 626-628) are writ- 
ten out independently. Respecting the unit of the verses, the scribe did not 
go up to the end of the line, but left some blank space on the right. The 
following four cretics (vv. 629-632) were copied side by side, with no 
distinction between endings and beginnings of verses; again, line-division 
seems to be determined by the available space only. The last cretics of the 
page (vv. 633-634), just like the first, are correctly versified, as is the first 
line of the following page, fr. a—, that 1s, v. 635; an exceedingly rare 
sequence of two cretic cola. The division of the trochaics and cretics in 
vv. 636-638a is identical to that of the medieval manuscripts; it is metri- 
cally incorrect, but respects the syntactical and semantic breaks in the 
lines. The layout of the canticum cannot be explained by purely material 
reasons. If the scribe had a colometrically sound model, he may have 
decided to “unite” short verses on the same line in order to save space, 
but that does not explain why the division of some short verses, like the 
first cretics, was respected. 

The dialogue following Charinus's canticum proceeds in trochaic sep- 
tenarii and iambic octonarii until l. 20 = v. 654, and then turns to iambic 
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senarii, the unaccompanied meter, from |. 21 = v. 655 to l. 27 = v. 657, 
followed by two iambic octonarii (1l. 28-29 = vv. 663-664), and by four 
senarii (ll. 30-33 = vv. 665-668). These verses are written one per line. 
In a few instances they are incorrectly divided, with one or two words 
displaced from the end of a verse into the beginning of the following, or 
vice versa, for example, neq(ue) postulabat is at the end of 1. 22 = v. 656, 
but belongs metrically to v. 657.77 We have a similar state of affairs in 
the text of fr. b. Verses here are trochaic septenarii (924-928; 958-977) 
and iambic octonarii (929-957), mostly colometrically sound, but for a 
few displacements of one or two words. 

The layout of P.Oxy. 24.2401 presents a somewhat confused state of 
affairs where colometry is sometimes respected, sometimes not, even 
when we are dealing with the same type of verse. The section 607-624 
is particularly intriguing, since verses do not seem to be merely wrongly 
divided, but rather colometry seems to be entirely disregarded. The cop- 
yist, probably a Greek speaker from Egypt, did not know anything about 
meter and it is unlikely that much of this corrupted layout is his doing. 
Its origin lies more likely in the foregoing tradition, which was undoubt- 
edly highly contaminated. One of the predecessors of the papyrus was 
probably contaminated by a manuscript in which the text was laid out 
as prose.?? 


(4) P.Oxy. 24.2401 within Terence's Tradition 


The standard approach to the ancient phase of Terence's tradition 
— first developed by Günther Jachmann in 1924 — postulates a common 
archetype (0D) of the imperial age for both the ancestor of the Calliopians 
(2) and the codex Bembinus (A). Jachmann asserts that ® itself descends 
from the first scholarly edition of Terence's comedies by Marcus Vale- 
rius Probus.? While it is possible to identify a textual kinship between 


37 Misplacements of words from the end of a verse to the beginning of the next are fairly 
common in Terence's manuscripts; sometimes they are induced by syntax and punctuation, 
and sometimes they result from the division of one long verse into two lines. See Victor and 
Quesnel (n. 36) 143-144. 

38 Priscian attests to the ignorance of metrics on the part of copyists (GL 3.426.10-12 
Keil): his igitur exemplis facillime diligentes omnium possunt comoediarum metra compre- 
hendere et uersus, si quos imperitia scriptorum confuderit, ad integrum restituere musicae 
locum. 

39 Jachmann (n. 2) 134-137. 
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P.Vindob. L 103 (II?) and the Calliopian manuscripts," and some schol- 
ars consider it to be a descendant of ®,*! the case of P.Oxy. 24.2401 (II) 
presents more daunting difficulties. It, as can be noted in the apparatus 
to this edition, sometimes agrees with either 6 or y, the branches of the 
so-called Calliopians, sometimes with A, sometimes with Donatus's 
commentary, and presents, sometimes, unique readings. For example: 


fr. a}, 1. 13 = v. 613, pollicitus sum agrees with the main 6-mss. 
(DL p) against sum pollicitus y, adopted by editors 


fr. a}, l. 14 = v. 613, facere id audeam agrees with y against id facere 
in 6, chosen by editors 


fr. b}, 11.10-11: the papyrus has a heading with the names and roles of 
the characters, indicating the beginning of a new scene.; in this, 
it agrees with A and Donatus against the Calliopians, in which 
the scene begins at v. 957 


The text of the major manuscripts, including the Calliopians, has 
981 verses and ends with Pamphilus ordering Davus to fetch Chremes and 
Glycerium. A number of late medieval and early modern manuscripts 
(from the eleventh to the sixteenth century), as well as the comments by 
Donatus and Eugraphius, record an alternative ending to the play, consist- 
ing of twenty verses following verse 976.” This alter exitus, which pro- 
vides a more unequivocal *happy ending" — with Chremes agreeing to 
betroth Glycerium to Charinus — is most probably a later addition, com- 
posed no earlier than the second century AD.? The fragmented text after 
v. 977 in P.Oxy. 24.2401 corresponds neither to the traditional ending nor 
to the alter exitus. The papyrus seems to agree with the major manuscripts 
up until the third to last line of fr.b|, which begins in the same way as v. 
977. Very little of the last two lines is still legible, but the speaker indi- 
cation c/ in the left-side margin of both lines, shows that Charinus was 
an interlocutor in the scene, which is not the case in the standard ending 
of the play. In the alter exitus, Charinus first intervenes only in the fifth 
verse. It seems then that P.Oxy. 2401 contained a "second alternative 
ending" to the Andria, which apparently failed to be transmitted to the 


40 Danese (n. 5) 148-154. 

^! Grant (n. 2) 7; Velaza (n. 2) 130. 

? Donatus seems to place the alter exitus, which he identifies as inauthentic, after 978, 
but there might be a mistake in the lemma. See O. Skutsch, “Der zweite Schluss der Andria,” 
RhM 100 (1957) 53-54. 

^5 See B.Victor, “The alter exitus Andriae," Latomus 68 (1989) 63-72. 
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Middle Ages, and about which almost nothing can be said. Just like the 
alter exitus, it might result from an attempt to "improve" the original 
"open" ending of the play, that might have appeared unsatisfactory. 


Traditional Ending 


977 PA. memini: atque adeo longumst illum me exspectare dum exeat 
978 sequere hac me: intus apud Glycerium nunc est. tu, Daue, abi domum, 
979 propera, accerse hunc qui auferant. em quid stas? Quid cessas? DA. eo. 
980 ne exspecteti' dum exeant huc: intu’ despondebitur; 

981 intu' transigetur siquid est quod restet. CANTOR. plaudite! 


Ending in P.Oxy. 24.2401 


977 pa memini adq(ue) a.[eo longum est illum me exspectare dum exeat 
ch .[..]o.[ 
ch [ 
(the papyrus breaks off) 


Alter exitus“ 


PA. te exspectabam: est de tua re quod agere ego tecum uolo 

operam dedi ne me esse oblitum dicas tuae gnatae alterae 

tibi me opinor inuenisse dignum te atque illa uirum. CHA. Ah! 

perii, Daue, de meo amore ac uita «nunc» sors tollitur. 

CHR. non noua istaec mihi condicio est, si uoluissem, Pamphile 

CHA. occidi, Daue. DA. mane. CHA. Perii. CHR. id quamobrem non uolui 
eloquar: 

non idcirco quod eum omnino adfinem mihi nollem. CHA. hem! DA. tace. 

CHR. sed amicitia nostra quae est a patribus nostris tradita 

nobis, aliquam partem studui adauctam trade liberis. 

nunc cum copia ac fortuna utrique ut obsequerer dedit, 

detur. PA. bene factum. DA. ade atque age homini gratias. CHA. Salue, 
Chremes, 

amicorum meorum omnium mihi agissime. 

quod mihi non minus est gaudio quam id quod uolo 


44 Ed. Lindsay-Kauer-Skutsch (1958). 
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quod abs te expecto et summo studio abs te expeto: 

me repperissse ut habitus antehac fui tibi. 

CHR. animum, Charine, quod ad cumque applicaueris 
studium exinde ut erit tute existimaberis 

id ita esse facere coniecturam ex me licet: 

alienus abs te tamen quis tu esses noueram. 

CHA. ita res est. CHR. gnatam tibi meam Philumenam 
uxorem et dotis sex talenta spondeo. 


There have been two attempts to place the Oxyrhychus papyrus within 
a genealogical scheme of Terence's tradition. John Grant, who expands 
but does not essentially alter Jachmann's stemma, makes the papyrus an 
individual branch, descending from an archetype in rustic capitals, itself 
descending from an ancient edition, possibly by Probus.? Javier Velaza 
postulates a so-called *post-Sulpician" edition dating from 150-200, from 
which ® descends, and which may have been influenced by Probus's edi- 
tion or commentary. Velaza hypothesizes that P.Oxy. 24.2401 is either an 
independent branch deriving from the post-Sulpician edition, or stems 
from something else entirely.^? Both hypotheses, however, invite skepti- 
cism: the sheer possibility of including a fragment of less than 120 lines 
in a stemma where it is related to complete copies of all Terence's plays 
(6083 lines) is, to say the least, dubious (the same is true for the Vienna 
papyrus and the Sankt-Gallen palimpsest). An entirely different approach 
to Terence's tradition is defended by Benjamin Victor, who denies the 
possibility of a methodologically sound stemma, and discredits the com- 
mon ancestor (2) to the y and ὃ manuscripts. Victor points out the high 
degree of contamination that a poet like Terence, vastly read in school all 
over the Roman world, underwent in the imperial age, and highlights the 
importance of the horizontal aspect of text transmission, namely Giorgio 
Pasquali's concept of “vulgate.”*’ The author also rightly shows that there 
is no concrete evidence that Probus ever produced an edition of Terence 
or that his work in general had lasting impact on the tradition. 

Although P.Oxy. 24.2401, like most papyrological fragments, does 
not suffice for a reassessment of the textual tradition, it can, I believe, 


45 Grant (n. 2) 7. 

46 Velaza (n. 2) 129-130. 

47 B. Victor, “A Problem of Method in the History of Texts and its Implications for 
the Manuscript Tradition of Terence," Revue d'Histoire des Textes 26 (1996) 269-287; 
B. Victor, review of Grant (n. 2), Classical Philology 84 (1989) 260-266. 

48 Victor (n. 2, “The Transmission of Terence") 699. 
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contribute to our understanding of the horizontal transmission of Terence. 
Philologists have been aware for some time that the ancient tradition of 
most texts is characterized by intensive and extensive contamination. In 
the case of most Latin authors, one can only make assumptions about 
contamination in the ancient phase through medieval manuscripts. With 
P.Oxy. 2401, we seem to have a concrete example of this contaminated 
stage. The papyrus' text does not relate logically to that of other manu- 
scripts, according to stemmatic principles, because it most probably 
predates any attempt at a complete "scholarly" edition of the comedies 
which would serve as archetype. In other words, in the fourth/fifth cen- 
tury, there was still no edition of Terence that had, as J. Velaza puts it, 
enough “editorial strength" or “philological prestige" to annihilate all 
other branches and “homogenize” the poet's text.4? The apparently dif- 
ferent ending in the papyrus, for example, suggests that there was still no 
single standard text of the Andria, but that different versions of the 
ending circulated. 

Furthermore, the comedies' popularity as a school text probably meant 
that different versions of the text circulated widely, which facilitated 
contamination.?? The metrical layout of our papyrus results from contam- 
ination, probably over a significant period of time, involving manuscripts 
with both sound and unsound colometry, and possibly copies written in 
prose. The corrector's interventions show that he collated the papyrus to 
another copy containing a number of different readings. It is interesting 
to think that the papyrus was produced and used in Byzantine Egypt — a 
culturally peripheral area of the Latin speaking world — where the knowl- 
edge and transmission of Latin literature were indeed very limited. The 
scribe and corrector of our papyrus were most likely not native speakers 
of Latin, and the book they worked on was most likely used for learning 
Latin (or improving the knowledge of the language). The corrector was 
certainly no scholar, and his goal was not to produce an "edition" of 
Terence, but to facilitate the reading and understanding of the text, pos- 
sibly for his own sake, or for that of people in his milieu (pupils, fellow 
students, other people interested in Latin). 


^ Velaza (n. 2) 129. 

50 Alongside Virgil, Cicero, and Sallust, Terence was one of the canonical Roman school 
authors in antiquity, a status he retained during the Middle Ages. See A. Cain, "Terence in 
Late Antiquity," in Augoustakis and Traill (n. 2) 380-396. 
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(5) Reedition of P.Oxy. 24.2401 (IP) 


The present edition is based on the autopsy of the papyrus in Oxford in 
2012, 2015, and 2016. With the aid of an ultraviolet lamp, I was able to 
read sections left in lacuna in Roberts's edition, and to correct some of his 
readings. The layout is that of the papyrus, and all signs, corrections, and 
glosses are reproduced where they appear in the original. Interventions by 
m, (the copist) are in regular type, and those by m, in boldface. Text sup- 
plemented exempli gratia in the lacunae is that of Lindsay-Kauer-Skutsch. 
No modern punctuation or capitalization was added. 

The text is followed by a papyrological and paleographical apparatus 
and by a critical apparatus. 

Annotations and corrections between the lines and in the margins are 
printed in smaller fonts. In the apparatus, they are placed between high 
slashes (^ ^): 


est 
Text: scelus Apparatus: scel est us 


Vertical strokes (1) are used in the text to indicate verse division, 
according to meter, within a line. 


Conspectus librorum 


Πα Wien, Österreichische Nationalbibliothek, P.Vindob. L 103, s. IV, 
habet 489-499, 514-521, 539-544, 575-583 

A Città del Vaticano, Vaticanus Latinus 3226, s. V/VI, “codex 
Bembinus," habet Andria 787-878; 925-fin. 

P Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale lat. 7899, s. IX 

Y Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale lat. 7900, s. IX 

C Città del Vaticano, Vaticanus Latinus 3868, s. IX?, desunt 1-78, 925- 
981 

ν Valenciennes, Bibliothéque Municipale 448, s. IX 

pe Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale lat. 7900A, s. IX/X 

D Firenze, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana 38.24, s. X, habet 1-97, 
180-383, 454-845, 904-fin. 

L Leipzig, Universitatsbibliothek Rep. I 37, s. X, desunt 74-376 

G Città del Vaticano, Vaticanus Latinus 1640, s. X 

V Wien, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek 263, s. X, habet 912-fin. 

n Einsiedeln, Stiftsbibliothek 362 II, s. X, habet 91-127, 148-295, 
490-689 
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Leiden, Vossianus Latinus Q38, s. X 

Wien, Österreichische Nationalbibliothek 85, s. X/XI 

Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale lat. 10304, s. XI!, desunt 1-304 
Oxford, Bodleian Library Auct. F.VI.27, XI! 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale lat. 9345, s. XI 

Firenze, Biblioteca Ricciardiana 528, s. XI 

Firenze, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana 38.27, s. XII 

Città del Vaticano, Vaticanus Latinus 3305, s. XII 

Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana A 33 inf., anno 1408 
Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek Msc. Class. 49, anno 1476 
Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek Msc. Class. 48, s. XV? 

Bologna, Biblioteca dell'Istituto di Filologia Classica inv. 945, s. XV 
Cambridge, University Library Add. 3109, s. XV 


CPYEvr 

DGLpV 

yo 

librorum consensus 


Superscript numbers (A?, C?, etc.) indicate readings and emendations 
added by a second (or third) hand in the manuscripts. 


Grammarians 

Don. Donatus 

Eugr. Eugraphius 

Serv. Servius 

Prisc. Priscian 

Editions 

Rob. C.H. Roberts, “2401. Terence, Andria,” in E. Lobel, C.H. Roberts, 


E.G. Turner, and J.W.B. Barns (eds.), The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
Part XXIV (London 1957) 110-123. 


Erasmus Erasmus Roterodamus, P. Terenti Afri comoediae (Kóln 1532) 
Bentley R. Bentley, P. Terenti Afri comoediae (Cambridge 1726) 


Fleck. 
Umpf. 


A. Fleckeisen, P. Terenti Afri comoediae (Leipzig 1857) 
F. Umpfenbach, P. Terenti Afri comoediae (Berlin 1870) 


Spengel A. Spengel, Die Komödien des Terentius (Berlin 1975) 


Dz. 


K. Dziatzko, P. Terenti Afri comoediae (Leipzig 1884) 
J. Marouzeau, Térence. Tome I. Andrienne — Eunuque (Paris 1947) 
S. Prete, P. Terenti Afri comoediae (Heidelberg 1954) 
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Linds. K. W.M. Lindsay — R. Kauer, P. Terenti Afri comoediae, suppl. app. 
O. Skutsch (Oxford 1958) 

Victor B.A. Victor, A New Critical Edition of Terence's Andria (diss. 
Ann Arbor 1988) 


editt. editionum consensus 
Fra | 
<se[ 

602 erum fef[e]lli in nu<p>t[iJas coni[eci erilem filium 1 

603 feci hodie [u]t fierent [inesperante hoc atque inuito pamphilo 2 
) 

604 hem astutia? quod si quiesse[m nil euenisset mali 3 
) 

606 utinam mihi esset aliquid [hic quo] nu[nc me praecipitem darem 4 
pamphilus dau[u]s 5 
adulescens seruus 6 

est 
607 [pa] ubi, illic? est scelus qui me perdidit’ da p[erii 7 
) 
607-608 adque hoc confiteor iure | mihi obsti[..].[ quandoquidem 8 
) ) ius 
608+609 tam, iners tam, null[i] consilii sum? | seruon [fortunas meas 9 
.eue 
609-610 mē commisisse futtili? | ergo pr{a}etium ob stu[ltitiam fero sed inultum 10 
auf 
6104611 id, numquam feret | dà post) hac, incolumem sat[ scio fore me 11 
munc.. 
611+612 si, deuito hoc malum’ | pa nam quid ego nunc d[icam patri 12 
) ) 
6124613 negabon uelle [m]me modo | qui pollicitus sum d[ucere qua audacia 13 
) 
6134614 facere, id) audeam? | nec quid nunc faciam scio? da[.].[qui]dem 14 
) 
614+615 adq(ue) [i]d ago sedulo’l dicam, aliquid, iam)[iam]me in[ue]n[tu]rum uft huic malo 15 
a[.]es[.]e. 
6154616 aliquam producam m.am? | pa oh, dà uisus sum [pa eho du]m bo[ne uir 16 
6164617 quid ais uiden) me, tuiis, consiliis, | miserum inpedi... dà a[t iam expediam 17 
da 
617+618 pa expedies certe pamphile? | pa nempe, ut modo da [i]lmm[o m]e[l]ius sper[o 18 


6181619 pa oh, tibi ego credam furcifer? | tu rem inpeditam, et [pe]rditam 19 
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6194620 restituas hem quo fretus siem’ | qui me hodie ex tranquilli[ssima re 
e[.] hoc .., 
6204621 coniecisti in nuptias’ | an) non, dixisse futurum da dixti’ pa [quid meritus es 
n απος... 


6214622 da crucem’ | sed sie paululum, ad me, ut redeam iam aliq[u]id 


quí 
6224623 dispiciam’ pa ei mihi | ..m non habeo spatium ut de te sum[am supplicium 
-φ.λλ...... 

6234624 ut uolo' | namq(ue) hoc tempus praecauere mihi [..] haut .[e ulcisci sinit 

charinus pamphilus dauus 

adulescens adulescens seruus 
625 ch hocine est, credibile, aut memorabile 

qu 

626 tanta u [a]ecordia, ..innata cuiquam ut [s]i[et 
6271628 ut, malis gaudeant ad que ex incommod[is | alterius 

£.£À...E 
628 sua, ut conparent commoda ah' 
629 id est uerum-immo id est genus homin[um 
629-630 pessumum' in | denegando modo quis pudor paulum ad[est 
6314-632 post, ubi tempus promissa iam perfici: | tum coacti nec[essario 
633 et timent? et tamen res eos pr{a}emit denegare 
634 ibi tum, eorum impudentissima or....... e 


606 .rumfe[.]elli Rob. || 603 f.erent Rob. || 604 quiess. Rob. Il 606 nu in lac. Rob. Il 
pamph...s Rob. || 607 .biillic Rob. | scelestus, est supra scelus scr. m; | ,quime, Rob. | 
adquehoc Rob. | obst.[..].1 Rob. || 608 taminerstam Rob. | null[i] ius, ius supra null[1] 
add. m; || 609 seru.n Rob. | c.mm.sisse Ὃ...6΄ futt.li Rob. | obst. Rob. Il 610 numq.am 
Rob. | "auf feret, auf supra feret add. m, | sa[ Rob. || 611 nunc supra deuito add. Πιο: 
de...to ^.inunc* Rob. Il 612 negabo Rob. | m post uelle del. πι]: [.]m. Rob. Il 614 scio. 
‘el’ [.....]dem Rob. | adq(ue) restitui: adq? II^: adq? [.]. Rob. ll 615 circa tres litt. del. 
m,postiam: [ ] Rob. l in[...... ]umu[ Rob. | "[..]as.e" Rob. | [.].am Rob. Il 616 da-uis.s 
Rob. | tuis Rob. || 617 impedi[...] Rob. | expedies: Rob. Il 618 [..]mm[..].liusspe[ | oh, 
Rob. ΙΙ 619 e[...]rditam Rob. Il 620 qu. fretus Rob. Il 620 h.d..,[.]x.r..quill.[ Rob. | 
coniecisti Rob. || 621 ann.n Rob. | dixisse in dixi esse corr. m, le[..]. hoc .. ) supra add. 
πιο: e[.]e hoc Rob. | ..[.]xti:pa[ Rob. || 622 sine Rob. l'anoc... add. m;: Ἂπος..ρ..[....].΄ 
Rob. | al..[.]id Rob. || 623 quom ex cum, ut uid., corr. m; (non legit Rob.) | 14ο .es..[ 
Rob. || 624 namq(ue) restitui: namq: II^ | glossam graecam add. m, (non leg. Rob.) | 
mihi[..]haut Rob. Il dauus: .[.].us Rob. Ι ..l.s..ns (sub charinus) Rob | ...ruus Rob. Il 
625 credi...e Rob. 1l 626 quoiquam ex cuiquam, ut uid., corr. πι]: cuiquam Rob.| u.s.. 
Rob. ΙΙ 627 incomm([.]d[ Rob. Il 628 ^.Xgc.e “Rob. Il 629 homin[ Rob. Il 630 pud.. [..].. 
um .d[ Rob. ll 631 perfi. itum[.]...t..ne[ Rob. || 633 timent: Rob. | den....t: Rob. et 
supplevit denegant (Transcr. B) ll 634 ο..[...... ]-ql Rob. 


602 in nuptias codd. || 604 hem GLEP'gP^D?b^v?p?C?: em cett. codd. | astutia 
DGLEu€pbP^C?v^Y post ras.: astutias CPvY ante ras. Don. editt. | qui D |l 605 om. m;, 
fort. in marg. sup. add. m; | 606 mi metri causa edd. | aliquid esset AgVe Umpf. Il 
607 illeest schol. L Prete, illicest Linds. K. | scel'est'us: scelus cett. | me perdidit codd.: me 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 
25 
26 
27 


28 
29 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
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perdit Spengel: perdidit me Dz. | atque codd. || 608 obsti[..]., obtigisse codd. | null[i] ius: 
nullus p: nulli DL ante corr. P^ Don.: nullius cett. codd. || 609 futtuli DG: futili Eb 
Don. 610 ergo codd. praeter G?pTh( Serv. ad Aen. XII, 352, Don. in lemm.: ego G?pThC 
Seru. ad Aen. IX, 232 editt. | id numquam c Eugr. in lemm.: id numquam a me γύβι: 
numquam id Erasmus editt. | aufferet codd. praeter SN: feret SN ll 611 posthaec E | hoc 
nunc si deuito DLP^P^póff: nunc si deuito hoc cett. codd. Eugr. editt.: [nunc] secl. Prete Il 
612 si quid Gb | me modo uellem E: uelle me modo cett. ll 613 pollicitus sum DLpP? 
Don.: sum pollicitus cett. codd.: pollicitu’ Linds.K. | facere id y: id facere cett. codd. 
editt. | 614 nunc TP (om. me): nunc me DLp Don. Prisc.: nunc de me L2P^P*: de me 
nunc GEvy?: me nunc CYP Bentl. Umpf. Dz. Prete atque codd. ll 615 iam me inu- 
enturum E: me iam inu. ὄνη: me inu. cett. codd. editt. | producam codd.: productem 
Don. editt. | m.am : moram codd. | oh editt. nonnulli, uel in fine 615 uel initio 616: ohe 
codd. (fine 615 Pvn, initio 616 cett.) ΙΙ 616 ais L post ras. P" post ras. Ρ ΟΥΡ: agis DL 
ante ras. P^ ante ras. pv |tuis consiliis c»: cons. tuis editt. ll 618 ego om. Lv | ut credam 
codd. (II? om. ut) ll 619 restitues EL | hem codd.: em Linds.K. | siem œ: sum P^R!: sim 
editt. | 621 at DL | dixisse (in dixi esse corr. m;): dixi esse codd. | esse hoc futurum 
DCP: esse fut. hoc E: hoc fut. esse P^: esse om. Don. Eugr. |l 622 ut redeam V^i Don. 
in lemm.: ad me redeam codd. || 623 cum uel quom codd.: cur ex cum E? || 624 mi 
praecauere G° | haut Π’; aut Y: haud cett. codd. || 625 hocine est //^: hoccine est 
ΕΟΟ: hocinest cett. codd.: hoccinest Linds.K.: del. est Bentley || 626 cuiquam innata 
E: innata cuiquam cett. codd. ΙΙ 627-628 gaudeat...conparet dEvyP?: gaudeant...com- 
parent cett. codd. Don. editt. || 629 id est Donati codd. AB: idnest codd. | immo, 
modo Serv. auct. ad Aen. XII 694 | hominum codd. praeter D: humanum D: om. Seru. 
auct. in Aen. XII 694 id est genus hominum pessimum (pessumum IT’) codd. plerique: 
id est pessumum (pessimum 2) V^ftt Eugr.: id est pessimum genus Serv. auct. ad Aen. 
XII 694: id hominum est genus pessimum Fleck. || 630 inde negando DP^P*p: in den- 
egando cett. codd. editt. | paulum editt.: paululum codd.: om. CYP: paullum Linds.K. 
Mar. | 631 tempus promissa CYPR Don.: tempu est promissa cett. codd. || 633 res eos 
premit V^ffyói: res premit eos PSE: res premit vCYPG Don.: res cogit eos DLP^p Don. 
in lemm. 


Fra 

635 quis tu es quis mihi es cur mea]m t[ib]i" heus’ 1 
636+637 proxumus sum egomet mihi | at tame]n, ubi, fides [e]st 2 
637+638 si roges | nil pudent hic ubi opu]s est 3 
6384-6385 illi ubi | nil opus es]t ibi ue[ren]ntur 4 

„ulem 
639 sed quid agam ade]one ad eum et: cum eo iniuriam hanc expost[ 5 
i  spyacet 
640 ingeram mala multa adq]ue aliquis dicat nhil promoueris' 6 
641 multum molestus ce]rte ei fuero adque animo morem géss[ero 7 
642 pā charine et me et t]e inprudens nisi quid di respiciunt perd[i]d[i 8 
προφαεις 
643 ch itane inpru]dens tandem inuenta est causa soluísti fidem 9 
ch 
644 pa quid tandem] etiamnunc me ducere istis dictis postulas 10 


645 pà quid istuc est ch] postquam me amare dixi conplácita est tibi 1 
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ελογισα[µην] 
646 heu me miserJum qui tuum, animum, ex animo spectaui m[eo 12 
647 pā fal]sus es:ch non tibi satis [es] hoc solidum uisum est gaudium: 13 
Ώηπατηεας 
645 njisi me lactasses amantem et falsa spe produceres 14 
649 ha]beas' pa habeam: ha nescis quantis [i]n malis uerser miser? 15 
E€ 
650 quļantasque hic suis consiliis mihi confecit sollicitudines 16 
+ TOC ml 
651 meus carnufex -ch- quid istuc tam mirum est de te si exepum capit 17 
652 pà ha]ut istuc dicas si cognoris uel me, uel amorem meum: 18 
653 ch scio] cum patre altercasti dudum et, is nunc propterea tibi 19 
654 su|scenset nec te quiuit hodie cogere illam ut duceres 20 
/ 
655 pa imm]o et[iam quo]minus tu scis <a>erumnas measx τας φροντιδας 21 
6564657 haec] nuptiae non apparabantur mihi | neq(ue) postulabat 22 
657 nunc quisq]uam [....].uxorem ut ducerem’ 23 
658 ch scio t]u coactus tua uoluntate es’ pa mane’ 24 
659 non]dum [scis ch] scio equidem illam ducturum esse te 25 
660 pà cur me enicas] ... audi numquam destitit 26 
661 instare ut dicerem me]....... m patri 27 
662 suadere orare usque adeo]...... perpulit 28 
obrem 
663 ch quis homo istuc p].' dauus ch [dauus pā] interturbat’ ch quam 29 
6634664 pā nescio | nisi mihi] ......... scio [fuis]se iratos qui auscultauerim 30 
665 ch factum] hoc e[st da]ue dà factum ch hem quid ais 6 scelus 3l 
ς 
666 λε: m fatis exitium duint’ 32 
667 μυ s hunc coniectum i«n» nuptias 33 
668 [τη quod nisi hoc consilium darent 34 


637 ].[.]m.n Rob. Il 639 expost “ulem’, ulem supra expost add. m; | hancexpo. ulem: ΄ 
Rob. Ι 640 i supra nh add. m; | glossam graecam add. πι], εργαοει΄ Rob. ll 641 c[.]rte 
Rob. | gésser[.] Rob. Il 642 .espici.ntperd[.].[ Rob. Il 643 ]dens Rob. | glossam graecam 
add. m;, προφαε[ι]ς Rob. | .oluístifidem Rob. ll 644 π΄ Rob. | istis Rob. ll 645 complácita 
Rob. ll 646 glossam graecam add. πι]: Ἔλογιςα[΄ Rob. | spectauim Rob. || 647 ]suses chnon 
Rob. | satis [es], es del. m; ut uid., [.] Rob. | solidum, Rob. ll 648 glossam graecam add. 
m;, €matycac’ Rob. | lactasses, Rob. | .alsaspe Rob. || 649 litteras, ut uid., supra m add. m; 
nescisquantis Rob. Il 650 [.].[.]..asque Rob. | glossam graecam add. m;, -|..]g “Rob. | con- 
siliis Rob. | confecit Rob. ll 651 glossam graecam add. m;,[..]voc | de Rob. οχε πιρ ] πι 
ex exepum corr. m; || 652 |s.tistuc Rob. | dic[.]s Rob. | cogno.is Rob. |) post me non leg. 
Rob. | amoremmeum. Rob. || 653 cumpat.[.....]...sti Rob. | et[.]s[.]lu.. Rob. | propterea 
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Rob. l| 654 se[.]ns....ec....i.ithodie..gereillam Rob. Il 655 ]πι[.......... ]mi.[.]stus.is Rob. | 
glossam graecam add. m,, τας΄ Rob. ΙΙ 656 nup.... Rob. || 657 neq(ue) restitui: neq: TP | 
uxorem Rob. ll 658 coa.....uauolu.[.]tate Rob. Il 659 ]m[.]..[...]s[.]io Rob. | illam- 
ducturum..sete Rob. || 660 ]..audi[.].n[..]amdesti.it Rob. Ill 662 ]...[..]..lit' Rob. Il 
663 .s'..da.u. Rob. | [.]nterturbat--- Rob. l'obrem supra lineam add. m; M 664 .ci.[...]se Rob. II 
665 hoces[...].eda Rob. || 666 factis ex fatis corr. m; I| 668 ].uod Rob. | cons.lium Rob. 


636 ubi fides est DLP^P^pv: ubi fides CYP editt. || 638 opus est codd.: opust editt: opus 
Linds.K | ibi om. DP"GE || 639 adeone Donati TC (et ΠΡ, ut uid.): adeon DLp Prisc. II 
194, 288 Mar.: adeamne cett. codd. | et cum eo codd.: ut cum eo L ante corr.: et eo L 
post corr. || 640 nihil codd.: nil editt. l| 641 atque codd. editt. | 642 respiciunt codd.: 
respiciant L: prospiciunt Ε || 643 inuentast editt. ll 644 seducere v?C?P^P* Il 645 conplac- 
itast editt.: est om. vP^ ll 646 miserum codd. plerique: miserae G | qui codd. editt.: cum 
Don. (“legitur et cum") | tuom editt. || 647 falsus es codd.: falsu's editt. nonnulli | non L 
post ras. Speng. Fleck. Linds.K.: nonne cett. codd. Mar. Prete Victor | satis [es]: satis 
esse CYPpv: esse satis DLP^P*: sat esse Dz. | solidum uisum est DLP^P*p Don.: uisum 
solidum est y Il 648 ni pro nisi editt. nonnullae | lactasses codd. praeter Y: iactasses Y | 
649 ha D: ah cett. codd. | uorser codd. editt. ll 650 quantasue v: quantas Don. | confecit œ: 
conflauit Don. (“legitur et conflauit" ) editt. ll 651 mirumst editt. ll 652 cognoueris LP"p ΙΙ 
653 altercasti codd.: altercatu's Don. || 655 minus tu: tu minus scis codd. editt. || 657 uxorem 
ut ducerem: uxorem dari G: uxorem dare cett. codd. editt. || 658 coactu’ editt. ll 663 PA 
Dauus CH Dauus? PA interurbat CP ΠΡ u. v.: PA Dauus CH Dauus? PA Dauus interurbat 
DLP"P*p ΙΙ 665 hoc est codd. plerique: est hoc P’P | agis vY | o scelus Lp Speng. Fleck. 
Dz. Prete: om. o cett. codd. Mar. Linds.K Victor || 668 hoc consilium codd.: cons. hoc. 
S. Fleck. Umpf. Dz. 


fr. b 
]ndro tum[ 
924 et is]taec una parua uirgo tum i[lle egens forte adplica]t 1 
925 priJmum ad chrysidis [p]atrem se si [fabula]m in[ceptat 2 
9254926 ch si]nelcr itane uero o[b]turbat- si perge [cr] tum is m[i[hi cognatus [fuit 
927 q]ui eum recepit ibi ego audiui ex illo sese esse att[icu]m 4 
u 
928 is i|bi mortus est ch eius nomen’ cr nomen tam cito phania’ 3 
1 
928+929 he]m | pa peri cr uerum hercle opinor fuisse phaniam’ hoc certe scio 6 
: A 
930 rhamnusi]um se aiebat esse cho [iup]piter cr [eadem haec chr]eme 7 
932 quid eam tum s]uam ne [e]sse aiebat’ cr non ch cuiam [igi]tur 8 
93240933 cr fratris filiam | ch ce]rte mea est si quid tu ais’ pa ar[rige] aure....... le 9 
934 sī qui credis ch pha]nia ille frater meus fuit’ si n[ora]m et scio’ 10 
935 ch is bellum hinc fugiens]meque in asiam sequens [pro]fiscitur 11 
936 tum illam] relinquere hic est ueritu[s pos]tilla" 12 
9364937 nunc prijmum audio | quid illo sit factu[m pa uix] sum apud me 13 
[κεκ]ινημενος 
937 ita animus co]mmotus metu: 14 


938 spe gaudio mira]ndo tanto hoc tam repentino bono' 15 
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939 sī ne istam mult]is mod[i]s inuenire tuam gaudeo pa credo pater 16 
940 ch at me unus s]crupulus etiam restat qui me male habet pa d[i]gnu[s es 17 
n et 
941 cum tua religione odiJum nondum 1 scirpo quaeris cr quid istuc est 18 
942 ch nomen non conuen|]it cr [fuit] hercle h[u]ic aliquid paruae [ch quod crito 
943 numquid meminist]i' cr [id q]uaero pa ego huius m[e]moriam patiar m[eae 
h 
944 uoluptati obstare cu]m e[g]omet possim in ac re medicari mihi 21 
945 heus chremes quod quaeris pasibu]la est ch ipsa est cr ea est 22 
946 pa ex ipsa miliens audiui st omnis nos gaud]ere hoc chreme 23 
947 te credo credere ch ita me di ament credo pà] quod restat pater 24 
948 sī iamdudum res reduxit me ipsa in gratiam pa o lepidum ραίτ]επι 25 
949 de uxore ita ut possedi nil mutat chremes chcausa optim]a est 26 
950 nisi quid pater ait aliud st nempe id ch scilicet dos pamphile] est 27 


931 om. m;, add. marg. sup. m», |ndrotu.[..].[ Rob. Il 924 ]ta.c Rob. | u[..]gotum[ c. 13 
II.].d.....t Rob. Il 925 .[.]tremse:s. Rob. |  .n[...]..t Rob. Il 926 o[.]tu.bat Rob. | .um Rob. | 
cog.atu[ Rob. || 927 Jieumrece..[..]bie.. Rob. | at.[..].m Rob. I| 928 mort'u us ex mortus corr. 
m» VM]. Rob. | ph[.]nia" Rob. Il 929 ]m.[.] Rob. | perii ex peri corr. m; | uerumhercleopinor 
Rob. Ι 930 "]s ].m Rob. | o[...]....[c. 14 II.].eme Rob. Il 931 om. m, et in marg. sup. add. 
m; || 932 ]..n[..]sse I| 933 ].t.mea Rob. | .[....].aure.p[....]le Rob. | [....Jur Rob. Il 934 ]ni 
.[..]lle Rob. | sin....etscio’ Rob. Il 935 ].q' Rob. | sequens[...... jiscitur’ Rob. || 936 ]..elin- 
quere Rob. | illa’ Rob. Il 937quid Rob. | fact[....... ]sumapud.. Rob. | ]|mmotusmetu' Rob. | 
glossam graecam add. m;, εινηµενού Rob.ll 938 rep[.]n[.....]ono" Rob. Il 939 inu.nir[.] 
ΚΟΡ.ΙΙ 940 ].ulus Rob. | quimalehabet' pd[.].[..]s[ Rob. Il 941 i^n'scirpo ex iscirpo corr. m; 
et, ut uid., et add. | | .rquidistuce[ Rob. Il 942 ]tcr[...].hercleh..c Rob. | qu...[ in fin. leg. 
Rob. Il 943 ].cr[...]a.ro Rob. | huiu...moriampatiarm.[ Rob. Il 944 poss.[.] Rob. | hac ex ac 
corr. m; | mihi Rob. ll 945 .Lest Rob. | cr[.].est Rob. Il 946 Jerehoc Rob. Il 947 juod Rob. II 
948 ].m Rob. Il 949 ]..st Rob. Il 950 ].st Rob. 


926 SI perge [cr] tum is, CH perge CR tum is codd., is om. GV: CH perge tu CR is Bentley 
Fleck. Dz. Prete || 927 ibi om. p: ubi v! ego AL post ras. P"P*pvCP: ergo DL ante ras. | 
sese esse atticum GVb: sese atticum esse y: se ciuem esse atticum DLP^P'*p I| 928 ibi 
om. p | mortu us: mortus est A, om. est V: mortuost. editt. | tam cito tibi codd., tibi om. TP Il 
929 hem perii fine u. 928 habent codd.: Phania? hem in u. 928, perii in u. 929 Linds.K Il 
928-9 cito tibi Phania hem perii codd. (tibi om. ΠΠ): CR Phania Don.: PA Phania A’. Bentl., 
secl. Umpf. Dz. Thierf. Prete | CR hem A: CH hem o Don. A’. ll PA perii A? Prete: SI 
perii Ρ1: PA perii uel CH perii Don.: CH perii cett. codd.: CR perii Umpf. Dz. Th. Linds. ll 
930 o om. P ΙΙ 931 tum codd.: tum an eum A: om. Bentley || 932 cui iam E: cuium A: quoiam 
cett. codd. | aiebat codd.: aibat edd. |! 933 CR fratris filiam in lac., prob. initio 933 II^: fine 
932 codd. CR. quid ais? (om. II^) SI. quid tu ais? PA. arrige œ: SI. quid ais? PA. et tu 
quid ais? arrige... A | aures ADLP^P*py: auris CP ll 934 post 935 habent DGV | ille œ: 
illic A, editt. | frater codd.: ferunt L ante corr. | meu’ editt. || 935 persequens codd. editt. |l 
936 est ueritus codd. Linds. K.: ueritust nonnulli editt. | |tilla: postilla codd. A?: posilla A: 
poste Skutsch: crucem pos. Linds.K. Mar. Victor: post ibi Lach. Fleck. Umpf.: post id 
Speng. Dz. || 937 nunc primum audio fine 936 codd. | de illo b | co]lmmmotus: commotus A: 
commutus est cett. codd.: commutust edd. | de metu b I| 938 tanto hoc tam repentino 
bono DLP^P*GV: hoc tanto t. r. b. yPb: tanto t. r. hoc b. A? editt. ll 939 multis modis c: 
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multimodis A | inuenire Ab: inueniri c | inuenire tuam Fleck.: tuam inuenire/i codd. editt. | 
gaudeo codd. praeter b: gaudio b ll 940 me codd.: mi Lind.K. || 941 odi]um: odio DP^P*VE 
C?P?[?pyb: odium cett. codd. editt. | istuc codd.: istud edd. Il 942 aliud codd. editt. |! 
943 egone c: egon A | huius codd. praeter p: eius p || 944 egomet DLP'óEbp Victor: ego 
ACPP‘v Umpf. Fleck. Dz. Linds.K. Prete | 945 pasibu]la est: passibula est DEb: pasibula 
est cett. codd. Victor: pasibulast editt. | CH ipsa est CR ea est DLp: CH. ipsast CR. ea(st) 
A editt. praeter Victor: CR. ea est CH. ipsa est V: CR. ipsa est CH. ea est cett. codd.: CR 
ipsa est CH «ipsa» ea est Victor l| 946 ex hoc b | chreme p: chremes cett. codd. (A non leg.) II 
947 quod codd., Donati AB Dz. Linds. K. Mar. Prete Victor: quid Donati TCV Umpf. 


fr.b | 

957 ch prjoui[so quid agat pamp]hilus adq(ue) eccum pa aliquis [me forsitan 1 

957+958 plut[et Inon put]are [hoc uerum at m]ihi nunc esse hoc uerum lube[t 2 

959 ego] deor[um] u[ita]m [propt]erea sempiternam esse arbitror 3 

1 
960 q[uo]d uo[lu]pt[a]tes eorum propriae sunt nam mihi ammort[alitas 4 
[λύπη 
961 parta est [si] nulla aegritudo huic gaudio intercesserit 5 
mihi 
963+962 ch quid illuc gaudi est | pa sed quem ego potissimum optem n[unc cui 6 
9624-963 haec nar[re]m d[ar]i | dauum u[id]eo nemo est quem mal[ 7 
de £c 

964 nam [hu]nc scio me[a s]oli solum gauis[u]rum g[audia 8 
d[auu]s charinus pam[philus 9 
seruus adulescens adul[escens 10 

965 da [p]amphi[lus ut]inam hic est pa daue dà quis h[omo est pa ego sum dà o pamphile 

966 pà nescis qui[d...] obtigerit- dà certe sed quid[ mihi obtigerit scio 12 

mo 

967 pà et quidem [ego...]ore hominum euenit ut qu[od sim nanctus mali 13 

968 prius rescisc[eres] tu quam ego illud quod tib[i euenit boni 14 

969 pa glycerium me[a su]os parentis repperit da fac[tum bene ch hem 15 

970 pà pater amicus summus nobis dà qu[is pà] chrem[es dà narras probe 16 

971 pà nec mora ulla est quin eàm uxorem [ducam ch nunc illic somniat 17 

972 ea quae uigilans uoluit: pa tum de p[uero daue dà ah desine 18 

973 solus es quem di diligant ch [saluu]s sum [si haec uera sunt 19 

974 conloquar pà quis est o charine in tem[pore ipso mihi aduenis 20 

pa 

975 ch bene factum audi[........... ] age [me in tuis secundis respice 21 

976 tuus est nunc ch[remes facturum quae uoles scio esse omnia 22 

9T] pà memini adq(ue) a.[eo longum est illum me exspectare dum exeat 23 

978 ch Jol 24 

979 ch [ 25 
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957 lil....q' Rob. | adq(ue) restitui: adq’ II^ ali[.]u...[ Rob. ll 958 .]u[....... taticii]: 
inunc[..]cesse Rob. | lu[ Rob. Il 959 deo[...] Rob. [.....Jersemp.ter[.Jam Rob. Il 960 duo[...].. 
[.]s -].[6[^ eorum Rob., litteras graecas non legi | su.t Rob. | immort[alitas ex ammort[, 
ut uid., corr. m, || 961 pa.[.] Rob. | [...].ul.aaegritu.o Rob. | Ἠλ]υπη΄ add. m? | .ntercesserit 
Rob. ga.di[.]st Rob. || 962 sedquemeg..oti.simumoptem. Rob. | "mihi add. m; post optem | 
.na..emd[..]i Rob. || 963 dauum Rob. | nem. Rob. | mal[ Rob. Il 964 nam[..].cscio[.].oli de Rob., 
soli ‘de’ ex soli corr. m, | gauisurum Rob. | glossam graecam add. πι», .[.]gc[ Rob. ll d...s 
charinus ..m[ Rob. ll s.[...]s adulescens adul[ Rob. Il 965 J.namh[.]c Rob. | quis[ Rob. Il 966 
nescisqu[ Rob. | certesedqu[.]d[ Rob. Il 967 quidem Rob. | Jorehominum Rob. | euenit, Rob. || 
968 rescis.[....] “Jeu Rob., litteram graecam non legi | eg[..]lludquodti.[ Rob. Il 969 me[ 
Rob. | parentesrepp..itda’ fa[ Rob. ll 970 notam pers. non leg. Rob. | amicussummusnobi[...] 
qu[...]..hrem[ Rob. Il 971 notam pers. non leg. Rob. | .ecmorau.la Rob. | eamuxorem.[ Rob. || 972 
..quaeu.g.l.ns Rob. | tumdep[ Rob. Il 973 solus Rob. | quemdid.ligant-..[...]uu[ Rob. Il 974 
conloquar..quisestocharine..t.[ Rob. ll 975 ch Rob. | ^pa' add. m; | aud[...... ]m.[..]g[ Rob. Il 976 
ch[ Rob. Il 977 adq(ue) restitui: adq’ I^: ad'.[ Rob. Il 978 m..[.]o[ Rob. | 


957 atque codd. editt. || 958 nunc esse CP: nunc sic esse cett. codd. editt. || 959 deorum 
uitam codd. Don. Eugr. editt.: uitam deor. y | p[ropte]rea: propterea codd. Don. editt.: 
eapropter Seru. auct. ad Ecl. VII 31: praeter ea E || 961 parata est DGpV: partast cett. 
codd. | nulla umquam aegritudo DL: umquam orm. cett. codd. editt. || 962 CH quid illud 
gaudisti initio u. 963 habent codd. editt.: uel CH uel DA dat Don. | mihi“: mihi post ego 
ADP*P"^p» editt.: post potissimum ΟΡν: post sed G: om. L Euagr. in lemm. | optem AL 
Eugr. editt.: exoptem œ || 963 haec narrem dari in fine u. 926 habent codd. | mal[: mallem 
omnium Α: malim omnium o [| 964 dant PA codd. editt. || 965 noua scaena A Don | 
Pamphilus ubinam hic œ: Pam. hinc A: quisnam hoc b || 966 qui[d...], qui[d mihi] uel 
qui[d mi]? Il 967 uenit A? ll 968 tu om. A, add. corr. rec. ll 969 Glycerium mea A: mea 
Glycerium ὦ | factum ALP’: o factum CPDpEvP* || 970 amicus est nobis P? b: summus 
om. P“ | narres D || 971 mora ulla est codd. praeter Av: [mor]ast ulla A: ulla mora est v | 
eam uxorem ADLP^P*py: iam uxorem CP: uxorem eam V II 972 tu de P^E ΙΙ 973 es ν΄: 
est cett. codd. editt. | diligunt di (dii P^) P^P*: diligant di cett. codd. editt. ll 974 conloquar 
Ap: adibo et conloquar (conloquor DVV^) cett. codd. | quis (qui G) homo est codd. editt.: 
homo om. II^ | o om. metri causa editt. | 975 audistin ΑΠΡ: audisti A?: em audistin CP: 
hem audistin LP^P-VGEvD?C? || 976 tuos nonnullae editt. | 977 atque codd. editt. 


(6) Commentary 


fr. al 

Upper margin The first intervention by m; is seen in the upper margin, 
on the right side just before the papyrus breaks off: three barely legible 
characters, «se. Roberts reads this sequence as the beginning of v. 605 (sed 
eccum ipsum uideo: occidi), which the scribe has omitted between v. 604 
and v. 606 (ll. 3-4), and which m, added subsequently. This is a probable 
but not proven reading, as the deciphering of all three characters is doubtful. 
The first one looks like a small diple. 


602-604 This is the end of dialogue between Davus and Simo at the 
beginning of act III (vv. 582-605), written entirely in iambic octonarii, 
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the third most common meter in Terence's comedies. The papyrus has a 
sound colometry, as each verse corresponds to one line. In the Bembinus, 
octonarii are treated as long verses and set ἓν ἐκθέοει in respect to the 
senarii. 


604  astutia?^: the high dot in the shape of a hollow circle was added 
in all likelihood by the scribe. It denotes a strong stop, corresponding in 
form and function to the distinctio, as prescribed by ancient grammarians.?! 
In most modern editions, the pause in this line is expressed through an 
exclamation mark. The reading astutia agrees with 6-manuscripts, while 
astutias, preferred by editors, is given by the y-class and Donatus. 


606 Second line of a polymetric recitative between Davus and Pam- 
philus (605-609). It is a trochaic septenarius, a long verse which would be 
placed év ἐκθέοει according to the Heliodoran system. esset aliquid is 
the order found in most Calliopians (except V, n, and e), while A has 
aliquid esset. 


1l. 5-6 As in most manuscripts of Terence (and Plautus), the beginning 
of a new scene is indicated by the name of the characters who take part 
in it.? The scene heading is centered in the page and occupies two lines: 
the first has the names of the characters written out in full, the second, 
their “roles” (genera personarum), for example, senex, adulescens, seruus, 
etc. The names are presented in the order in which the characters speak in 
the scene. Such headings do not, in all likelihood, go back to Terence 
himself, but were a subsequent "editorial" device, dating probably to the 
first half of the third century.? Manuscripts are often inconstant in the 
placing of these indications within the plays, but not in this particular 
locus, where most Calliopians have headings (this passage is missing in A). 


5! R.W. Müller, Rhetorische und syntaktische Interpunktion. Untersuchungen zur 
Pausenbezeichnung im Antiken Latein (diss. Tübingen 1964) 74-78. 

?? The division into acts in Roman comedy was introduced in the time of the first 
printed editions, see C. Questa, "Sulla divisione in scene del teatro plautino," Maia 36 
(1974) 301-319. 

5 C.R. Dodwell, Anglo-Saxon Gestures and the Roman Stage (Cambridge 2000) 3-21. 

54 J. Andrieu, Étude critique sur les sigles des personnages et les rubriques de scène 
dans les anciennes éditions de Térence (Paris 1940) 85-98. In the Bembinus, the names and 
roles of characters are accompanied by Greek letters, which are then used within the text as 
notae personarum. This, according to L. Havet, Manuel de critique verbale appliquée aux 
textes latins (Paris 1932) 15, is an ancient element used in theater copies to designate which 
roles were played by which actors. Evidence for this practice in the Greek world is given 
by P.Oxy. 3.413 (II AD; MP? 1745, LDAB 4899), where Greek numerals are used to 
indicate characters in a farce or mime. 
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We do not know at what point in the text's history scene divisions were 
added. Interestingly enough, this device, as it is described here, seems to be 
particular to Latin dramatic manuscripts: we have no equivalent in Greek 
tragic and comic manuscripts, not even in Menander and New Comedy 
papyri, whose structure is closely followed by Roman comedy. However, 
in the two oldest manuscripts of Seneca's tragedies — P.Mich. 4696, fr. 36 
and Milano, Bibl. Ambros. G 82 sup., p. 471-474, 449-450, 375-376, 385- 
386 — the names of the speaking characters, without indications of genera 
naturally, are written out on the line above the beginning of a new scene. 


ll. 7-9 = 607-608 Verses 607 and 608 are trochaic octonarii, a long 
verse, seldom used by Terence.” Here the verse is written out on two 
lines. Line 7 starts with the beginning (ubi) and finished with p/erii, of 
which only the first letter remains. Line 8 has the final four words imme- 
diately followed by the beginning of v. 608 and occupies most of 1. 9. 
The scribe did not write the notae personarum for Pamphilus (pa), which 
could be expected in the left-hand margin of 7-9. Our scribe, and probably 
that of his model and those before him, clearly did not recognize vv. 607- 
608 as metrical units. The surface available for writing is the only con- 
cern here. In the Bembinus, the division of long verses — septenarii and 
octonarii — into two lines is a device proper to the metrical presentation of 
the text. A verse too long to fit the length of the page (above 50 letters) is 
cut in two, somewhere between the 34th and the 43rd letter, and its second 
part (called the coda) is set on the line below év ἐκθέοει, so as not to be 
mistaken for an independent verse. This “bipartition” does not seem to 
belong to the original *Heliodoran" colometry, but may have been intro- 
duced in the editions of Roman comedy at the moment of the transition 
from the roll to the codex format. The reason for this seems to be purely 
material, for lines on the page cannot be as long? Among the 59 cases 
of bipartite verses in the Bembinus, only one is a trochaic octonarius 
(Hec. 281, f. 83r, 1. 18-19). 


607 ubi) illic? est scel est'us, qui, me perdidit: m, added the comma- 
like sign after ubi, whose meaning is not clear. It may have been intended 
as punctuation (though there is no metrical or syntactical pause between 
ubi and illic). All the other interventions are by m,, who intended to alter 


5» TJ. Moore, “Meter and Music," in Augoustakis and Traill (n. 2) 89-110, esp. 
94-95. Statistics for the meters in Terence (and Plautus) are found in the appendices 
I-II of T.J. Moore, Music in Roman Comedy (Cambridge 2012) 380-398. 

5€ Raffaelli (n. 32). 
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the text considerably. He added an extra est above scelus, apparently to 
change it into scelestus, a reading which is not attested in any other ms. 
According to Donatus, scelus is here a synonym for scelestus." The high 
dot after illic seems to denote a misplaced pause (which should be after 
est). The commas in the interline below, before and after qui, are difficult 
to explain. The first could correspond to a weak pause, whereas the second 
hardly suits as punctuation. The papyrus agrees with the mss., presenting 
qui me perdidit, while Lindsay-Kauer-Skutsch, followed by most subse- 
quent editors, alter the order to qui perdidit me to fit the meter. The final 
high dot, equivalent here to a question mark, was added by the scribe. — 
adque for atque: The unvoiced form is vastly attested in inscriptions and 
papyri.?* The meaning of the comma-like sign after adque is unclear. M; 
added the same sign below the final e in iure, which corresponds to the 
end of v. 607. He probably identified a syntactical, if not metrical, pause 
here. 


608  obsti[..].[: all other mss. have obtigisse (obtingo, “befall, occur"). 
The papyrus may have read obstitisse, but it is likely a mistake, as obsto 
would hardly fit the meaning of the sentence. 


1. 10 The line contains the end of v. 608 and the beginning of v. 609, 
a trochaic septenarius. The high dot added by m, after sum corresponds 
to the end of v. 608, but the corrector was more likely aware of the strong 
syntactical pause here (marked by the period in modern editions) than of 
the metrical structure. Jm) iners tam). The value of the “commas” is 
unclear: they could have been intended as punctuation, highlighting the 
repetition of fam, or as signs calling attention to something the correc- 
tor found noteworthy in the text. — null[i] ius m» corrects nulli into 
nullius, attested in four manuscripts of the y-branch, including two ninth- 
century illustrated codices, C (Città del Vaticano, Vat. Lat. 3868) and P 
(Paris, BnF 7899). 


1.11 The last three words of v. 609 are directly followed by the begin- 
ning of v. 610, the first of a series of eleven iambic octonarii (vv. 610- 
620), which were also not perceived as independent verses. 


609 me: m; added the long quantity mark, the only one on the papyrus, 
probably as a reading aid independent of any metrical consideration. The 


5 Donatus, Commentum Terentii, p. 189.3-4 Wessner. 
55 V. Väänänen, Introduction au latin vulgaire (Paris 1963) 72; J.N. Adams, The Vulgar 
Latin of the Letters of Claudius Terentianus (Manchester 1977) 25-26. 
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macron is attested a few times in Latin papyri of Virgil,’ Juvenal,9? 
Cicero,?! and Sallust, as well as in a marriage contract.? In most cases, 
the signs were added by a second and third hand in a haphazard manner. 
Where they can be understood, the marks seem to function as aids for 
pronunciation.9^ — futtilli for futtili: dittography. ergo: the papyrus agrees 
with some of the main manuscripts of both the y (CP) and the 5-families 
(D), while the fragmentary codex b and Donatus carry ego, preferred by 
editors. — praetium for pretium: short e written ae by hypercorrection. 


1. 12 This line contains the end of v. 610 and most of v. 611. The 
change of speaker does not prompt a change of line, since the speaker 
siglum dà (for Dauus) is written within the line, between the last word of 
v. 610 (feret) and the first word of v. 611 (post). — id): the “comma” added 
by m, would hardly work as punctuation. The word order id numquam, 
present in all known manuscripts, is altered to numquam id by editors metri 
causa (so that the final element has only one syllable). It would be going too 
far though to assume that is the feature that m» wants to call attention to by 
adding the sign. Only E, of the y-branch, has another reading, posthaec, a 
much rarer form. — "auf feret: one of the few corrections by the scribe, who 
added an unnecessary extra f. The simple verb is given only by two medie- 
val manuscripts, N and S. In P.Oxy. 24.2401 however, feret is not a reading 
per se, but the result of a mistake, which the scribe himself corrected, prob- 
ably while revising his work. — postyhac): m, seems to consider the adverb 
as two separate words or, alternatively, that there is a textual problem here. 


611 sijnunc, deuito: the comma-like sign after si indicates the inser- 
tion of nunc, omitted by the scribe. The sign is repeated after nunc in the 
interline above deuito. The same sign appears in the interline below, under 
o in deuito and above u in uelle in line 14, but its meaning is unclear. 
Perhaps it is associated with the first sign, after si, calling attention to the 
insertion written above. m, placed a high dot after malum, which corre- 
sponds to a strong syntactical pause (marked by the period in editions) and 
with the end of v. 611. 


» Bibl. Ambros. L 120 sup. (MP? 2943); P.Ryl. 3.478 + P.Mil. 1.1 + P.Cairo inv. 85644 A- 
B (MP? 2940); P.Oxy. 8.1099 (MP? 2950); P.Ness. 2.1 (MP? 2939). 

60 P. Ant. s.n. (MP? 2925), see Nocchi Macedo (n. 26). 

6! PRyl. 1.61 (MP? 2923); P.Ryl. 3.477 (MP? 2919). 

62 PSI 1.110 (MP? 2932). 

65 P. Mich. 7.434 (TM 27148; ChLA 4.249). 

64 On quantity marks in Latin papyri, see Br. Rochette, “Sur la signification des accents 
et marques de quantité dans les papyrus latins," ZPE 119 (1997) 203-208. 
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612 uelle, [m]: the “comma” draws attention to the erasure of the m 
(probably a dittography induced by the following me modo) and the change 
from uellem to uelle. The letter was not barred, but seems to have been 
scraped off. 


613 pollicitus sum: the papyrus agrees with three codices from the 
6-family (DLp) and Donatus against the other manuscripts, which have sum 
pollicitus, kept by modern editors with ellipsis metri causa (pollicitu’). — 
facerejd,: a probable explanation for the “commas” is that m; wanted 
to invert the word order. facere id agrees with y manuscripts, whereas à 
have id facere, preferred by editors. — audeam?: the high dot added by 
m, corresponds to the end of v. 613 and to the strong syntactical pause, 
marked here in modern editions by the question mark. 


614 quid , nunc: the value of the small diple added by m, in the 
interline below is unclear. Perhaps it calls attention to the omitted me, 
given between quid and nunc in most manuscripts. There are at least 
two examples of diplai used to signal variants: P.Oxy. 34.2687 (Aris- 
toxenus, Elementa rhythmica; ΠΙ AD; MP? 166, LDAB 407) and P.Oxy. 
23.2359 (Stesichorus, Syotherai; II AD; MP? 1485, LDAB 3970).59 Three 
important ὃ codices, Donatus and Priscian have quid nunc me, a reading 
adopted by editors. — scio?: m, marks the strong pause, equivalent to the 
period in modern editions, by the high dot. — adq(ue): one of the few 
instances of abbreviation in our text. The clipping of the enclitic -que, 
along with the final nasals -m and -n, is the earliest form of abbrevia- 
tion found in Latin manuscripts. The g is usually followed by a middle 
or high dot. — sedulo': punctuation added by m, indicates a strong 
pause, marked by the period in editions. It also corresponds to the end of 
v. 614. 


615 jaliquidiam[...]me: once again the comma-like signs seem to 
refer to a textual problem or mistake. The reading aliquid iam me appears 
only in E, a y-branch manuscript. The à codices, as well as two minor 
manuscripts from y (vn) have aliquid me iam, whereas other codices and 
modern editions omit iam. There has certainly been an intervention at 
this passage, probably by πι»: whatever was written between iam and me 


65 Special signs for questions marks do not appear in Latin manuscripts until Carolin- 
gian times. See L. Holtz, “La pratique de la ponctuation dans les manuscrits de Lyon du 
V* au IX* siécle," in Nocchi Macedo and Scappaticcio (n. 27) 255-274. 

66 K. McNamee, Sigla and Select Marginalia in Greek Literary Papyri (Brussels 1992) 
table 2 C. 
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(approximately three letters) seems to have been scraped off. — aliquam): 
the meaning of the “comma” is unclear. Maybe it refers to the illegible 
annotation above producam. 


616 oh): the comma-sign seemingly added by the scribe functions as 
punctuation after the interjection (modern editions have the exclamation 
mark). While other manuscripts have the dissylabic ohe, some editors, 
including Lindsay-Kauer-Skutsch, prefer oh, as read in the papyrus. The 
placement of the interjection also varies: at the end of v. 615 in P, v and 
η. and at the beginning of v. 616 in the other manuscripts. — me) tuiis) 
consiliis,: this word order is unanimously given by the Calliopians, but has 
been altered metri causa into me consiliis tuiis by Lindsay and Kauer, 
followed by subsequent editors. The sequence of three “commas” inserted 
by m; does not seem to function as punctuation. They could be signaling 
a textual problem, but this cannot be proven. 


618 nempe, the meaning of the sign is unclear. It could be interpreted 
as a punctuation mark for a weak pause after the adverb (corresponding to 
the modern comma). — oh): as m, in v. 616, m, adds punctuation after the 
interjection. — credam: the scribe has omitted ut before the verb, given 
by all other manuscripts. — furcifer?^: m, marks the pause with a distinctio 
or high-dot (question mark in the modern text). It corresponds to the end 
of v. 618. 


619 inpeditamet: comma-like sign probably added as punctuation. 
Contrary to modern practice, ancient Latin manuscripts are sometimes 
punctuated before the coordinative conjunction ef. — siem": the old form 
is carried by the Calliopians, while editors prefer sim, metri causa. The 
high dot added by m, marks the syntactical pause (comma in the modern 
editions), which corresponds to the end of v. 619. 


620 hodje: the meaning of the sign, drawn slightly below d, is inscru- 
table. Another sign seems to be present below the r of tr..quillif. — nuptias `: 
the dot corresponds to a strong pause (marked by the period in editions) 
and to the end of v. 620. 


ll. 21-24 Verses 621-624 are trochaic septenarii, the most common 
accompanied meter in Terence. Longer than the iambic senarii, these 
verses are usually set ἐν £x0&cet in the Bembinus. As with the preceding 
iambic octonarii, P.Oxy. 24.2401 does not recognize the independent 
verses and presents them in four lines, whose break is defined only by the 
physical space on the writing surface. 
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621 an,non,: the signs were probably not intended as punctuation, 
but to signal something noteworthy (perhaps the existence of the alter- 
native spelling annon?). — dixisse e[..]- : m, corrects dixisse to dixi 
esse by adding the infinitive in the interline above, but does not erase 
Or cross out -isse. No manuscripts carry dixisse, which is probably not 
a reading, but a spelling mistake by the scribe. Donatus and Eugraphius 
omit esse. — hoc: the corrector adds the omitted pronoun. The position 
of this interlinear insertion suggests that m, wanted hoc after esse, in 
agreement with three important codices from both y and 6, while E, a y 
manuscript, has esse futurum hoc. — dixti^ and crucem: m, punctuates 
the strong pause. 


622 sine: the scribe himself supplied n in the interline. The original 
letter is damaged on the papyrus. — ad me, ut: the meaning of the signs, 
which do not seem to function as punctuation, is uncertain. They may be 
pointing to the reading ad me ut redeam, attested only in Donatus, while 
manuscripts have ad me redeam. — Gnoc...: probably a Greek transla- 
tion of redeam, written by the scribe or by a third hand (m3): the ink 
seems slightly more reddish than that of the main text. — dispiciam’: the 
corrector marks the strong pause at the end of Davus's words (period in 
modern editions). 


623 ..m qu^ the text probably read cum, to which m, wanted to 
restore the old spelling. — uolo: the strong pause marked by the high 
dot (exclamation mark in modern editions) corresponds to the end of 
v. 623. 


ll. 25-26 The scene change is indicated by character heading. See 
comment on ll. 5-6. 


625 Sole occurrence of a dactylic tetrameter in Terence, which opens 
the canticum lyricum sung by Charinus (vv. 625-638). Inasmuch as this 
meter is shorter than the iambic senarius, we could expect it to be placed 
ἐν εἰοθέοει according to the Heliodoran system, but the verse is not 
extant in the Bembinus. It is worth noting that, in P.Oxy. 24.2401, the 
verse stands alone on a line with a large blank space on its right, where 
the scribe could have easily copied the beginning of the following verse. 
This suggests that the *colometric individuality” of v. 625 had been better 
preserved in ancient editions of the text than that of the preceding iambic 


97 For a metrical analysis of this canticum, see C. Questa, La metrica di Plauto e di 
Terenzio (Urbino 2007) 439-441. 
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and trochaic meters. — hoccine est: the papyrus agrees with E and the 
corrector of C (y) and with G (8), while the other manuscripts have 
hocinest. Modern editions keep the double consonant and the crasis, hoc- 
cinest. — ycredibile,: one of the few instances where the “commas” 
seem to have been added by the scribe. The meaning is not certain, but 
they might have been intended as punctuation in the disjunctive clause. 


626-634 Sequence of nine cretic tetrameters, an extremely rare meter 
in Terence.® The first three verses are written out on individual lines. 
Only a few letters are missing at the end of vv. 626 and 627; and 628 — a 
“physically” shorter verse — is complete, which means that they did not 
extend to the end of the written surface on the right. In other words, the 
line breaks are not defined by the space available, but by the metric struc- 
ture of the verses. The respect for colometry, as we have seen, was not the 
result of a knowledge of metrics by the scribe (or by the copyist of his 
model), but of an "editorial practice" which had already undergone a great 
deal of corruption. This is clear from the presentation of vv. 629-632, 
which do not differ metrically from the cretic tetrameters above, but are 
no longer copied as individual lines. Verse 629 was cut after homin[um] 
on |. 31, even though there was available space on the line, and its last 
words, pessumum in, were placed at the beginning of next line (1. 32). On 
this very line, the whole of 630 was copied (only the final word, adest, is 
missing in the papyrus). Verses 631 and 632 were copied one after the 
other on |. 33, which must have been a very long line (at least 18 letters 
are missing at the end). We do not know how much of this corruption is 
due to our copyist or to copyists before him. It is clear however that one 
of the predecessors of our papyrus was, at some point, contaminated by a 
manuscript in which the cantica were entirely written in prose. At the time 
when the papyrus was written, the metrical reality of lyric verses had little 
or no meaning to scribes and readers. 


626 ul[a]ecordia,: the hypercorrective spelling ae for /e/ was rectified 
by the scraping off of a. If the “comma” was used to call attention to the 
correction, it would probably mean that the intervention is the work of πη». 
— "qu cuiquam: the author of the interlinear addition seems to be πηι, 
though an intervention by a third hand is not to be excluded. Cuiquam is 
altered into quiquam, but the intention was certainly to restore the old 
spelling of the dative, quoiquam. 


68 Cretics appear within polymetric verses in Ad. 6102, 613, and 614. 
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627 ut): the meaning of the sign in uncertain. Perhaps misplaced 
punctuation between the two uf-clauses. 


627-628  gaudeant...conparent: the papyrus has the plural forms, 
agreeing with D, one of the main manuscripts of y and adopted by editors. 
0-codices and four testimonies from y (Evy and the corrector of P) have 
the singular gaudeat...conparet. Donatus explains that the plural, inferred 
by cuiquam, is to be understood as a singular.9? 


628 sud): m, may have intended the “comma” as a mark for a weak 
pause between the ut-clauses. No punctuation is used in modern editions. 
— Conparent ελ...ε’ the gloss, seemingly added by the scribe himself, 
is likely a translation of comparo, which has a commercial connotation."? 
The Greeks verbs commonly used to translate comparo in this sense in 
glossaries — εὐπρεπίζω, ἑτοιμάζω, ἀγοράζω, ὠνοῦμαι — do not seem to 
correspond to the interlinear addition."! — ah‘: the high dot added by m; 
marks the stop after the interjection. 


629 idest against idnest in all other manuscripts. Perhaps an involun- 
tary omission by the scribe. — uerum: : the dot corresponds to the question 
mark. The position of the dot does not seem to reflect a conscious will of 
the corrector to distinguish between two types of punctuation. 


630 paulum: the papyrus corroborates modern editors’ emendation 
of paululum in the manuscripts. (Lindsay-Kauer-Skutsch spell paullum.) 


631 pessumum': the added high dot corresponds to a weak pause 
between the clauses, marked by a comma in some editions (Marouzeau, 
Prete), while others use no punctuation (Lindsay-Kauer-Skutsch). 


632 post): a pause seems justified here, as post is an adverb. Marouzeau 
prints a comma, whereas other editors do not punctuate. 


633 et timent : brief pause between two coordinate clauses, marked 
by a comma in Marouzeau's edition, not punctuated in others. — dene- 
gare’: stronger pause at the end of v. 633, marked either by a semicolon 
(Lindsay-Kauer-Skutsch) or a period (Marouzeau, Prete) in editions. 


© Don., Comm., p. 194.13-18 Wessner: cum dixisset ‘cuiquam,’ intulit numerum 


pluralem (...) legitur et ‘gaudeat’ et ‘comparet.’ 
70 Don., Comm., p. 194.19 Wessner: SVA VT COMPARENT hoc est adquirant uel aestiment. 
71 CGL 6.242 s.v. comparo. 
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634 ibium,: the corrector has a tendency to isolate adverbs immedi- 
ately preceded or followed by conjunctions or other adverbs. This punctu- 
ation is not erroneous, but it does not correspond to modern practices. — 
ο... `: the end of the line, which most probably read o/ratio est, is illegible, 
but a final high dot added by m; can be seen. It corresponds to the pause 
at the end of v. 634, marked by a colon (Marouzeau) or by a period (Prete) 
in editions. 


fr. a > 

635 This verse is composed of two cretic cola.? The change of 
meter is motivated by the fact that Charinus is “quoting” what his 
rivals would say. The verse was copied alone on the line, and a great 
deal of space was left blank on its right. — t[ib]i : strong pause at the 
end of the question quor meam tibi (question mark in modern editions). 
— heus": as in other instances (vv. 616, 618, 628), m, punctuates after 
an interjection. 


636? + 637 The remaining words belong to v. 637, a cretic trimeter. 
The line does not extend to the limit of the written surface: a space of 
eight to ten letters is left blank on the right. Verse 636 may have been 
omitted, but was more likely written in the missing portion of the line. As 
with the preceding verse, this is a short verse — a trochaic tetrameter cata- 
lectic — which may have been merged with v. 637, resulting in a 36-letter 
line (based on the textus traditus). The place where the line break corre- 
sponds roughly with the position of the 33rd to the 37th letter in longer, 
better preserved lines (e.g. |. 17 = v. 651). Alone, v. 637 would probably 
have 18 letters. Such a short line would undoubtedly end considerably 
farther to the left, since it was probably not set ἐν ἐιοθέςει. 


637 nubi): if the first “comma” can be understood as punctuation 
introducing the direct interrogation, the second could not correspond to 
a syntactical or metrical pause. — fides [e]st: the papyrus agrees with 
three important 6-manuscripts, against ubi fides in y, adopted by editors 
metri causa. 


638 The correct scansion, adopted in the best editions," requires 


v. 637 to end with si roges, which is placed at the beginning of the 


73 Thus Questa (n. 67) 440, followed by Moore (n. 35). Lindsay-Kauer-Skutsch ana- 
lyzes 635 as a syncopated cretic tetrameter. 
75 Lindsay-Kauer-Skutsch, Marouzeau. See Questa (n. 67) 440. 
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following line (v. 638, also a cretic trimeter) in the manuscripts that 
preserve the distinctio uersuum (such as P). This was probably the case 
in P.Oxy. 24.2401, where most of the line is missing. The position of 
]s est would correspond well to the end of a 30-letter line” (si roges nihil 
pudet hic opus est). 


638a Editors place illi ubi at the end of v. 638 so as to correctly scan 
a cretic trimeter. Manuscripts however have either illic” ubi at the begin- 
ning of v. 638a (G) or illic alone after uerentur, also in v. 638a. The first 
reading might have been the one in our papyrus.” This justifies the posi- 
tion of the ending on the line. — uerentur': the high dot added by the 
corrector corresponds to the strong pause at the end of the verse (period 
in editions). 


639-640  Charinus's solo canticum ends with two trochaic septenarii, 
a much commoner meter, correctly treated as two individual verses in 
our papyrus. 


639 ade]one agrees with codices T and C of Donatus", while DLp 
from 6 and Priscian (II 194, 288) have adeon (preferred by editors), and 
the other manuscripts of both Terence and Donatus give adeamne. — 
expost ulem : the interlinear insertion, in a reddish brown ink, seems to 
be the work of a third hand, who added the final letters of the line prob- 
ably because this portion of the papyrus was already damaged. 


640 `spyacev promoueris ': written in tiny letters above -mou- in pro- 
moueris, the gloss seems to be by m3. Promoueo is used here in the sense 
of “benefit from,” “avail”: someone might reproach Charinus of availing 
nothing by insulting his rival. Ἐργάζομαι, though not used as equivalent 
of promoueo in glossaries, seems a fitting translation, as it can mean 
"earn" or “obtain by work." The strong pause after the “quotation” in 
direct speech is signaled by the high dot. 


IL. 7-8 = vv. 641-642 The closing of Charinus’s monologue and the 
beginning of his dialogue with Pamphilus are marked by a switch to iam- 
bic octonarii, whose colometry is correct on the papyrus. 


™ As our papyrus avoids contractions, crasis, and ellipsis, we assume that the negative 
adverb was spelled nihil and not nil, preferred by editors metri causa. 

75 All codices have illic, while Donatus reads illi, preferable on metrical grounds. 

7 Same remark as in n. 74 regarding the spelling of nihil. 

7 T = Città del Vaticano, Vat. Lat. 2905, XV cent. C = Oxford, Bodl. Canon. lat. Auct. 
class. 95, XV s. 
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641 géss[ero: one of the few occurrences of accentuation, due to m,. 
The acutus is correctly placed on the stressed syllable of the word. As is 
the case in many literary papyri, both Greek and Latin, it is impossible 
to explain why this particular word is accented and others not. 


ll. 9-15 = vv. 643-649 The meter switches back to trochaic septe- 
narii for the dialogue between Charinus and Pamphilus. As previously in 
the papyrus, each verse is treated as an individual line. 


643 inpru]dens: second instance of a long quantity mark over e, this 
time added by the scribe himself. See comment on v. 609. — πρόφασις΄ 
seemingly added by the second corrector (m3) in a reddish ink, the Greek 
gloss was intended, just as the previous one, as a simple translation of the 
Latin word above which it was placed, causa. The meaning here, “alleged 
motive," “excuse,” is well rendered by the Greek npóqacic, attested in 
glossaries as one of the possible translations for causa.” 


645 conplácita: seemingly added by m,, the acutus indicates the 
word-accent. -pla- being a short syllable, it carries no metrical ictus. 


646 ;janimum,: signs placed in the interline below the first and the 
last letters of the word. The first one seems to be the work of πι», and the 
second that of m,. There is no syntactical or metrical pause before or after 
animum, and the text does not seem problematic or corrupted. Would the 
signs be referring to the elision before and after the word animum? — 
spectauim ᾿ἐλογιοά[μην΄: barely legible, the Greek gloss seems to have 
been written by πηι, though m; is not to be excluded. Λογίζομαι does not 
come across as the best translation for specto (it is not used in any of the 
known bilingual glossaries). The meaning of the Latin verb suggested by 
the translation is *consider, reckon as," which differs from the current 
interpretation of tuum animum ex animo spectaui meo: "I have judged 
your soul according to mine." 


647 non: the papyrus agrees with L, a tenth-century codex affiliated 
with the 6-branch. The remaining 6 manuscripts have numne, while editors 
adopt nonne, metri causa. — satis hoc: all other manuscripts have esse 
either before (DLP^P^) or after (CYPpv) satis. Neither of the word orders 
is particular to a manuscript order, as both are attested in both y and 6. 
Editors change satis into sat for the sake of the meter. 


7$ CGL 6.193; 7.629. 
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648 m, glossed lactasses with ἠπάτησας (ἁπατάω, “to cheat, to 
seduce"). The same correspondence is found in Jerome, who gives lac- 
tata as one equivalent for ἀπατωμένη in Aquila's and Symmachos's 
translations of the Bible (Hier. in Os. 7,11 p. 878°). Following Roberts, 
K. McNamee reads ἐπάτηςας, understood as “you walked (on me)."?? 
Lacto “to allure, to dupe” is rare in classical Latin, appearing mostly in 
Plautus and Terence and, later on, in Christian authors (Jerome, Augus- 
tin, Gregory I).8° The more common homograph meaning “to give milk” 
is probably the reason for the gloss. 


649 habeas’: the high dot added by m; corresponds to a strong pause 
at the end of Charinus's line. — ha: reverse spelling of the interjection ah. 
— uersor: all other mss. carry the archaic spelling uorsor, reproduced in 
editions. — miser: punctuation corresponds to a brief syntactical pause 
between vv. 649 and 650 that, according to current usage, would not be 
punctuated since the conjuction -que is used in the following line. 


650 illegible Greek annotation above hic, probably by πηι. — con- 
fecit: the papyrus agrees with the Calliopians; editions adopt Donatus's 
conflauit. 


651 mirum est: as usual, the papyrus does not make elisions. Only the 
three final letters of the Greek annotation above mirum are legible. A pos- 
sible reading is θαυμαο]τός, a common translation for mirus. CGL 6.702. 
— πι; added the missing letters in exe`m'p`l um. 


652 amorem: one of the few quantity marks on the papyrus; drawn by 
m,. — meum: : punctuation added by m, corresponds to a strong pause at 
end of Pamphilus's line. It is not clear why the scribe used two dots, 
instead of the usual high dot. 


653 et; no discernible meaning for the comma-like sign after the 
conjuction ef. 


654 ut illam duceres: this word order is present only in the papyrus. 
It is likely a copying mistake rather than a lectio, as it does not scan cor- 
rectly: the final element (-cérés) is composed of two syllables, which is 
not allowed in the iambic octonarius. 


7 K. McNamee, Annotations in Greek and Latin Texts from Egypt (New Haven 2007) 
491. 
80 ThLL, s.v. “lacto,” 7.2.854.65-73. 
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655 minus tu scis: the papyrus is the only manuscript to have this 
word order, which does fit the meter. However, the sequence quo minus 
troubles the syntax, as quo is causal here, equivalent to et eo, and refers 
to what Charinus said in the preceding lines. The meaning of the two 
diagonal strokes above erumnas is unclear. Could it be a clumsy a added 
to correct the spelling? — m, glosses erumnas (for aerumnas) with τὰς 
φροντίδας “concerns”. φροντίς does not seem to occur elsewhere as a 
translation for aerumna, which is usually rendered by a “stronger” word 
meaning “distress, toil," such as ταλαιπωρία, δυστυχία, or μόχθος. 
ThLL s.u. aerumna; CGL 6.36. 


656 neq: postulabat: faulty colometry. These words belong at the 
beginning of v. 657, which, just as 656, is an iambic senarius. The spelling 
nec, present in most mss., is required for correct scanning. 


657 uxorem ut ducerem : lectio singularis. Manuscripts (and editions) 
have uxorem dare, with the exception of G, a recentior, that has ux. dari. 
The meaning of the sentence is not greatly altered — “nobody was thinking 
that I would now take a wife" (instead of “nobody was thinking now of 
giving me a wife") — but dücérém does not fit the scansion of this senar- 
ius. Moreover, the papyrus had a word, now a lacuna, between quisquam 
and uxorem. I hypothesize that the lacuna contained nunc, placed before 
quisquam in the manuscripts. By comparison with the previous lines, it 
seems that the missing space in the beginning of 657 would be too small 
for nunc quisq]. The verse on the papyrus would then read: neq(ue) pos- 
tulabat | quisquam nunc uxorem ut ducerem. 


658 The two high dots added by m, correspond to strong pauses. 
660 destitit: the dot does not correspond to a syntactical pause. 


663 The lack of space at the end of the line led the scribe to write 
-obrem above the line. This “physically” long iambic octonarius is usu- 
ally printed in two lines in editions. The final elements of the verse — pa 
nescio — were probably written in the beginning of the following line, 
making v. 664, also an iambic octonarius, colometrically wrong. 


665 6 scelus": the interjection appears only in two other mss., L 
(X AD) and p (XI AD). The papyrus proves that the reading, adopted by 
some editors, is ancient. This can be seen as further evidence for the 
contamination in Terence's tradition in antiquity. The acute accent is due 
to m,, as is the high dot indicating a strong pause (usually rendered by 
an exclamation mark in modern editions). 
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fr. b 

]ndro tum[: this sequence belongs to v. 931, omitted by m, and sub- 
sequently added by m, in the upper margin. The full verse reads: multi 
alii in Andro tum audiuere CH utinam id sit quod spero. Eho dic mihi. 


926 si perge: all other mss. assign this line to Chremes. Simo cannot 
be the speaker here, since it is he who interrupted Crito (CR itane uero 
obturbat?), whom Chremes incites to continue his tale. The si in the papy- 
rus might be an error induced by the presence of the same abbreviation 
just above it, in the preceding line. 


928 nomen’: example of the varied and inconstant use of the high 
dot as punctuation: here it corresponds to a question mark. 


929 he]m: the papyrus incorrectly places the interjection at the begin- 
ning of v. 929 instead of at the end of v. 928. — Peri i^ if the faint traces 
are indeed those of the abbreviation pd, the papyrus agrees only with 
Iouialis in assigning the exclamation to Pamphilus. 


932 aiebat": dot added by m; corresponds to a question mark. 


933 cr fratris filiam]: Cratinus's words belong colometrically at the 
end of v. 932, a trochaic septenarius. In the papyrus, it was probably writ- 
ten at the beginning of v. 933, where it fits with the approximate number 
of missing letters. P.Oxy. 24.2401 omits Cratinus's quid ais? in the same 
verse, probably under the influence of Simo's almost identical line. 


934 ille: the papyrus agrees with the Calliopians against the Bembinus, 
which has illic, preferred by editors. 


935 sequens: all other mss. read persequens. The prefix is necessary 
for the meter (ia?). 


936 postilla': the dot added by m; could indicate a brief syntactical 
pause after the adverb. Most editions do not punctuate here. Present in 
both A (incorrectly spelled posilla) and in the Calliopians, postilla is 
most probably the correct reading. Emendations metri causa in post ibi 
and post id are not justified, since the second half of the verse would still 
remain unmetrical. 


936 + 937 nunc prim]um audio: belong to the previous verse in all 
mss. The second half of 936, from postilla to audio, is unmetrical and put 
between cruces in editions. The two last words seem to be the problem, for 
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they scan prim(um) aüdió, violating the requirement for a short penulti- 
mate element, and for a single syllable as the last element of the iambic 
octonarius. 


937 This verse, also an iambic octonarius, is divided into two lines, 
against colometry. — commutus: the papyrus, along with a fifteenth- 
century codex from Bamberg, omits est, contracted to commutust in the 
other mss. As P.Oxy. 24.2401 tends to avoid elisions and contractions, 
we may assume that the scribe left out, by mistake, the word in full 
spelling. We can confidently supplement the Greek annotation (by m,) as 
κεκινηµένος. The correspondence between commouere and κινῶ and 
ουγκινῶ is well attested, cf. CLG 6.240; 7.559. 


939 multis mod[i]s: the papyrus agrees with the Calliopians in writing 
two words instead of the adverb multimodis, adopted by editors, which 
better fits the meter. — inuenire tuam: only attestation of this word order, 
used by Fleckstein. — inuenire: like the Bembinus, the papyrus has the 
active form against the best reading, regarding the sense of the sentence, 
inueniri, which occurs in the other mss. 


941 in^ m, wrote the missing letter in the interline above. — et: the 
meaning of this annotation is unclear. The conjunction et would make no 
sense here, and it is not present in any mss. 


942 aliquid: all other mss. have the better-suited aliud. Crito explains 
to Chremes that Glycerium had another (aliud) name when she was a 
child, which allows the latter to recognize her as his daughter. The papy- 
rus' reading might be a mistake rather than a variant. 


944 egomet: the papyrus agrees with at least seven Calliopian mss., 
including D and L, against the Bembinus and other Calliopians, including 
C and P, that have the simple pronoun ego. Both forms can be made to fit 
the iambic octonarius: ego requires the spelling quom for the preceding 
word, allowing for the elision qi(óm) čgō (adopted by most editors), 
whereas the monosyllabic cum leaves room for an extra syllable: c(im) 
ego. quom ego was probably the original reading: when the spelling was 
simplified to cum, someone added the syllable -met to correct the scan- 
ning. — “Hac: m, added the missing A in the interline. 


945 The Calliopian manuscripts have non patiar at the beginning, 
before heus, which is absent in the Bembinus, and has been rejected by 
most editors. Both versions are problematic. The short verse in A can be 
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scanned as a trochaic septenarius, which is however unfitting within a 
sequence of iambic octonarii. The longer version can only be correctly 
scanned as an iambic octonarius by (falsely) making the first syllable 
in Pasibula a short. It is, of course, impossible to know with certainty 
whether the papyrus had non patiar or not. It is difficult to judge from 
the dimensions of the missing space on the left side, which seems to be 
equivalent to 30-33 letters. The total of missing letters on the left side is 
27 for the short version of the verse (26, if the scribe used the vocative 
Chreme, and not Chremes), and 36 for the long version. 


fr.b | 

958 me p]ut[: traces suggest that the words me putet, usually placed 
at the end of v. 957, were (incorrectly) written at the beginning of 
v. 958. 


959 deorum u[it]am: the papyrus agrees with the majority of mss. 
and Donatus against four Calliopians that read uitam deorum. The for- 
mer reading is metrically superior to the latter. — /[propt]erea: Daniel's 
version of Servius's commentary on Ecl. has eapropter, absent from 
direct sources. 


960 mihi: contracted to mi in modern editions, and some mss., for 
sake of the meter. — m, writes an i in the interline to correct the strange 
ammort[alitas. 


961 parta est: haplography for parata est, elided in some mss. (and 
in editions) in paratast. — [λ]υπη: m, thus glosses the Latin aegritudo, 
which, in bilingual glossaries, is usually translated by a more specific, 
medical, term such as νόσος, ἀεθένεια, or ἀρρωστία, cf. CGL 6.30. 


962 CH quid illuc gaudi est belongs, in all mss., at the beginning of 
v. 963. This is a copying mistake, as the words do not fit the meaning or 
the meter of v. 962. All mss. assign the line to Charinus, while Donatus 
suggests it might also be spoken by Davus. — ‘mihi’: written in the inter- 
line above optem by m,. Editors place the pronoun after ego, in accord- 
ance with the Bembinus and some of the more important Calliopians, 
whereas two ninth-century codd. have mihi after potissimum. 


963 haec nar[re]m d[ar]i: belong at the end of v. 962. Victor reads 
enarrem on the papyrus (perhaps influenced by /./narrem in the first edi- 
tion). I could ascertain that there is no letter between haec and narrem. 
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964 [sJoli de’ solum: m, adds the missing syllable in the interline. 
The word order agrees with all mss., except three Calliopians containing 
the alter exitus, which read solum solide. — £c: only readable traces of 
what was probably a Greek gloss for gauisurum. 


965 The beginning of the new scene at v. 965 is mentioned by Dona- 
tus, and attested in the 6-branch of the Calliopians. Other manuscripts 
continue the scene that starts at 957. An explanation for this difference 
in scene arrangement is found in the text itself. From v. 957 to v. 964, 
the young men Charinus and Pamphilus discuss between themselves 
until the slave Davus arrives (v. 964: PA Dauum uideo) and intervenes 
at v. 965 (DA quis homost?), remaining on stage until the end of the 
play. Most manuscripts give the scene change at v. 957 indicating the 
notae personae: Charinus, Pamphilus, and Dauus, considering that there 
is only one continuing scene between v. 957 and the end. ó-mss. divide 
the passage into two scenes: the one starting at v. 957 is preceded by the 
speaker notes Charinus and Pamphilus, while the second begins with 
Davus's entrance at v. 965 and gives the three characters’ names in the 
scene title. The arrangement in P.Oxy. 24.2401 seems to be the same: 
there was possibly a scene title reading Charinus Pamphilus / adulescens 
adulescens at the bottom of the lost page before fr. b|, which begins with 
v. 957. Most modern editions distinguish only one scene starting at v. 957, 
with the notable exception of Marouzeau (1947). For variants in scene 
changes in Terence's tradition, see Andrieu (n. 54) 85-98. 


971 eam uxorem: one of the few instances of quantity marks, added 
by m,. 


973 es: most likely a mistake, maybe induced by the imperative 
desine. Davus is not addressing one of his interlocutors, but rather mak- 
ing a general exclamation, in the manner of a proverb, hence the third 
person est. — di diligant: this word order is attested only in the papy- 
rus; other mss. have the verb before the subject. The papyrus reading is 
metrically sound. 


975  audi[: the papyrus, along with A and two Calliopians, does not 
read the unmetrical interjection hem (or em) before the verb. 


976 tuus for tuos: confusion between suffixes -us and -os is quite 
common in papyri.*! 


8! Nocchi Macedo (n. 21) 116-117. 
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ll. 25-26 Although only a few traces remain, we can assert that the 
text immediately following v. 976 is neither that of the "traditional" 
ending of the play nor that of the alter exitus. The papyrus gives two 
lines to Charinus, whose last line is v. 975 in the textus traditus, and who 
intervenes only in the third line of the alter exitus. Whether we have here 
a different version of the alter exitus, a third ending, completely lost, 
to the play, or some kind of textual error remains unknown. See above, 
pp. 85-87. 


DATING PHILODEMUS’ BIRTH AND EARLY STUDIES! 


Kilian Fleischer University of Oxford, Christ Church 


Abstract. — The article discusses the chronology of Philodemus' early biog- 
raphy. A new reading in Philodemus' /ndex Academicorum corroborates the 
estimate of 110 BC for his birth and allows a more precise dating of his early 
studies in Athens. 


Is the dating of Philodemus' birth a settled question? The answer is not 
that straightforward. The majority of scholars seem to agree that 110 BC 
is the most likely approximation, but the vagueness of the variables in 
establishing this date causes some discomfort. The chronology of Philo- 
demus' studies in Athens and Alexandria, which is to some extent related 
to his birthdate, is equally an object of debate. 

Sider (1997) discusses Philodemus' birthdate and early studies in his 
introduction to Philodemus' epigrams and summarizes his results in a ten- 
tative scheme as follows:? 


e 110+ca.5  Philodemus born in Gadara, perhaps to Greek parents 
e. 2-2 Studies with Zeno of Sidon in Athens 

* ca. 74-73 Arrival in Italy 

ο ca. 73-70 Aet. ca. 35-40, meets Piso 


Janko (2000) accepts 110 as year of birth and seems to favour the 
assumption that Zeno's decease may have been the reason for Philodemus’ 
leaving Athens. Furthermore, he considers the periods 88-84 and 74-65 as 
possible dates for his departure. Connecting the end of Philodemus’ stud- 
ies in Athens with Zeno's death, Janko implicitly suggests a date in the 70s 
for Philodemus’ departure,’ but he rightly points out that Sider's precise 
dating of Philodemus’ arrival in Italy to 74-73 could not take into account 


! [ would like to express my gratitude to Tiziano Dorandi for his advice. I am currently 
working on a new comprehensive edition of Philodemus’ Index Academicorum (P.Herc. 1691+ 
1021+164). 

2 D, Sider, The Epigrams of Philodemos (New York 1997) 9. 

3 R. Janko, Philodemus, On Poems, Book I (Oxford 2000) 5. 

4 Janko (2000) 5-6. 
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the results of Wisse (1996), who showed that the present tense referring 
to Zeno in a passage in the second book of Philodemus' Rhetorica II does 
not necessarily mean that Zeno was still alive when this book was being 
written.’ 

Other contributions dealing with Philodemus’ date of birth and early 
studies basically exploit the following key evidence for arriving at a chro- 
nology for his biography:° 


(1) Philodemus met his patron Lucius Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus in 
Italy when the latter was still in his adulescentia." Since the aristocrat 
was born in 101 or not much earlier, the term adulescentia, although 
quite blurry, hardly allows a time much later than 70. At the same 
time Cicero describes Piso, when he first met Philodemus, as a person 
of senatorial rank, which Piso would not have obtained before the age 
of 30 or 31.? 

(2) Philodemus obviously had a close relationship with Zeno of Sidon, 
who was scholarch of the Athenian κῆπος and died between 79/78 
and 70/69.? Philodemus must have enjoyed an excellent Epicurean 
education in Athens, and the references to Zeno strongly suggest 
that he was his pupil for at least several years.!? 


5 J, Wisse, “Presence of Zeno: The Date of Philodemus‘ On Rhetoric,” in R. Risselada 
et al. (eds.), On Latin: Linguistic and Literary Studies in Honour of Harm Pinkster (Amster- 
dam 1996) 173-202. 

9 E.g. R. Philippson, “Philodemos,” RE 19 (1938) 2444-2482, at 2444-2445; 
T. Dorandi, “Filodemo: Orientamenti della ricera attuale," ANRW 36.4 (1990) 2328-2368, 
at 2330-2331; M. Erler, “§ 25. Philodem aus Gadara,” in H. Flashar, Geschichte der grie- 
chischen Philosophie 4.1 (Basel 1994) 289-290; F. Longo Auricchio, G. Indelli, and G. Del 
Mastro, “142. Philodéme de Gadara,” in R. Goulet (ed.), Dictionnaire des philosophes 
antiques 5.1 (Paris 2012) 334-359, at 336-337. 

7 Cic. Pis. 68 (istum adulescentem) and 70 (Graecus et advena). 

5 Cic. Pis. 70: Graecus facilis et valde venustus nimis pugnax contra senatorem (Ms. V 
has imperatorem) populi Romani esse noluit. For senatorem see Sider (1997) 7, note 17. 
30 years was the minimum age for the office of quaestor. Subsequently one was normally 
appointed a member of the senate. However, the senatorial rank may be a later projection 
of Cicero and may only fit approximately. The context is very polemical. Even if the infor- 
mation is not strictly correct, it probably suggests that Piso had already been an adulescens 
of advanced age and no longer a teenager when he met Philodemus. 

? Cicero attended Zeno's lectures in Athens in 79/78 (Cic. Acad. 1.46 and Nat. deorum 1.59), 
while Patron succeeded Phaedrus in 70/69 (Phleg. Trall. FGrH 257 fr. 12 par. 8). 

10 For Philodemus' close relationship to Zeno and his doctrines see especially P.Herc. 1005, 
col. 14.6-9. For a collection of fragments of Zenon see A. Angeli and M. Colaizzo, “I 
frammenti di Zenone Sidonio," Cronache Ercolanesi 9 (1979) 47-133. 
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(3) Unlike those of Archias of Antioch (born ca. 120), Philodemus' epi- 
grams are not included in the Garland of Meleager (probably written 
about 90).!! 


From this evidence scholars more or less explicitly draw the following 
conclusions: 


* from (1) it follows that Philodemus must have finished his studies in 
Athens not much later than 70 at the very latest; 

* from (2) it follows that he must have started his studies with Zeno in 
Athens during the early 70s at the latest; 

* from (3) it can probably be inferred" that he was born not earlier than 
120. 


This evidence would theoretically allow placing the birth of Philodemus 
at a date between 120 and 100. Yet, a range of only 5 years around 110, 
as suggested by Sider, may be argued if one ignores the improbable 
accumulation of “extreme assumptions.” 

Is there any new evidence for dating Philodemus? Yes, there is. Within 
the last two decades it has been possible to make several new readings in 
a passage in Philodemus' /ndex Academicorum whose relevance for dating 
Philodemus' birth and studies in Athens has not yet been recognized or 
evaluated properly. 

In 2017 I reread a passage in Philodemus’ /ndex Academicorum which 
is of particular interest for dating Philodemus and his early studies: ^ 


!! Cf. Gow and Page, Hellenistic Epigrams 1 (1965) xiv-xv; Alan Cameron, The Greek 
Anthology from Meleager to Planudes (Oxford 1993) 49-56. 

12 The evidence is not compelling, since Philodemus may not have published his epi- 
grams until advanced age. However, if the Garland of Meleager was in fact first written 
in the 80s or 70s (many scholars are more cautious and mention dates between 100-60, 
e.g. A. Schatzmann, Nikarchos II: Epigrammata. Einleitung, Text, Kommentar [Gottingen 
2012] 4), the assumption that Philodemus was not born before 120 would be even more 
likely. 

13 So, for instance, it is not very likely that Zeno died exactly in 70/69 (and that Phaedrus 
was only scholarch for a few weeks) and at the same time Philodemus did not meet Piso 
before the early 60s when the term adulescens is almost no longer justifiable. Scholars 
usually date Zeno’s death to ca. 75; cf., e.g., T. Dorandi, “Chronology,” in K. Algra et al. 
(eds.), The Cambridge History of Hellenistic Philosophy (Cambridge 1999) 31-54, espe- 
cially 45. 

14 K, Fleischer, “New Evidence on the Death of Philo of Larissa (PHerc. 1021, col. 33,42- 
34,7)," Cambridge Classical Journal 63 (2017) 73-85. The beginning of col. 33.42 is not 
transcribed. 
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Philodemus, /ndex Academicorum (P.Herc. 1021), cols. 33.42 — 34.7 


col. 33 
42. T Bico[c] [[ . . 
43 ..0.,,]] δ΄ ἑξήκοντ᾽ ἔτη ‘kai τρία’ katé- 


44 στρεψεν ἐπὶ Νικήτου περὶ 
45 [τὴ]ν ΓΠταλίαν £v τῶι τὴν oi- 


col. 34 

1 [κ]ουμένην ἐπιδραμόντ[ι] 

2 [ka]tappat. καὶ τὴν σχολὴ[ν] 

3 αὐτοῦ II ..[. ]οσο[. Ίμαικιος é- 

4 @ Ally]! μῶν' Ἀθήνησιν πα[ρ]ᾳβαλόν- 

5 των ἐξ Ἀ[λ]εξανδρείας, 

6 ἤδη διακατεῖχεν. ἦσαν 

7 δ᾽ αὐτοῦ μαθ[η]ταὶ κτλ. 
col. 33.43 ‘kai τρία’ legi 44 mepilegi: κατά Puglia 45 legi et supplevi 44-45 supple- 
mentum quattuor linearum dextra margine scriptum: 1 marg. 44 0g . ...., 2 marg. 44... [], 3 
marg. 45 ....[], 4 marg. 45 . . . . v, id supplementum primum cognovi et legi col. 34.1 


legi et supplevi 2 [κα]τάρρωι supplevi 3 initio lineae fortasse Πῶλος ο[ἴ]μαι, Κῖος 
conieci (iam Puglia de ea divisione dubitanter cogitavit): Μαίκιος Dorandi 4 ἡ[[ν]] μῶν΄ 
legi: ἡ[[α]]μῶν΄ Dorandi/Puglia; Ἀθήνησιν Puglia 4-5 πα[ρ]ᾳβαλόντων omnes edi- 
tores: προ[σ]βαλόντων suppleveram (2017) sq. Blank 6 ἤδη legi: κα[ί] Dorandi 


“Having lived for 63 years, he (sc. Philo) died under the archonship of 
Niketes (84/83) in the land of Italy by an influenza (catarrh) which spread 
then over the entire world. And his school already had (name dubious) in 
charge of it when I (scil. Philodemus) arrived in Athens, coming from 
Alexandria. His (sc. Philo's) pupils were ...” 


From the passage it emerges that Philodemus arrived in Athens when an 
unknown philosopher had already been substituted for, or succeeded, Philo 
of Larissa as head of the Academy. Philo fled to Rome at the beginning of 
the Mithridatic war in 88, and there is no evidence that he ever returned to 
Athens. In particular, the reading περὶ τ[ὴ]ν Ἰταλίαν seems to confirm that 
Philo stayed in Italy where he died during an influenza wave in 84/83. 

Puglia (1998, 2000, 2004) has demonstrated that col. 34.3-5 contain a 
self-reference to Philodemus which implies that the philosopher spent 
some time in Alexandria.!> I re-examined the question of Philodemus’ 


15 E. Puglia, “Filodemo da Alessandria ad Atene (a proposito di PHerc. 1021 XXXIV 1-8),” 
in M. Capasso (ed.), Da Ercolano all'Egitto. Ricerche varie di papirologia (Lecce 1999) 
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Alexandrian sojourn in my dissertation (2016) and argued that Philode- 
mus most probably had stayed in Alexandria for a few years (ca. 90-86) 
before he went to Athens. Subsequently, I reedited and restored the 
passage printed above so as to dispel the last remaining doubts about the 
content and the self-reference within the passage." 

My new reading ἤδη (col. 34.6), which replaces the former problem- 
atic καί, may have an interesting implication on which I did not focus in 
2017.'8 The temporal adverb ἤδη sounds as if Philodemus wishes to state 
that Philo of Larissa was no longer present in Athens when he arrived 
there, but also that he missed encountering him there only by a compar- 
atively short time. The word ἤδη would be quite pointless, if the unknown 
philosopher mentioned had already succeeded Philo many years before 
Philodemus' arrival in Athens. It seems that Philodemus regarded it as 
somehow necessary to emphasize that a philosopher other than Philo had 
already been in charge of the Academy. This suggests that the period of 
Philo's scholarchate in Athens had ended not long before Philodemus 
arrived there. Philo may even have been still alive in Italy and may only 
have withdrawn from the (active) leadership of the Athenian Academy.'? 

No doubt the passage implies that Philodemus arrived in Athens for 
the first time after the flight of Philo of Larissa to Rome in 88 (he clearly 
did not met Philo of Larissa in Athens subsequently), but why is a dating 
to 86 or, let us say, to the subsequent year(s) preferable to later dates 
(late 80s, early 70s) for Philodemus' arrival in Athens? First, the general 
chaos related to the Mithridatic war and Sulla's siege of Athens make it 
seem very unlikely that Philodemus would have been willing to move 
there between 88 and early/mid 86.0 It may have been not earlier than 86 
that Philo finally declared that he would not return to Athens again, with 
the result that the mediocre deputy or successor mentioned in the /ndex 
Academicorum took over. 


133-142; E. Puglia, “Le biografie di Filone e di Antioco nella Storia dell'Accademia di 
Filodemo," ZPE 130 (2000) 17-28; E. Puglia, “Perché Filodemo non fu ad Alessandria? ” 
Studi di Egittologia e di Papirologia 1 (2004) 133-138. Sider (1997) 10 earlier had sug- 
gested a stay in Alexandria. 

16 K, Fleischer, Dionysios von Alexandria, De natura (περὶ φύσεως). Übersetzung, 
Kommentar und Würdigung. Mit einer Einleitung zur Geschichte des Epikureismus in 
Alexandria (Turnhout 2016) 95-99, 

17 Fleischer (2017). 

18 For a preliminary discussion see Fleischer (2017). For the problematic καί see 
M. Hatzimichali, Potamo of Alexandria and the Emergence of Eclecticism in Late Hel- 
lenistic Philosophy (Cambridge 2011) 51, n. 66. 

19 Cf. Fleischer (2017) 80. 

20 Cf. Fleischer (2016) 95-98 and (2017) 80. 
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As for the duration of Philodemus' studies in Athens, one may compare 
the time that some renowned Academics of the second century BC spent 
with their main teachers: 


e Clitomachus 19 years (disciple of Carneades from 159/158 until 
140/139»?! 

e Charmadas 7 years (disciple of Carneades from 146/145 until 
139/138)” 

* Philo of Larissa 14 years (disciple of Clitomachus from 134/133 
until 120/119)” 


This sample has a broad range and cannot claim to be representative, not 
least because two of the philosophers listed were, unlike Philodemus, 
scholarchs, but it is justifiable to infer that philosophers from the Greek 
speaking world (unlike Roman aristocrats) were normally not short term 
students. An estimate of about a decade for Philodemus’ stay in Athens 
seems preferable to other alternatives, and I am not aware of any scholar 
who believes that Philodemus was in Athens just for a very few years. 
Since Zeno had a deep influence on Philodemus, he must have been his 
teacher for at least several years. 

Zeno died between 79/78 and 70/69, but, as Sider and other scholars 
reasonably assume, a date of death not later than 72 is necessary to give 
Phaedro at least a few years as scholarch.*4 Many scholars place Zeno’s 
death — most diplomatically — at around 75. If Philodemus arrived in 
Athens not earlier than the late 80s or even later, the span of time that he 
could theoretically have spent with Zeno studying Epicureanism shrinks. 
In particular, the new reading ἤδη in P.Herc. 1021, col. 34.6 would make 
much less sense if Philodemus had arrived many years after Philo's depar- 
ture, and one may assume that in that case Philodemus would have omit- 
ted the word or phrased the passage differently.” Furthermore, many 
philosophers (perhaps even Epicureans) went to Alexandria between 88 
and 86; there, Philodemus may have got in touch with some Athenian 


?! Phld. /nd. Acad. col. 25.6-7. 

33 Phld. Ind. Acad. col. 31.38-39. 

33 Phld. Ind. Acad. col. 33.6-7. Concerning Antiochus we know at least that he was a pupil 
of Philo for a very long time (Cic. Luc. 69). For a new edition of col. 33 and Philo's age at 
death and birth year see K. Fleischer, “Starb Philo von Larisa im Alter von 63 Jahren?” 
APF 63 (2017) 335-366. 

24 Sider (1997) 8. 

25 To be sure, it is not entirely impossible that ἤδη refers to a time many years after 
Philo had left Athens, but not very likely (see discussion in main text). 
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philosophers and have been inspired to go to Athens as soon as the crisis 
had passed (86/85).26 

Hence, I would date Philodemus’ arrival in Athens between 86-84, with 
a strong tendency toward 86/85, and assign the Alexandrian stay conse- 
quently to the period ca. 90-86/85.77 Philodemus may have studied for about 
10 years (ca. £2) with Zeno in Athens (ca. 86/85-75), before he left Athens 
for mainland Italy (maybe via Sicily),?? possibly not long after Zeno's death 
or still during his lifetime, and may have met Piso in Italy in the late 70s.?? 

Having established a terminus post quem of 88 and a rather likely date 
for Philodemus' beginning of his studies in Athens of 86 (or not much 
later), we may have also won a certain basis for estimating his year of birth 
— if we were able to make a plausible assumption at what age Philodemus 
began his studies in Athens ca. 86. For general reasons, I find it rather hard 
to believe that someone begins serious philosophical studies in Athens 
when he has already reached his thirties. However, we do not need to rely 
exclusively on vague common sense, but we are again able to compare 
Philodemus' age at his arrival in Athens with those of the aforementioned 
Academic philosophers who, like Philodemus, were not born in Athens 
and moved there at some point in their lives. 


* Clitomachos (Carthage), aged 24 years when arriving in Athens?? (163/ 
162) 

e Charmadas (coming from Alexandria), aged 22 years when arriving in 
Athens (146/145) 

e Philo (Larissa), aged about?! 24 years when arriving in Athens (134/133)? 


26 For a more detailed discussion of his motivation to leave Alexandria see Fleischer 
(2016) 95-98. 

27 For the arguments that the stay in Alexandria was not a matter of a few months, but 
of a few years see Fleischer (2016) 99. On the other hand, given the scanty information in 
Philodemus' work we should not assume a stay in Alexandria for too many years (cf. Fleis- 
cher [2016] 102-104). 

28 I approve Sider’s conclusion (1997, 9-10) that a stay in Himera as reported by Suda 
should enjoy credibility and agree with his cautious statement that the stay in Himera may 
have taken place most naturally before Philodemus met Piso and after he had left Athens. 

29 Similarly, R. Nisbet, Cicero, In L. Calpurnium Pisonem Oratio (Oxford 1961) 185 
assigns Philodemus' arrival to *about 75 or 70." M. Tait, Philodemus' Influence on the Latin 
Poets (diss. Bryn Mawr 1941) 3 dates the meeting of Piso and Philodemus conservatively 
between “the late 80's and the early 60's"; Erler (1994) 290 assumes with Philippson (1938) 
2444-2445 that Philodemus arrived in Rome “zwischen 80 und 70.” 

30 He began his studies with Clitomachus four years after his arrival (Ind. Acad. col. 25.4- 
5). The information that he was already 40 years old when arriving in Athens (D.L. 4.67) is 
obviously due to a miswriting/misunderstanding of Diogenes. 

31 Ind. Acad. col. 33.6-7 (π[ε]ρί = approximately). 

? There is a small probability that he began studying with Clitomachus first in 124/123 
(but also in this case he would have started at the age of 24 years); cf. Fleischer (APF 
2017). 
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Again, the sample need not be representative, but supports the hypothesis 
that non-Athenian philosophers, who had first done some basic studies 
in their hometowns or elsewhere,’ usually went to Athens for advanced 
studies in their early or mid-twenties. 

Given that 86/85 seems most plausible for Philodemus' arrival in Athens, 
and assuming an age of ca. 24 years at that time, for which one may 
compare the data above (he had spent some time in Alexandria before so 
that he was hardly a very young man when arriving in Athens), we would 
arrive at 110 for his date of birth. 

Conveniently, this estimate, based on new and independent evidence, is 
in accord with the previously advanced suggestion of 110 relying on the 
older evidence outlined above. Both estimates considered by themselves 
may be plausible, but at the same time they are relatively uncertain con- 
cerning the exact year. Yet, the fact that the calculation based on the new 
evidence from P.Herc. 1021 suggests the same date as the estimate based 
on the old evidence, gives more probability to the year 110 as being a 
fairly exact approximation for Philodemus' date of birth, since this second 
and independent estimate reduces the stochastic variance of the unknown 
variable (date of birth).*4 The “real” year of Philodemus’ birth (which 
we do not know) is probably closer to 110 than could be fairly assumed 
hitherto. If we, for instance, take the extreme edges of Sider's estimation 
(115 and 105), it follows in the first case (115) that Philodemus was at 
least 29 years old when he went to Athens and began studying with Zeno 
(given the earliest possible date of 86 for his arrival in Athens); in the 
second case that he was only 19 years old when arriving in Athens and 
(much) younger when he went from Gadara to Alexandria. Both 115 and 
105 may be not entirely excluded, but are relatively improbable. The new 
evidence from P.Herc. 1021 suggests a reasonable spread of, let us say, 
not more than + 3 years around 110, which allows Philodemus enough 
time for a stay in Alexandria and at the same time a beginning of his stud- 
les in Athens at an age not later than his mid-twenties at a date not much 
later than 86. 


33 First Philo studied for ca. 8 years in his home town with a certain Callicles, a pupil of 
Carneades (Phld. /nd. Acad. 33, 8-10); Charmadas spent some time (or was born?) in Alex- 
andria, where he was obviously held in high esteem (cf. K. Fleischer, “Der Akademiker 
Charmadas in Apollodors Chronik [PHerc. 1021, Kol. 31-32]," Cronache Ercolanesi 44 
[2014] 65-75, at 67). Clitomachus is said to have done philosophy in his mother tongue, 
Punic, in Carthage before he moved to Athens (D.L. 4.67). 

34 Tt is important to note that the evidence for each calculation has to be independent 
of the other in order to reduce the spread of the overall estimate. 
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To sum up our results, a new reading in P.Herc. 1021 implies that 
Philodemus went to Athens for the first time after Philo had already left 
the city (88), but probably not much later than 86. His preceding stay in 
Alexandria may be dated between ca. 90 and 86. The exact length of his 
stay in Alexandria is difficult to estimate, but we should not assume too 
many years, since the Alexandrian references in his work are rather mea- 
gre. On the other hand, he is unlikely to have been in the Egyptian metrop- 
olis only for a few weeks, since he mentions the journey from Alexandria 
to Athens as a fixed point in his own biography. The Alexandrian episode 
must have been more than just an ephemeral interlude in his life, although 
not the most formative episode. He may already have done some less 
advanced philosophical studies in Alexandria as well as in his hometown 
of Gadara, but this is far from certain. His studies in Athens should be 
dated to between ca. 86/85 and ca. 75, having lasted around a decade. 
Assuming an arrival in Athens not much later than 86 and dating the begin- 
ning of his studies with Zeno when he was in his early to mid-twenties, we 
can establish a date of birth at around 110. This estimate, based on the new 
evidence, corroborates the old estimate that scholars have made on the 
basis of evidence other than that to be found in P.Herc. 1021, and thereby 
lowers the spread of the variation of the date to some extent. Or to phrase 
it less stochastically: The "classical" 110 seems to be a pretty good esti- 
mation for Philodemus' year of birth, indeed. Conclusively, we may adjust 
Sider's scheme of Philodemus' early biography as follows: 


110 £3 birth in Gadara (Decapolis)?? 

ca. 90-86/85 sojourn in Alexandria (already philosophical studies? 
Possibly contact with emigrated/expelled philosophers 
from Athens) 

ca. 86/85-75 Epicurean studies with Zeno of Sidon in Athens, lasting 
about ten years (+ 2) 

ca. 75 £2 leaving Athens for Italy (possibly first Sicily, then Cam- 
pania and Rome), meeting with Piso (very probably still 
in the 70s) 


35 For his native city see T. Dorandi, “La patria di Filodemo," Philologus 131 (1987) 
254-256; J. Fitzgerald, “Gadara: Philodemus' Native City,” in J. Fitzgerald et al. (eds.), 
Philodemus and the New Testament World (Leiden 2004) 343-397. 
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Abstract. — An updated survey of the Anonymus Londiniensis papyrus, 
prime evidence in the history of science. First, the most important hypothe- 
ses advanced to understand the nature of the papyrus are presented. Far from 
being a random exercise or copy, the text on the recto of the papyrus opens 
a window onto a fascinating and little-known aspect of medicine in the first 
centuries CE. Second, the main hypothesis advanced to explain the text on 
the recto of the papyrus is subjected to closer scrutiny. This hypothesis is 
sharpened by drawing on two texts on the verso: a fragmentary medical 
recipe and a copy of a rescript of Mark Antony to the koinon of the Greeks 
of Asia Minor. 


1. General Description 


The Anonymus Londiniensis! is a Greek literary papyrus of medical con- 
tent written at some point during the last quarter of the first century CE.? 
The 39 preserved columns on the recto of the papyrus, each containing 
an average of 49 lines (ca. 1920 lines in total), make the Anonymus 


! P.Lond. inv. 137 = MP? 2339 or LDAB 3964. 

? D. Manetti, *Autografi e incompiuti: il caso dell'Anonimo Londinese P. Lit. Lond. 165," 
ZPE 100 (1994) 57. From a paleographical point of view, the way the scribe writes the letter 
alpha tallies with type 16a established for documentary papyri. See H. Harrauer, Handbuch 
der griechischen Paldographie. Textband (Stuttgart 2010) 146. Although this does not neces- 
sarily mean that the papyrus was written during the last quarter of the first century CE, this 
date has been confirmed by means of other comparative arguments. T. Dorandi, “Elementi 
‘diairetici’ nella sezione iniziale dell'Anonymus Londiniensis (P.Br.Libr. inv. 137 I-IV 17),” 
in E si d'amici pieno. Omaggio di studiosi italiani a Guido Bastianini per il suo settan- 
tesimo compleanno (Firenze 2016) 199. Thus, it has been argued that the *main hand" on 
the recto of the papyrus has many points in common with hands m! and m^ distinguished 
in P.Lit.Lond. 108 = MP? 163 or LDAB 391, that is to say, the papyrus of the later first/ 
earlier second century CE that transmits Arist. Ath. Pol. Cf. Manetti (n. 2) 48; G. Bastianini, 
“Tipologie dei rotoli e problemi di ricostruzione,” in Atti del V seminario internazionale 
di papirologia. Lecce 27-29 Giugno 1994 (Lecce 1995) 32-33; G. Cavallo, La scrittura 
greca e latina dei papiri (Pisa and Roma 2008) 57-58; L. Del Corso, *L'Athenaion Politeia 
(P. Lond. Lit. 108) e la sua biblioteca: libri e mani nella chora egizia," in D. Bianconi and 
L. Del Corso (eds.), Oltre la scrittura. Variazioni sul tema per Guglielmo Cavallo (Paris 
2008) 17; A. Ricciardetto, L'Anonyme de Londres. P.Lit.Lond. 165, Brit. Lib. inv. 137. Un 
papyrus médical grec du ler siécle aprés J.-C. (Paris 2016) CXXVIII. 
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Londiniensis the longest Greek medical papyrus to have come down to us. 
From its discovery to the present day, the papyrus has been subject to four 
different editions and to several translations into modern languages. The 
editio princeps by H. Diels in 1893 was used by H. Beckh and F. Spát 
and W.H.S. Jones in their respective translations into German (1896) and 
English (1947). In 2011 D. Manetti published a new edition of the papy- 
rus without translation; and 2014 and 2016 saw two new editions of the 
Anonymus Londiniensis by A. Ricciardetto, each accompanied by a French 
translation. Apart from the partial editions and translations of some pas- 
sages in the papyrus by Manetti, in the Corpus dei papiri filosofici greci 
e latini and in some of her other contributions to the issue at hand, there 
has been no full translation of the text(s) into Italian.? 

I said *text(s)," because the papyrus contains more than one piece 
of writing. The main text on the recto of the papyrus has been generally 
divided into three different sections. The first one;? nosological, con- 
sists of a list of definitions of medical concepts about disease. The 
second section, etiological, collects the opinions on the causation of 
disease held by 20 ancient authors,’ seven of them unattested else- 
where.* Furthermore, the etiological theories reported in the second 
section neatly divide into two major categories: first, opinions attribut- 
ing disease to the residues of food (περισσώµατα);” and, second, start- 
ing with a long paraphrase of the Timaeus,'? opinions of authors who 
attribute disease to the constitutive elements of the body (oto1yeia).!! 


3 Along with a detailed linear commentary on the content and a series of critical chap- 
ters, the full translation of the Anonymus Londiniensis into Italian is one of the most impor- 
tant features of my Ph.D. dissertation. The thesis has not been posted online yet, but I shall 
be more than happy to share it with whomever may be interested in it. 

* D. Manetti, “Iatrica sive Collectio medica," in Corpus dei papiri filosofici greci e 
latini. Parte I: Autori noti, vol. 1* (Firenze 1989) 347. For a detailed review of these three 
sections see Ricciardetto (n. 2) LI-CXIV. 

5 Cols. 1.1-4.17. Ricciardetto (n. 2) LI-LVIII. The first four columns have been studied 
separately and translated into Italian by D. Manetti. Cf. D. Manetti, “La sezione sulle 
definizioni dell'Anonimo Londinese (P.Br.Libr. inv. 137)," in E si d'amici pieno (n. 2) 525- 
527. See also Dorandi (n. 2) 199-205. 

9 Cols. 4.18-21.8? Cf. Ricciardetto (n. 2) LVIII-XCVIII. 

7 Cf. A. Ricciardetto, L'Anonyme de Londres. Édition et traduction d'un papyrus médi- 
cal grec du ler siècle (Liège 2014) XXXII, and (n. 2) LIX. 

8 Abas(?); Alcamenes of Abydos; Heracleodorus(?); Niny(?) the Egyptian; Timotheus 
of Metapontum; Thrasymachus of Sardis; and Phasitas of Tenedos. Cf. cols. 8.35-9.4; 7.40- 
8.10; 9.5-19; 9.37-10.? ; 8.11-34; 11.42-12.8; 12.36-13.9 respectively. 

? Cols. 4.20-14.11. 

10 Cols. 14.12-18.8. 

!! Cols. 14.12-21.8? 
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The third section,'? physiological, addresses some questions concerning 
the distribution of air and nutrients in the body, including a discussion of 
the theory of the emanations. 


2. The Opisthographic Writings on 
the Anonymus Londiniensis papyrus 


On the verso of the papyrus there are three more texts, which make the 
Anonymus Londiniensis an opisthograph. This feature alone does not make 
it unique; what makes it unique is the fact that the different kinds of writ- 
ing on the verso of the papyrus belong to three different hands. The first 
of these opisthographic writings consists of two notes that the scribe of 
the Anonymus Londiniensis wrote on the verso in order to supplement 
the argument he was developing on the recto.? The second has preserved 
the blurred and tiny traces of a medical recipe. The third is the copy of a 
rescript of Mark Antony, which details the grants bestowed on an associ- 
ation of (crowned) winners in some kind of sacred games. 


2.1. The Two Additional Notes on the Verso 


As regards the two additional notes on the verso of the papyrus (more 
particularly, in the middle of the papyrus), the first is a supplement to 
Il. 46-47 in col. 25!^ and was written behind cols. 23-24.? The second is 
a supplement to Il. 19-21 in col. 24 and was written behind cols. 22-23.!6 
In his earlier edition of the Anonymus Londiniensis, and to some extent 


12 Cols. 21.18-39.32. Cf. Ricciardetto (n. 2) ΧΟΝΠΙ-ΟΧΙΝ. 
13 Cf. Ricciardetto (n. 2) 185-186. 
14 D, Manetti affirms that the argument starts in col. 25.31. Manetti (n. 2) 52. 
From a lexical point of view, J. Jouanna has signaled that the verb διαχωρέω — and 
its nominal form διαχώρημα — in Add. 1.4-5 is typical of the Epidemics and kindred books 
in the Hippocratic collection. In addition, in the classical period this word is only used in 
the Hippocratic writings. J. Jouanna, “Place des Epidémies dans la Collection hippocra- 
tique: le critére de la terminologie,” in G. Baader and R. Winau (eds.), Die Hippokratischen 
Epidemien. Theorie — Praxis — Tradition. Verhandlungen des Ve Colloque International 
Hippocratique 10. — 15. 9. 1984 (Stuttgart 1989) 68. I am thankful to the reviewers of this 
article for remarking that these words are also well attested in the writings of Aretaios of 
Cappadocia (first century CE). 

16 Ricciardetto (n. 2) 185-186. The second major addition can be found in the translation 
into German but not in the English translation. 
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coinciding with D. Manetti's readings, A. Ricciardetto deciphered the last 
words in both additions as τούτου &yó(ueva)" and «[ . . . ]χεχθειοί )!5 
respectively. In December 3, 2015 he told me with enthusiasm about the 
new readings he found during his last autopsy of the papyrus in London. 
He was able to decipher the last word in the second addition much better, 
and he could thus make out π[ροσε]νεχθεῖο(α)’’ instead of τ[.. «]χεχθειοί ). 
This showed beyond reasonable doubt that the scribe had made refer- 
ence to the word προεενεχθεῖεα in col. 24.20. This new reading casts 
much light on the addition, for now the last sentence has the follow- 
ing sense: “See inside (scil. of the papyrus) 'προσενεχθεῖοα.””7 After- 
wards Ricciardetto thought that perhaps the same applied to the first 
addition, and it was in this way that, analogously, he changed the original 
τούτου ἐχό(μενα) there into a more accurate tobt(@v) ο(ὕτως) ἐχό(ντων),0 
which was an unmistakable reference to tov]Iltwv οὕτως ἐχόντ(ων) in 
col. 24.46-47 ?! 

The presence of such additions has been adduced in support of the the- 
sis according to which the Anonymus Londiniensis is a draft, a scholarly 
exercise for strictly personal use, or a hypomnematic writing.” Regardless 
of the subtle nuances between these three views, they all point to a sense 
of incompleteness, which can be bolstered by other arguments as well. 
Thus, for instance, apart from the two opisthographic additions, the many 
corrections and marginal notes in the papyrus? also evidence its provi- 
sional nature.” By the same token, given that the expression ὥς προϊόντος 
ἐπιδείξομ(εν) τοῦ λό(γου) in col. 7.37 — by which the scribe intends to 


1 D, Manetti, Anonymus Londiniensis, De Medicina (Berlin 2011) 95: τούτο(υ) 
&yó(pevo), Ricciardetto (n. 7) 38: τούτου ἐχόίμενα). 

18 Manetti (n. 17) 96: tL... ]χεχθειοί ), Ricciardetto (n. 7) 38: tL. . . Ίχεχθειςί ). 

1? Ricciardetto (n. 2) 66. f : 

20 Ricciardetto (n. 2) 65. 

?! [n the papyrus the demonstrative Τού]!των is chopped in two by the interlinear addi- 
tion [ὅ]τι τροφή (ἐστιν) ἐν τοῖς ἐντέροις ἔξω βλέπε. Cf. critical notes to 1. 46 in Manetti 
(n. 17) 57. 

22 Le. “not to be published.” Cf. Ricciardetto (n. 2) 70, 179, Dorandi (n. 2) 199. 

233 Cf. cols. 1.16-39; 4.26; 5.28-29; 6.34-35; 18.15; 19.35-36; 27.30; 31.43; etc. 

3 D, Manetti, *Doxographical Deformation of Medical Tradition in the Report of the 
Anonymus Londinensis on Philolaus," ZPE 83 (1990) 221, D. Manetti, "Ὡς δ᾽ αὐτὸς 
Ἱπποκράτης λέγει. Teoria causale e ippocratismo nell'Anonimo Londinese (VI 43ss.),” in 
R. Wittern and P. Pellegrin (eds.), Medizin der Antike. Hippokratische Medizin und antike 
Philosophie. Verhandlungen des VIII. Internationalen Hippokrates-Kolloquiums in Kloster 
BanzlStaffelstein vom 23. bis 28. September 1993, vol. 1 (Hildesheim, Zürich, and New 
York 1996) 305, D. Manetti, “Levels of Authorial Presence in Anonymus Londiniensis 
(P.Brit. Libr. inv. 137)," Trends in Classics 5 (2013) 159. 
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show that the Hippocratic etiology does not work in many cases — remains 
an unfulfilled promise, D. Manetti was led to affirm that such an unkept 
promise is another clue to the Anonymus Londiniensis as a hypomnematic 
writing. By the same argument, the majority of scholars stress the abrupt 
way in which the papyrus comes to an end? as evidence of its being a 
draft. Manetti is convinced of the incomplete state of the papyrus.”° In 
support of this the Italian philologist adduces two arguments, technical and 
contextual. She claims that the diple obelismene beneath the last line in 
col. 39.32 is something that is never used to indicate the end of a book, 
and secondly, in her opinion, the last sentence in the papyrus resumes only 
the last argument, not the whole text.” 

Along with these details, the two additions on the verso reinforce the 
view that the papyrus is an “autograph.” The characterization belongs again 


25 Col. 39.29-32: φ[ανερ]ὸν | τοιγ(άρ)τοι ἐκ τούτ(ων) καὶ τ(ῶν) τούτοις παραπληϊείων 
dc λόγωι θεωρητοὶ πόροι (εἰοὶν) ἐν ἡμῖν | καὶ παντὶ ζώωι, “Therefore it is clear from 
this and such like evidence that there are passages apprehended by reason in us and in 
every animal." Transl. W.H.S. Jones, The Medical Writings of Anonymus Londinensis 
(Cambridge 1947) 147. 

26 Cf. D. Manetti, “Note di lettura dell'Anonimo Londinese. Prolegomena ad una 
nuova edizione," ZPE 63 (1986) 58-59; (n. 2) 58; (n. 24, 1990) 219-220; (n. 24, 1996) 
298; and (n. 24, 2013) 159, 161, 177. P. Podolak, Soranos von Ephesos, Περὶ ψυχῆς. 
Sammlung der Testimonien, Kommentar und Einleitung (Berlin and New York 2010) 101. 
The majority of studies on the Anonymus Londiniensis tend to stress the abrupt way in 
which the papyrus ends as evidence of its incompleteness (i.e. the writing in the papyrus 
is a draft). Cf. Manetti (n. 26) 59 n. 10, Dorandi (n. 2) 199. But the text may not finish so 
abruptly as it seems. Ricciardetto (n. 7) XXVII. M. Asper takes the content of the last 
three lines as the expression of the conviction of the author that the developed hypothesis 
(i.e. the existence of pores in the body surface) is fully proved and has been argued suf- 
ficiently. M. Asper, Griechische Wissenschaftstexte. Formen, Funktionen, Differenzier- 
ungsgeschichten (Stuttgart 2007) 297. In considering Asper's point, in the last sentence 
claiming the existence of pores we recognize also the assumption of the existence of 
constant emanations (this being the argument addressed in cols. 30.40-34.6). To such 
demonstration, it should be added that in cols. 36.43-38.51 the scribe puts his effort into 
evincing that since such emanations exist, all perceptible objects are likewise able to 
experience some kind of penetration (εἴοκριοις). Thereby, the last three lines could well 
sum up a good deal of the third section of the text. But on this point D. Manetti is con- 
vinced of the incompleteness of the papyrus. Manetti (n. 2) 52. Manetti brings into the 
discussion some good reasons. For instance, in col. 7.37 the scribe expresses his aim of 
dealing with a topic later on in the exposition, while such commitment is not fulfilled. 
Manetti (n. 2) 56, n. 36, (n. 24, 1990) 221, and (n. 24, 1996) 305. Moreover, the presence 
of several corrections, interlinear and marginal additions, but above all, the marginal 
note ἔξω βλέπε in col. 25.47 would corroborate Manetti's point of view. The length of 
the papyrus (336.5 cm) matches the standard for a complete roll. Cf. Manetti (n. 26) 56, 
Ricciardetto (n. 2) 179. Therefore, that the content is disordered and incomplete is a rather 
debatable thesis. 

27 Manetti (n. 24, 2013) 161. 
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to D. Manetti?? and is one of her main contributions to the understanding of 
the nature of the papyrus.” By “autograph” is meant that the scribe and 
the author of the Anonymus Londiniensis were one and the same person.?? 
Therefore, the recto of the papyrus cannot be a copy.*! Autographic liter- 
ary papyri are rather rare, since among the thousands of papyri published 
only about 20 can be classified as autographs.*? 


2.2. The Medical Recipe on the Verso 


Both additions were written on the same κόλλημα as the medical rec- 
ipe.? The medical recipe was written in the upper part on the back of 
cols. 21-22** on the recto by a hand which was neither that of the scribe 


?* Manetti (n. 2) 50, (n. 24, 1990) 219-220, and (n. 24, 2013) 177. Cf. also D. Manetti, 
“Timaeus 42e; 73b- 84e," in Corpus dei papiri filosofici greci e latini. Testi e lessico nei 
papiri di cultura greca e latina, Parte I: Autori noti, vol. 1*** (Firenze 1999) 550; 
A. Thivel, *La doctrine d'Hippocrate dans l'Anonyme de Londres," in M. Woronoff, 
S. Follet, and J. Jouanna (eds.), Dieux, héros et médecins grecs, Hommage à Fernand 
Robert (Besançon 2001) 197-198; M.-H. Marganne, “Matière médicale ou doxographie? 
Révision du PSI inv. 3011 (MP? 2388),” in V. Boudon-Millot, A. Garzya, J. Jouanna, and 
A. Roselli (eds.), Storia della tradizione e edizione dei medici greci. Atti del VI Colloquio 
internazionale Paris 12-14 aprile 2008 (Naples 2010) 58; Podolak (n. 26) 100; and 
Ricciardetto (n. 7) XXVI-XXVII. 

3 D. Manetti's claim is as follows: “sulla valutazione [...] che il papiro rappresenta [...] 
come sembra piü probable un testo autografo, incompiuto, ma composto con un scopo 
preciso legato alla prassi scolastica." Manetti (n. 4) 347. 

30 Manetti (n. 5) 525, n. 2. 

?! Our claim is thus wholly incompatible with I. Andorlini's one: “rispetto alla copia 
dell'opera medica sul recto.” I. Andorlini, “La ricetta medica dell'Anonimo londinense 
(P.Brit.Libr. Inv. 137" = Suppl. Arist. III 1, p. 76 Diels)," Galenos. Rivista di filologia 
dei testi medici antichi 10 (2010) 43. From col. 13.21-40 it follows that the scribe did 
not merely bind himself to copy the work(s) he was consulting. Rather he had no qualms 
about introducing his own opinions about some particular subjects. In taking this frag- 
ment into account, D. Manetti has observed that, although the majority of key terms in 
this fragment are specific to the passage, many of them are later extensively used in the 
physiological section. The explanation that the Italian philologist gives for this phenom- 
enon is that the scribe re-elaborated the text in scribendo; so that the written materials 
the scribe perused were manipulated to a greater or lesser extent. Cf. Manetti (n. 24, 2013) 
167-169. 

32 M.-H. Marganne, “L’“Ecole Médicale” d'Alexandrie et son influence sur la méde- 
cine de l'Égypte gréco-romaine,” Medicina nei Secoli. Arte e Scienza 14 (2) (2002) 90, 
T. Dorandi, Nell officina dei classici. Come lavoravano gli autori antichi (Rome 2007) 
48. 

33 Ricciardetto (n. 2) CXIX, n. 388. 

34 Andorlini (n. 31) 39, Ricciardetto (n. 7) LIII. 
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of the Anonymus Londiniensis* (although almost coeval),*° nor that of 
the copyist of the rescript of Mark Antony also on the verso of the papyrus. 
The writing is swift and straight, and slightly inclined forwards. As with 
the two additions on the verso of the papyrus, the recipe was written across 
the fibres.?? 

The recipe was transcribed by H. Diels in his first edition of the papy- 
rus,” and it was later translated into German by the philologist H. Beckh 
in collaboration with Dr. F. Spát.? The recipe passed almost unnoticed 
until 2010, when it was addressed by A. Ricciardetto in a panel held at 
the XXVI International Congress of Papyrologists in Geneva and reed- 
ited by I. Andorlini. In 2011 it was edited once more by D. Manetti*? and 
twice again, in 2014 and 2016, by Ricciardetto.*! 

The recipe consists of four superimposed words, more or less in a 
column, which have been identified as four different natural substances 


35 Although similar to the hand on the recto, the traces of some words in the recipe are 
doubtless by another hand which resembles the first hand (m!) in Arist. Ath. Pol. Cf. Del 
Corso (n. 2) 37, A. Ricciardetto, “Anonymus Londiniensis. De Medicina, Edited by Daniela 
Manetti," Aestimatio: The Institute for Research in Classical Philosophy and Science 10 
(2013) 80, n. 2, (n. 2) CXIX-CXX. When the British Museum acquired the rolls of Arist. 
Ath. Pol., these were part of a kind of private library or particular archive containing other 
papyri akin to the Ath. Pol.: P Lond. 1.131 [p. 166] and 131* [p. 189]; P.Lit.Lond. 131 
(= MP? 1272), Isocrates, On Peace; P.Lit.Lond. 130 (= MP? 337), Demosthenes, Epistle 3; 
P.Lit.Lond. 134 (2 MP? 1234), Hyperides, In Philippidem; P.Lit.Lond. 165 (2 MP? 2339), 
Anonymus Londiniensis; P.Lit.Lond. 96 (2 MP? 485), Herondas, Mimes. Cf. F.G. Kenyon, 
“A Medical Papyrus in the British Museum," The Classical Review 6 (1892) 237-240; 
Del Corso (n. 2) 33-34, 38, 46; I. Privitera, “Aristotle and the Papyri: The Direct Tradi- 
tion," Quaestio 11 (2011) 119; A. Ricciardetto, “La lettre de Marc Antoine écrite au verso 
de l'Anonyme de Londres (P.Lit.Lond. 165, Brit. Libr. inv. 137 2 MP? 2339)," APF 58 
(2012) 43-44 n. 2; (n. 2) IX-X. For a more updated and detailed account of this issue it 
is worth consulting D. Kaltsas, *Randnotizen zu einem Fund griechischer Buchrollen 
(Aristoteles, Ἀθηναίων Πολιτεία, Herodas, u.a.)," in G.A. Xenis (ed.), Literature, Scholar- 
ship, Philosophy and History: Classical Studies in Memory of Ioannis Taifacos (Stuttgart 
2015) 248, n. 2. 

36 Andorlini (n. 31) 43. 

37 Andorlini (n. 31) 44. 

38 Tt is defined as “Praeceptum in postica iuxta fr. II ab aliena manu scriptum." 
H. Diels, Anonymi Londinensis ex Aristotelis latriciis Menoniis et aliis medicis Eclogae 
(Berlin 1893) 76. 

3 H. Beckh and F. Spät, Auszüge eines Unbekannten aus Aristoteles — Menons 
Handbuch der Medizin und aus Werken ánderer alter Aerzte (Berlin 1896) 67. 

40 Along with the two additions to the text on the recto, in Manetti's edition the recipe is 
included in the so-called Fragmenta maiora. Manetti (n. 17) 95-96. In so doing, D. Manetti 
— apparently like H. Diels did — makes a conceptual mistake: neither the additions on the 
verso nor the recipe (nor the rescript of Mark Antony also on the verso) are fragments in 
a narrow sense. Diels (n. 38) 75. 

^! Ricciardetto (n. 7) 38, (n. 2) 66. 
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of vegetal origin, all of them well-known in ancient pharmacopoeia. As 
here, the substances used in the composition of drugs are regularly expressed 
in the genitive case and often abbreviated.? Regarding the basic elements 
in the recipe,? I. Andorlini hypothesized that an “incipit-like line" could 
have preceded them, a line no longer extant (because of the mutilation of 
the papyrus at this point, amounting to approximately 2 cm), which, so 
Andorlini, may have contained the term ἀλόης.“ 

We have access only to the remaining traces of the four words in the 
recipe, that is to say, only to part of the apodosis. Since the former part 
(the conditional proposition or protasis) was not preserved, we cannot 
know the specific disease against which the ingredients were prescribed, ^? 
as it is in this part that such indications are normally found. This notwith- 
standing, by judging the nature and the qualities of the four individual 
ingredients as well as considering their inclusion in some later recipes, ^ 


?? Cf. col. 37.13-14. Greek pharmacology developed a system of symbols in order to 
indicate the measures and the commonest substances in abridged form. J.M. Riddle, “High 
Medicine and Low Medicine in the Roman Empire," in ANRW 2.37.1 (Berlin and New 
York 1993) 113; I. Andorlini, “Il ‘gergo’ grafico ed espressivo della ricettazione medica 
antica," in A. Marcone (ed.), Medicina e società nel mondo antico. Atti del convegno di 
Udine (4-5 Ottobre 2005) (Florence 2006) 150, n. 17, 160, 162, 166; Ricciardetto (n. 7) 
LIII. 

4 (1) *Scammony ": Diels (n. 38) 76: εκαμωνε[ίας]; Andorlini (n. 31) 39: σκαμ«μ»ον[ί]ας; 
Manetti (n. 17) 96: σκαμωνε[ιας; Ricciardetto (n. 7) 38; (n. 2) 66: Cxagupov[tac. — 
(2) “Agaric”: Diels (n. 38) 76: ταρίκου; Andorlini (n. 31) 39: ἀγαρικοῦ [; Manetti (n. 17) 
96: αγαρικου [; Ricciardetto (n. 7) 38; (n. 2) 66: Ἀγαρίκου [. — (3) “Bdellium”: Diels 
(n. 38) 76: βδελλύου; Andorlini (n. 31) 39: βδελλίου [; Manetti (n. 17): βδελληου [; 
Ricciardetto (n. 7) 38; (n. 2) 66: βδελλίου [. — (4) “Arabic gum”: Diels (n. 38) 76: κόμµεως; 
Andorlini (n. 31) 39: κόμμεας ...[; Manetti (n. 17) 96: κοµµεως pol; Ricciardetto (n. 7) 
38; (n. 2) 66: Κόμμεως [). It is worth noting that to the right of this last substance 
one can make out the traces of a symbol which could have indicated the exact dose to 
administer or to employ. The presumed symbol on the right of the word "Arabic gum" 
could either mean 3 (D or 4 ( f) obols. Ricciardetto (n. 7) 38. I. Andorlini is reluctant to 
accept this reading; in fact she remarks that the symbol could well be the medial letter 
rho in the expression χρῷ (i.e. to use, to apply), which is commonly found in medical 
papyri. There is no similar indication for the rest of the ingredients in the recipe. Andorlini 
(n. 31) 40, n. 5. 

44 Andorlini (n. 31) 40, n. 4. 

55 Andorlini (n. 42) 146, 149-150. For a stereotyped model of an ancient Greek med- 
ical recipe see Hippoc. Mul. 2.200 (8.382.12-15 Littré). The therapeutical indication 
could have been introduced by a monogram made by superposing the two Greek letters 
pi and rho — which could stand for the preposition πρός (i.e. against). Andorlini (n. 42) 
162. 

46 The main reference on which this assumption hinges is Gal. Meth. med. 5.14 
(10.374.10-12 Kühn), but other texts have been also taken into account: two recipes by 
Aétius of Amida (fifth-sixth century CE) in Aét. Libri medicinales 3.101 (CMG 8.1.297.12- 
19 Olivieri), and two recipes assigned to Paul of Aegina (seventh century CE), the first in 
Θεραπεία τῶν ἐπὶ αἱματικῷ χυμῷ ῥευματιζομένων 3.78.12 (CMG 9.9.1.303.6-10 Heiberg), 
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we can say that the four lines on the verso of the papyrus correspond to 
the substances used for the composition of a laxative or purgative that, 
seemingly, had to be orally administered in the format of tablets or pills 
that could be swallowed (katanrótia).® 

Enough has been said about the medical recipe; hereafter, attention 
will shift to the analysis of the writing in the third hand on the verso of 
the papyrus, the copy of the rescript of Mark Antony. 


2.3. The Copy of the Rescript of Mark Antony on the Verso 


2.3.1. Transcription and Translation into English of the rescript of Mark 
Antony to the Koinon of the Greeks of Asia Minor 


Μᾶρκος Ἀντώνιος αὐτοκράτωρ 
τριῶν ἀνδρῶν δημοοίων πραγμάτων 
ἀποκαταστάσεως τῶι κοινῶι τῶν ᾱ- 
πὸ τῆς Actac Ελλήνων χαίρειν. Καὶ 
5. πρότερον ἐντυχόντος μοι ἐν Ἐφέσωι 
Μάρκου Ἀντώνιου Ἀρτεμιδώρου, τοῦ 
ἐμοῦ φίλου καὶ ἀλείπτου, μετὰ τοῦ ἐ- 
πωνύμου τῆς ευνόδου τῶν ἀπὸ τῆς 
οἰκουμένης Ἱερονικῶν καὶ στεφα- 

10 νιτῶν ἱερέως Χαροπείνου Ἐφεείου, 
περὶ τοῦ «τὰ» προὐπάρχοντα τῆι covó- 
δῶι μένειν ἀναφαίρετα, καὶ περὶ τῶν 
λοιπῶν ὧν ᾖτεῖτο dn’ ἐμοῦ τιμίων 
καὶ φιλανθρώπων τῆς ἀστρατευσίας 

15 καὶ ἀλειτουργεείας”δ πάσης καὶ ἀνεπι- 
εταθµείας καὶ τῆς περὶ τὴν πανή- 
γυριν ἐκεχειρίας καὶ ἀευλίας καὶ 
πορφύρας, ἵνα T covyopncn γραψαι T 
παραχρῆμα πρὸς ὑμᾶς ουνχωρῶν, 

20 βουλόμενος καὶ διὰ τὸν ἐμὸν φί- 
λον Ἀρτεμίδωρον καὶ τῶι ἐπωνύ- 
μαι αὐτῶν ἱερεῖ εἴς τε τὸν κόσμον τῆς 
ουνόδου καὶ τὴν αὔξησιν αὐτῆς χα- 


and the second in Καταπότια διὰ τοῦ Ἀρμενικοῦ λίθου ἐπὶ ἀρθριτικῶν ὡς μάλιστα 
διδόμενα 7.5.14 (CMG 9.2.283.23 Heiberg). Cf. Ricciardetto (n. 2) CXXII-CXXIV. 

47 Andorlini (n. 31) 40, 44, Ricciardetto (n. 7) LIV, (n. 2) CXXIV. 

48 Read ἀλειτουργηςίαο. 
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ρίσασθαι. Καὶ τὰ νῦν πάλιν ἐντυ- 

25 χόντος μοι τοῦ Ἀρτεμιδώρου ὅπως 
ἐξῇ αὐτοῖς ἀναθεῖναι δέλτον χαλ- 
κῆν καὶ ἐνχαράξαι εἰς αὐτὴν περὶ 
τῶν προγεγραμμένων φιλανθρώπων, 
ἐγὼ προαιρούμενος ἐν μηδενὶ καθ- 

30 υετερεῖν τὸν Ἀρτεμίδωρον περὶ τῶν 
30a « > 
ἐντυχόντος ἐπεχώρησα τὴ[ν ἀνά-] 
θεσιν τῆς δέλτο(υ) ὧς παρακαλεῖ [+ 3] 

ὑμῖν δ(ὲ) γέγραφα περὶ τούτων.” 


“Marcus Antonius imperator, triumvir for the Republic's constitution, to 
the koinon of the Greeks from Asia, greetings. 

Earlier I was met in Ephesus by Marcus Antonius Artemidoros, my 
friend and physical trainer, along with the eponymous priest of the Asso- 
ciation of Worldwide Wreath-Wearing Victors in the Sacred Games, 
Charopeinos of Ephesus, in regard to the former privileges of the Associ- 
ation, that they may remain intact, and in regard to the rest of what it asked 
of me in the way of honors and privileges, (namely) freedom from military 
service and immunity from every liturgy, freedom from billeting, a truce 
during the course of the festivals, inviolability, and (the right of the) purple 
stripe,?? (asking) that I consent to write immediately to you (about them), 
and I did consent, wishing both because of my friend Artemidoros and for 
(the sake of) their eponymous priest to do (them) this favor for the honor 
of the Association and for its growth. 

And now again Artemidoros has met me (and asked) that they be per- 
mitted to dedicate a bronze tablet and engrave on it the aforementioned 
privileges. Preferring in no way to fail Artemidoros, who about these mat- 
ters has come to me, I granted the dedication of the tablet as he asked me. 

I have written to you about these matters.” 


4 The Greek text follows the most recent edition of the rescript by A. Ricciardetto; 
my autopsy of the papyrus at the British Library (December 10-20, 2014) has nothing to 
add. Cf. Ricciardetto (n. 2) 66-67. The translation relies on R.K. Sherk, Rome and the 
Greek East to the Death of Augustus (Cambridge 1984) 85-86. 

5 P, Cugusi, Epistolographi Latini Minores aetatem Ciceronianam et Augusteam 
amplectens. Commentarium criticum, vol. 2.2 (Torino 1979) 291: “hoc beneficium haud 
perspicuum est." The meaning of such privilege could have to do with the right to dress up 
with purple decorations along with the golden ornaments certain distinguished persons in 
Greek cities and organizations were permitted to add to their clothing on formal occasions. 
Cf. Sherk (n. 49) 86, n. 4. 
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2.3.2. Description of the Rescript 


The copy of the rescript of Mark Antony to the Greeks of the province 
of Asia?! is at the back of cols. 6-7 on the recto of the papyrus.?? The ori- 
entation of the writing is upside-down as compared with the text on the 
recto. With the exception of a few letters near the end, the rescript has been 
preserved intact. The 33 lines of the copy are written in a single column 
(18.5 x 10 cm) in a rather large semi-cursive hand, slanting slightly to the 
left. The script is elegant and attentive; the layout of the whole column 
seems to have been designed beforehand.*? The copy of the rescript has 
been subject to no less than eight different editions." As regards the date, 
while the original rescript could date to 42-41 or 33-32 BCE,* paleo- 
graphical comparison?* shows that the copy of the rescript to the second 
request?" made by Marcus Antonius Artemidoros could hardly be earlier 
than the last quarter of the first century CE; yet, and most importantly for 


5! SB 1.4224. The first four lines of the rescript of Mark Antony are preserved on an 
inscription in Tralles (/.Tralleis 105 A, second-third century CE), where a festival in honor 
of Asclepius, the Great Asclepieia, was celebrated. The inscription was discovered close 
to Men Karou, the sanctuary where it is believed that the Herophilean medical school in 
Asia Minor was established. F.G. Kenyon “A Rescript of Marcus Antonius," The Classi- 
cal Review 7 (1893) 477; C.G. Brandis, “Ein Schreiben des Triumvirn Marcus Antonius 
an den Landtag Asiens," Hermes 32 (1897) 519; Sherk (n. 49) 86, n. 1; J. Ebert, “Zum 
Brief des Marcus Antonius an das κοινὸν Ἀσίας, APF 33 (1987) 41; Manetti (n. 2) 58; 
Ricciardetto (n. 35) 46-47, 56, n. 69; (n. 7) LV, n. 409. 

52 Ricciardetto (n. 2) CXXVI. 

55 Ricciardetto (n. 7) LVI, n. 417. 

* Apart from the two most recent editions of the rescript in Ricciardetto (n. 7) LXII and 
(n. 2) CXLVIIL, the successive editions of the rescript of Mark Antony are: Kenyon (n. 51) 
476-477; Brandis (n. 51) 509-510; V. Ehrenberg and A.H.M. Jones, Documents Illustrating 
the Reigns of Augustus and Tiberius (Oxford 1955) 132; M. Vandoni, Feste pubbliche e 
private nei documenti greci (Milan 1964) 114-115; R.K. Sherk, Roman Documents from the 
Greek East: Senatus Consulta and Epistulae to the Age of Augustus, (Baltimore 1969) 57; 
P. Cugusi, Epistolographi Latini Minores aetatem Ciceronianam et Augusteam amplectens. 
Testimonia et fragmenta, vol. 2.1 (Torino 1979) 261-263; Ebert (n. 51) 38-42; Ricciar- 
detto (n. 35) 45, n. 9, 48-49. For a detailed commentary on the rescript see Ricciardetto 
(n. 7) 105, (n. 2) 187-188. 

55 Mark Antony sojourned in Ephesus in 42-41, and secondly before the defeat in Actium 
in 33-32 BCE. Cugusi (n. 50) 289; Ebert (n. 51) 39; Manetti (n. 2) 57; Ricciardetto (n. 2) 
CXXVI. E.G. Kenyon believed that the original rescript was written in 41 BCE, whereas 
C.G. Brandis and L. Del Corso put it in 33. Cf. Brandis (n. 51) 517-518, Del Corso (n. 2) 
44. The position taken by these two authors seems reasonable considering that in ll. 11-12 
the rescript makes allusion to some grants already conferred on the association, allegedly 
in 42-41 BCE. The point to take in is that the rescript on the verso of the Anonymus Lon- 
diniensis papyrus was copied 150 years after its promulgation. 

56 Two papyri from the first century CE have been adduced: P.Mich. 3.48, pl. IV, and 
P.Coll.Youtie 1.19, pl. VIII. Cf. Manetti (n. 2) 57. 

5 Ricciardetto (n. 7) LVI, n. 416, (n. 2) CXXIX, n. 416. 
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our present purpose, the copy of the rescript is certainly later than the writ- 
ing on the recto” (which provides its terminus ante quem), ? and manifestly 
belongs to a different hand.9? 

As to the content, the rescript on the verso of the papyrus belongs to a 
broad epistolary genre known as “official letters. "! Whereas “in normal 
circumstances" the original request would also be copied,” in this case 
the verso of the papyrus contains just the answer of Mark Antony to 
the request to maintain the privileges% previously conferred on the win- 
ners of some sacred games held at Ephesus. The imperator first ratifies 
the privileges that had once been accorded, and subsequently allows his 
friend and trainer Marcus Antonius Artemidoros — on behalf of the priest 
Charopeinos — to inscribe the aforesaid grants on a bronze tablet, which 
will eventually be hung up in a prominent place in order to take effect, 
making it accessible to all those concerned. 

In the following subsection I would like to discuss some of the rea- 
sons given for the presence of a copy of the rescript on the verso of the 


papyrus. 


2.3.4. The Traditional Views 


The circulation of compilations of official letters — from Roman Egypt 
or from other parts of the Roman world — containing edicts and other 
dispositions by emperors is well attested. Such compilations furnished 
those who had a position in the administration with useful primary 
sources for jurisprudence. Moreover, official letters by celebrities used 


55 Andorlini (n. 31) 44; Ricciardetto (n. 2) CXXVI-CXXVII, n. 408, CXXIX, n. 417; 
(n. 7) LV, n. 408; Dorandi (n. 2) 200, n. 9. 

9? Ebert (n. 51) 37, Manetti (n. 2) 57, Ricciardetto (n. 7) LV. 

60 Ricciardetto (n. 7) XVII. 

9! For a general typology of Greek letters on papyrus one may consult R. Luiselli, 
"Greek Letters on Papyrus, First to Eighth Centuries: A Survey," Asiatische Studien/ 
Études Asiatiques 62 (2008) 677-737. I am thankful to A. Ricciardetto for his remarks 
on this particular matter. For a more detailed typology of letters of medical content see 
D.R. Langslow, “The Scientific and Technic Epistula," in R. Morello and A. D. Morrison 
(eds.), Ancient Letters: Classical and Late Antique Epistolography (Oxford 2007) 213. 

9? Ricciardetto (n. 2) CXXIX, n. 416. Ideally, copies of rescripts include the origi- 
nal request (i.e. the request of the Ephesians addressed to Mark Antony), not just the 
response. 

65 Sulla had imposed heavy taxes on the Ephesians because of their collaboration 
with Mithridates VI, and the same onerous fiscal policy continued under Mark Antony. 
Cf. App. Mith. 22-23 (83/93) (436.17-438.25 Viereck-Roos), 48 (187/193) (459.21- 
461.3 Viereck-Roos), 61-62 (250/260) (472.24-474.26 Viereck-Roos). To balance the 
discontent over his policies, Mark Antony conceded privileges like those described in the 
rescript and promoted public events and festivals. Cf. Kenyon (n. 51) 477. 
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to draw the attention of learned people and were therefore often read and 
transcribed. However, at the very start of the discussion, F.G. Kenyon 
wondered, and considered it impossible to answer, why a document writ- 
ten by Mark Antony after visiting Ephesus was reproduced on the verso 
of a roll that transmitted such unrelated content;9? not to mention why 
such a text from the first century BC would be copied so late. The question 
Kenyon raised was absolutely pertinent: why was a rescript concerning 
some privileges conceded to the winners in certain games celebrated in 
Ephesus copied on the verso of a papyrus of medical content written in 
Egypt® 150 years later? 

To our knowledge, three scholars have attempted to give an answer to 
the question. To some extent each of these three proposals is built on dif- 
ferent assumptions about the authorship of the Anonymus Londiniensis, 
the place where the papyrus was written, and the purpose of the roll as a 
whole. The three views introduced in what follows have their pros and 
cons and are irreconcilable. 

First, J. Ebert has claimed that the copy of the rescript was made by 
an Egyptian physician who bought the roll during a journey he made to 
Asia (Ephesus), taking it back with him to Egypt.?" According to Ebert, 
therefore, the link between this Egyptian doctor and the rescript is that 
of being its scribe, whereas with the writing on the recto it is merely one 
of possession. Secondly, in D. Manetti's view — along with her assump- 
tion that the writing on the recto of the papyrus could have been done in 
Asia Minor? — the rescript was copied in a place where its dispositions 
could have had some effect, for instance and presumably, in Ephesus. 
From there the author of the papyrus brought it with him when he moved 


9* Del Corso (n. 2) 45-46. 

65 Kenyon (n. 51) 476. All the more, considering the existence of technical (medical) 
letters. Cf. Langslow (n. 61) 217, 223. 

$6 Cf. supra n. 2. The similarities observed between the ductus in the papyrus and that 
of the fourth hand (m?) in cols. 25-30 of the y roll — the third of the four rolls — of Arist. 
Ath. Pol. have bolstered the Egyptian provenance of the papyrus. Cf. Manetti (n. 2) 56-57; 
Marganne (n. 32) 367; Del Corso (n. 2) 24-26, 43; Ph.J. van der Eijk and S. Francis, 
“ Aristoteles, Aristotelismus und antike Medizin,” in Ch. Brockmann, W. Brunschón, and 
O. Overwien (eds.), Antike Medizin im Schnittpunkt von Geistes- und Naturwissenschaf- 
ten (Berlin and New York 2009) 224, n. 44. M. Wellmann noted that the plant quoted 
in col. 6.22 — the water lettuce (Pistia stratiotes, Lattuga acquatica) — is also native to 
Egypt. Cf. M. Wellmann, “Der Verfasser des Anonymus Londinensis," Hermes 57 (1922) 
422. 

97 Cf. Ebert (n. 51) 42, n. 14, Ricciardetto (n. 35) 47. 

68 Manetti (n. 2) 57-58. H. Diels believed that the scribe could have been originally from 
Ionia. Cf. H. Diels, “Über die Excerpte von Menons latrika in dem Londoner Papyrus 137," 
Hermes 28 (1893) 410. 
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to Egypt. For the time being we do not adopt either view, but it should 
certainly be noted that Manetti's position for a supposed Asian origin of 
the papyrus might not hold up in view of several arguments for an Egyp- 
tian provenance. In the third place, the two proposals have been called into 
question by L. Del Corso, who finds both explanations too complicated. 
He is of the opinion that the papyrus merely served as a writing support 
with no further implications.9? In his view the incompleteness of the writ- 
ing on the recto can hardly explain the journey of the roll from Egypt to 
Ephesus (or vice versa);"? but he does not take into consideration the fact 
that perhaps the writing is not as incomplete as he thinks, nor does he give 
a reason why the roll was moved about. In this regard, his proposal seems 
to make the actual state of affairs more difficult to understand. 

We will probably never know what actually happened, or why the rescript 
of Mark Antony was copied on the verso of the papyrus. However, we 
need an account of all the data set out above. Despite the imperfections in 
our knowledge, we are now in a position to introduce another explanation. 


2.3.5. The Rescript and the Cult of Asclepius in Ephesus 


The rescript confirms the grants bestowed on a body of (crowned) win- 
ners at sacred games. Considering that the request by Marcus Antonius 
Artemidoros to the triumvir was made in Ephesus, and that Ephesus is also 
the home city of Charopeinos (the priest accompanying Artemidoros in 
his request), there is reason to believe that the winners in question could 
well have gathered in Ephesus.”! Capital of the senatorial province of Asia, 
Ephesus had a well-attended sanctuary of Asclepius,” as well as a renowned 
Museum which played the role of intellectual center, where the physicians 
were constituted as a permanent corporation, confraternity, or similar asso- 
ciation”? (as apparently occurred in other places where an important city 


99 Del Corso (n. 2) 46, n. 110. 

7 Del Corso (n. 2) 44-46. 

7! Ricciardetto (n. 2) CXXX. 

72 J, Keil, *Vorláufiger Bericht über die Ausgrabungen in Ephesus,” Jahreshefte des 
Österreichischen Archäologischen Institutes in Wien 23 (1926) 263-264. In Roman Imperial 
times, the temples of Asclepius in Epidaurus and Pergamon (probably also in Kos, Ephe- 
sus) were home to medical libraries. Cf. L. Perilli, ^Asclepio e Ippocrate, una fruttuosa 
collaborazione," in Marcone (n. 42) 39, D. Manetti, “Alle origini dell'Ippocratismo: fra IV 
e III sec.," in J. Jouanna and M. Zink (eds.), Hippocrate et les hippocratismes: médecine, 
religion, société. Actes du XIVe Colloque International Hippocratique à la Maison de la 
Recherche, à l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres et à la Bibliothéque Interuni- 
versitaire de Santé, les 8, 9 et 10 novembre 2012 (Paris 2014) 231. 

73 Ricciardetto (n. 35) 53 n. 39. 
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had a Museum). The existence of this professional (and religious) society 
in Ephesus is confirmed by epigraphical evidence.” Such groups were in 
charge of organizing periodical competitions in honor of Asclepius known 
as the Great Asclepieia? which comprised athletic, poetic, and artistic 
events. 

What seems to give us a clue as to the connection between the rescript 
on the verso and the writing on the recto of the papyrus is rather the 
particular way the Great Asclepieia in Ephesus were celebrated. In the 
Christian era the games' programme in honor of Asclepius was enriched 
by a medical contest (ô ἀγὼν τῶν iatpov)."? The uniqueness of this 
medical tournament in Ephesus” is attested in inscriptions”? from the time 
of Antoninus Pius (138-161 CE). In light of an inscription discovered in 
Epidaurus, it has been hypothesized that within this particular medical 
tournament at the Great Asclepieia in Ephesus the competitors contended 


74 1 Ephesos 4.1162; 6.2304; 7.1.3239; 7.2.4101 A and B (the last inscription dates 
back to 135 CE). É. Samama, Les médecins dans le monde grec. Sources épigraphiques 
sur la naissance d'un corps médical (Geneva 2003) 69. From the inscriptions, the orga- 
nization of this medical body in Ephesus is believed to have been structured in two main 
parts: a part hosting the members, the students, and the sympathizers of the Museum (oi 
ἀπὸ τοῦ Μουσείου ἰατροί), and another part devoted to events held in the Museum that 
monitored the professional activities of the members (τὸ περὶ τὸ Μουσεῖον συνέδριον). 
Cf. Ricciardetto (n. 2) CXXXL n. 421. Among the members of the supervising council was 
a priest of Asclepius, to whom, on a yearly basis, the office of presiding over the assembly 
— or having a proactive bridging role between the temple and the medical association — was 
assigned. The reference to Charopeinos of Ephesus (l. 10 of the rescript) could relate to such 
a charge. Cf. Kenyon (n. 51) 477, Brandis (n. 51) 511. 

75 This is the denomination used in Plat. Jon 530a to refer to Epidaurus. Cf. E. and 
L. Edelstein, Asclepius: A Collection and Interpretation of the Testimonies, vol. 1 (Bal- 
timore 1945) 513, vol. 2 (Baltimore 1945) 208. The Great Asclepieia was a religious event 
that took place during two days. Cf. J. Keil, “Arzteinschriften aus Ephesos," Jahreshefte 
des Ósterreichischen Archäologischen Institutes in Wien 8 (1905) 128-138; I.Ephesos 
4.1161-1169, 7.2.4101 B; A. Debru, Les démonstrations médicales à Rome au temps de 
Galien, in Ph.J. van der Eijk, H.F.J. Horstmanshoff, and P.H. Schrijvers (eds.), Ancient 
Medicine in its Socio-Cultural Context: Papers Read at the Congress Held at Leiden 
University 13-15 April 1992, vol. I (Amsterdam 1995) 69; I. Andorlini and A. Marcone, 
Medicina, medico e società nel mondo antico (Firenze 2004) 51; Ricciardetto (n. 7) LV- 
LIX. 

7 V, Nutton, “The Medical Meeting Place," in Van der Eijk, Horstmanshoff, and 
Schrijvers (n. 75) 7-8; Samama (n. 74) 70-71; G. Marasco, The Curriculum of Studies 
in the Roman Empire and the Cultural Role of Physicians, in M. Horstmanshoff and 
C. van Tilburg (eds.), Hippocrates and Medical Education: Selected Papers Read at the 
XIIth International Hippocrates Colloquium, Universiteit Leiden, 24-26 August 2005 
(Leiden 2010) 214; Ricciardetto (n. 35) 54 n. 54; (n. 7) LVII, n. 426. 

7” Perhaps this special competition for physicians might have taken place in other cities 
(for instance in Smyrna), but we are only told about the city of Ephesus. Cf. Edelstein 
(n. 75, vol. 2) 212, Ricciardetto (n. 35) 56. 

78 Keil (n. 72) 128-138, Samama (n. 74) 334-338. 
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in four different areas: χειρουργία, ὄργανα, σύνταγμα, and πρόβλημα.» 
There is some issue as to what these competitions actually corresponded 
to, but they seem to have been a surgery test,®° skill at handling different 
kinds of medical instruments,*! the contender's aptitude for the composi- 
tion of drugs and medicaments,?? and the reasoned expounding of (or else 
the solution to) some medical problem. 


3. The Anonymus Londiniensis or the Scribe's Readiness for 
the Competition 


We will now focus on the last of the trials, the πρόβλημα, because our 
initial query about the reason(s) for the presence of three different hands 
on the papyrus becomes easier to answer, when the particulars of this 
specific event in the medical tournament at the Great Asclepieia in Ephe- 
sus are put alongside the content on the recto of the papyrus? which, as 
we have seen, is taken to be divided in three different sections.*4 

A. Ricciardetto has argued that there was a correspondence between 
the general triadic structure of the Anonymus Londiniensis and the format 
that the trial called πρόβλημα might have taken within the framework 
of the Great Asclepieia in Ephesus. Thus, the scribe may have written the 
first section with possible answers to questions like “What is the definition 


7 Cf. Edelstein (n. 75, vol. 1) 318-319 corresponding to "Inscriptio Ephesia” in Keil 
(n. 72) 128. Cf. also H.F.J. Horstmanshoff, “The Ancient Physician: Craftsman or Scien- 
tist?" Journal of the History of Medicine and Allied Sciences 45 (1990) 182; Dorandi (n. 2) 
200; Nutton (n. 76) 6-9; Ricciardetto (n. 35) 55, 59. 

9? Tt is known that in the first centuries CE the main centers of Asia Minor allowed 
animal dissections and vivisections during public demonstrations (ἐπιδείξεις, ἀκροάσεις), 
which were addressed to cultivated audiences and members of the aristocracy. Debru 
(n. 75) 70, 73, Ricciardetto (n. 7) LVII, n. 439. 

5! Although rarely, papyri evidence a medical trend in Alexandria called ὀργανική, 
which was focused on the invention of surgical instruments. Cf. M.-H. Marganne, “A la 
recherche de l’œuvre perdue d'Héliodore," in V. Boudon-Millot, A. Garzya, J. Jouanna, 
and A. Roselli (eds.), Ecdotica e ricezione dei testi medici greci. Atti del V Convegno 
Internazionale (Napoli, 1-2 ottobre 2004) (Naples 2006) 67-82, particularly 79, (n. 32) 
373. It should be added that the Greek word ópyavov means both, “instrument” and 
“organ.” J. Jouanna, “Galen’s Reading of the Hippocratic Treatise The Nature of Man: 
The Foundation of Hippocratism in Galen,” in Ph.J. van der Eijk (ed.), Greek Medicine 
from Hippocrates to Galen: Selected Papers (Leiden and Boston 2012) 327. Cf. Arist. 
De an. 2.1.412b4-6. 

82 We should remember that a hand which is neither the scribe's (but almost coeval) 
nor that of the scribe of the rescript wrote down a medical recipe on the back of cols. 21- 
22. 

83 Ricciardetto (n. 7) LVII, n. 436. 

84 Cf. supra section 1. 
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of X?" “What is X?" “What is meant by X?" (τί ἐστιν;) in mind.® 
Accordingly, the second section — essentially doxographical?6 — may cor- 
respond to another question in the πρόβλημα trial: “What is the cause 
of the disease?" “How is that disease produced?” (διὰ τί; πῶς;). As to 
the third section, it could give possible answers to questions like “In which 
way is X produced?” or “Why?” (πῶς; Τίνος αἰτίας γινομένης; Τίνος 
γινομένου; during the πρόβλημα trial. In view of these questions, 
the scribe may have prepared himself with a view to defending or dis- 
cussing the different topics treated in the third section in the papyrus (sper- 
matogenesis, presence of blood in the arteries,** respiration, digestion and 
qualities of food, perspiration, etc.), many of which were common topics 
in the medical literature of the period.*? 

For the time being I assume — following A. Ricciardetto — that the 
Anonymus Londiniensis could be the assemblage of concerns, subjects, 
and matters that the scribe prepared with a view to participating as a 
contender in one of the afore-mentioned medical tournament in honor of 
Asclepius in Ephesus. So far, then, the writing on the recto of the papyrus 
(including the two additions on the verso by the same scribe), the layout 
of the writing, and its content may reflect the arguments that the scribe 
wanted to put forward during the competition.” The papyrus would be a 
kind of revision notes — suasoria, to use a notion drawn from the Stoics — 
that the scribe developed in advance in order to face with greater confi- 
dence the different challenges someone, presumably among the jury, could 
have presented to him during the πρόβλημα trial.”! 


85 The notion of conceptual accuracy (ἀκρίβεια) is a fundamental trait in rhetoric, 
but especially in the epideictic genre. Beside the deliberative and the forensic, the epi- 
deictic is one of the main kinds of rhetorical speech. Cf. Arist. Rh. 1.2.1358b, 3.17.1417b, 
Eth. Nic. 7.6.1148b 27-34. Cf. L.T. Pearcy, "Medicine and Rhetoric in the Period of the 
Second Sophistic," in ANRW 2.37.1 (Berlin and New York 1993) 446-448. Two epideic- 
tic speeches about medicine have been fully preserved, the treatises titled Breaths and The 
Art. These form part of a larger group of oral works (i.e. discourses) in the Hippocratic 
Corpus that were composed to be read or spoken out loud before an audience. J. Jouanna, 
"Rhetoric and Medicine in the Hippocratic Corpus: A Contribution to the History of Rheto- 
ric in the Fifth Century," in Van der Eijk (n. 81) 40, n. 6; 41; 43, n. 13; 44. 

δ6 Doxographies served as particular dialectical items for scholars and learned people 
of the Imperial period. Doxographical works were valuable sources where one could find 
the right tools to face with guarantees the argumentative challenges during public demon- 
strations (ἐπιδείξεις) in which physicians took part. 

87 These expressions can be found in cols. 31.12; 32.38; 37.2-3, 27; Add. 1.6. 

88 Cols. 26.31-27.12. 

89 Ricciardetto (n. 35) 59. 

Ὁ Ricciardetto (n. 2) CKXXVII-CXXXVIII, (n. 7) LVII, and (n. 35) 59. 

?! Ricciardetto (n. 2) CXXXIV: "l'Anonyme de Londres pourrait conserver le témoi- 
gnage d'un tel exercice," (n. 7) LVIII, n. 436, and (n. 35) 58. Cf. also Debru (n. 75) 71-73, 
Dorandi (n. 2) 201. 
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4. Some Issues Involved in the Hypothesis 


Now, although the explanation makes sense, it is not without com- 
plications, in the sense that A. Ricciardetto's hypothesis contains some 
questionable points. 


4.1. Chronological Mismatch 


As regards the first of these questionable points, the date assigned to the 
papyrus fits badly with the century in which we know the medical compe- 
tition took place at Ephesus or with the date given to the single inscription 
on which an important part of the hypothesis is based.” By this I do not 
mean that the whole hypothesis must be rejected as ill-founded, but there 
is no contemporary support for it. Although the cult of Asclepius in Asia 
Minor, and more particularly in Ephesus, has roots in a far earlier period 
(the rescript on the verso of the papyrus is the clearest evidence of that), 
the medical tournament at the Great Asclepieia in Ephesus dates from the 
second century CE, which does not tally with the date of the papyrus. 


4.2. The Writing on the Recto and the Rescript on the Verso: 
Related or Not? 


The second problem in A. Ricciardetto's hypothesis is an assumption 
shared by most scholars who have dealt with the Anonymus Londiniensis. 
The rescript of Mark Antony on the verso of the papyrus has always been 
severally treated, as if discrete, independent, and having nothing to do with 
the rest of the papyrus;?? that may explain why the interpretation of the 
papyrus as a whole has failed, but this also gives us a clue. To a greater 
or lesser extent, it is generally agreed that the rescript on the verso of the 
papyrus is a personal exercise or copy unrelated to the writing on the recto 
and, accordingly, also deprived of any kind of relevance. By adducing 
different sorts of arguments, L. Del Corso (as we have seen above)? 


?? Respectively, the second and the second-third century CE. Cf. Edelstein (n. 73, vol. 1) 
318, (n. 73, vol. 2) 212. 
séparément des autres textes, probablement à cause de son contenu, qui n'a en apparence 
aucun lien avec le monde medical." 

?* Cf. supra, sections 2. 3. 4. 
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I. Andorlini, and A. Ricciardetto all argue this. Andorlini explains the 
rescript of Mark Antony on the verso of the papyrus along similar lines 
and has no qualms about dissociating it almost entirely from the content 
on the recto.” 

The views of the papyrologists seem somewhat tenuous, because not 
only do they seem to reduce the importance of the presence of one writing 
on the papyrus to almost nil, but they also ignore the fact that both the 
writing of the rescript on the verso and that of the text on the recto of the 
papyrus are too well-executed to regard them as school exercises. More- 
over, although the copy of the rescript (almost contemporary with, but 
later than, the writing on the recto) never alludes to any kind of specific 
medical tournament,”° the point is that it informs us about the existence of 
a collective involved in some sacred games before the Christian era, as 
well as about the concession of privileges to such a collective; the paradox 
lies in the fact that — in light of the date assigned to the inscription men- 
tioned above —the rescript on the verso of the papyrus is the only textual 
“proof” we have (and need) to posit the existence of a medical tournament 
in Ephesus at an earlier date, when it is believed the recto of the papyrus 
was written. 

There is a petitio principii in taking for granted that the rescript (or its 
copy) bears no relation to the scenario posited by A. Ricciardetto, in that 
one is supposed to assume that the rescript is completely separate from the 
medical-religious event we know occurred in Ephesus, even if at a later 
time. I assume the arguments the papyrologists have put forward about 
the rescript derive from a thorough knowledge of documentary papyri, 
of copying trends in Imperial times, and other such things; for the general 
hypothesis to come out unscathed, it cannot be ruled out that, beyond the 
strictly material link of being on one and the same papyrus, the content of 
the rescript (and its copy) may be connected with the writing on the recto 
of the papyrus. 

To our knowledge D. Manetti is among the few specialists to concede 
some kind of relevance to the rescript copied on the verso of the papyrus, 


551. Andorlini takes the papyrus as a mere writing support, which eventually would have 
led to a more complete draft of its contents, or, at least, this appears to be Andorlini's claim 
when she writes: “é probabile che la copia del rescritto di Marco Antonio sia stata eseguita 
sulla superficie bianca del verso quando il contenuto del recto non interessava piü." 
Andorlini (n. 31) 44. 

?6 Cugusi (n. 50) 289: “ita haud absurdum videtur ei petitionem pervenisse poetarum 
et musicorum et athletarum collegii cuiusdam: quibus petentibus Antonius his quidem 
litteris respondet." 
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in that she admits that whoever might have read the rescript would have 
felt obliged to act in a particular way on account of its content. I take 
Manetti's point and accept, provisionally, that the rescript could have 
been copied on the verso of the Anonymus Londiniensis precisely because 
of the perlocutionary effect of the message the rescript conveys. 


4.3. Is the Anonymus Londiniensis Divided into Three Sections? 


As regards the third problem with A. Ricciardetto's hypothesis, this has 
to do with the objection raised by M. Asper, according to whom the con- 
tent on the recto of the papyrus might be divided not into three sections, 
as is generally agreed, but into just two. 

It is the expression Αἰ[τιο]λογικός. Νόοοι in col. 4.18-19 that is at issue. 
Do these two lines have to be considered as a title or not? Since the writing 
on the papyrus at this point is very blurred (almost illegible), it also raises 
the issue of decipherment. H. Diels first considered col. 4.18-19 a title, and 
this was accepted in the majority of editions of the Anonymus Londiniensis, 
with some slight modifications,” Diels’s final reading?? was also widely 
accepted. 

While acknowledging that |]. 18-19 do constitute a title, but stressing that 
the scribe did not use similar subtitles (“kein neuer Untertitel") to introduce 
what is believed to be the third section of the Anonymus Londiniensis, 
and interpreting col. 4.18-19 differently, M. Asper is probably the most 
discordant voice on this point, inasmuch as he gives a different reading of 
the first line: φυοιο]λο[γικ]ός in place of Αἰ[τιο]λογικός.” Apropos of 
Asper's divergent reading of 1. 18, a glance at Greek lexicons shows that 
the verb αἰτιολογέω is as alien to the Corpus Aristotelicum as is the adjec- 
tive Αἰ[τιο]λογικός in the Anonymus Londiniensis. This might lead to sev- 
eral interpretations, but we give only two. First, it is likely that αἰτιολογικός 
was not in the supposed Aristotelian source that the scribe may have con- 
sulted. Second, the line Αἰ[τιο]λογικός heading the purported second sec- 
tion could be interpreted as an attempt at addressing a potential question 
(for instance “Why do illnesses come about?’’) in the πρόβλημα trial. 


?7 Diels (n. 38) 6: [..... Ίλο.. ος | νόσοι; Manetti (n. 17) 8: Αἰ[τιο]λογικός | νόσοι; 
Ricciardetto (n. 7) 3: Αἰ[τιο]λογικός. | Nocot; (n. 2) 5: Αἰ[τιο]λογικός. | Νόοοι. Cf. also 
Dorandi (n. 2) 200 n. 6. | | 

°8 Diels (n. 68) 412: “Ich glaube am ehesten wird λογικός den Zügen entsprechen, 
sodass etwa die Ueberschrift lautete Αἰτιολογικός. Nócot." 

99 Cf. Asper (n. 26) 296-297. 
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In any case, Asper's alternative reading challenges the supposed tripar- 
tite arrangement of the Anonymus Londiniensis. Because of his new read- 
ing Asper divides the Anonymus Londiniensis into two sections (“als zwei- 
teilig konzipiert"), and not in three. According to him, the third section of 
the Anonymus Londiniensis was integrated into the second, in other words, 
the Anonymus Londiniensis would consist of only two sections; 0 and 
this interpretation casts doubt on the connection that A. Ricciardetto estab- 
lishes between each one of the three sections and the structure of possi- 
ble questions in the πρόβλημα trial.!?! Thus, we could only agree with 
his hypothesis that the Anonymus Londiniensis consists of the revision 
notes the scribe wrote with the πρόβλημα trial at the Great Asclepieia 
in Ephesus in mind, if Asper's view were to prove irrelevant. But it does 
seem to rely on an entirely feasible reading, and it is also supported by 
an argument of lexical nature. Unfortunately, given the difficulties in the 
decipherment of 1. 18, we have no convincing transcription on which to 
rely so as to take a definitive stand on Asper's reading or to side with 
one of the two views in the discussion. 


4.4. You Would Be Better Off Keeping your Mouth Shut 


From a hermeneutical point of view, one more argument could be made 
against A. Ricciardetto's hypothesis. Our take on the scribe's charges leve- 
led against practically all the authorities he quotes is that they are barely 
in accordance with the standards used at the time to express oneself in 
public. One has no way of knowing exactly what may have been appropri- 
ate or how strictly and properly such norms were respected, but we assume 
that adjectives like “ridiculous,” “stupid,” “false,” etc.!?? — although they 


100 At the international conference DIGMEDTEXT: Final Conference on Greek Medi- 
cal Papyri: Text, Context, Hypertext held at the Università degli Studi di Parma, Parma 
(November 2-4, 2016) D. Manetti handed out a general layout of the content of the Anony- 
mus Londiniensis which only included (or acknowledged) two sections. We do not know 
whether this had to do with the objection raised by Asper or with another reason. 

101 Cf. supra section 3. 

102 Plato is the only author in the Anonymus Londiniensis who is never criticized. By way 
of contrast, the scribe writes that Hippocrates “does not think in a sound way” (col. 7.23-24: 
οὐχ ὑγιῶ[ο π]οιούμενος τὴν ἐπιχείρηειν), or that Herophilus “has not expounded all this 
properly” (col. 29.12-13: Οὐκ ὀρθῶς δὲ ô προκεί]µενος ἀνὴρ ἐποίησεν), or even that the 
followers of Erasistratus “show themselves to be poor scientists" (col. 27.25: μοχθηροὶ 
explanations by Erasistratus and his followers as “too simple (or feeble)” (col. 26.49: 
Νωθρὸν δ᾽ (ἐστὶ) λίαν τοῦτο). The same expression is used against Alexander Philatethes 
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interfere neither with the autographic nor with the hypomnematic nature 
of the Anonymus Londiniensis — may have been out of place in front of a 
jury, if the writing on the recto of the papyrus were an essay composed to 
participate in a tournament with a jury. In view of this, the qualifications the 
scribe gives to the arguments of almost all the authorities he reviews seem 
somehow pointless, if they were intended to help him answer the questions 
that may have been put to him in the πρόβλημα trial. 


5. Un tour de force encore ... 


Given these four objections, A. Ricciardetto's hypothesis comes out 
very badly. Yet it is the only one that tackles the problems arising from 
the presence of three different hands on the papyrus, and it seems useful 
to continue to keep it in mind in order to get the maximum benefit from 
its inherent heuristic advantages. Therefore, we would like to bolster his 
hypothesis by bringing two new arguments into the discussion. By means 
of these new, essentially comparative arguments, we will try to show the 
rhetorical purpose of the Anonymus Londiniensis. The second argument 
also relates the medical recipe to the medical tournament held at the 
Great Asclepieia in Ephesus. 


5.1. The Anonymus Londiniensis Papyrus, or When Drugs Do not 
Heal but Help to Win 


Given that the Anonymus Londiniensis seems neither to serve any 
real medical purpose nor to concern any particular medical specialty 
(say lithotomy, dental surgery, treatment of cataracts, hernias, or the like), 
it is rather unlikely that someone would have used it seriously with the 
aim of healing. Deprived of a clear-cut practical purpose, it looks rather 
like a scholarly text or a kind of theoretical instruction, or it could have 
been composed for oratorical purposes. 9? 


in col. 36.3 (which Jones translated as “stupid reasoning"). Cf. Jones (n. 25) 133. On 
another occasion, an argument ascribed to the Empiricists is held to be “senseless and flat- 
tering” (col. 31.46-47: μῶρός τε [καὶ ἀπα]τητικός). not to say that Asclepiades is pictured 
as a “ridiculous personage” (col. 38.7: Γελοῖος δ᾽ (éctiv) ἁνήρ). 

105 Horstmanshoff (n. 79) 182. 
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Consequently, I would like to draw attention to the fact that none of the 
medicaments quoted in the Anonymus Londiniensis'™ has any therapeu- 
tical intent. Thus, by way of example, the τετραφάρµακος!05 is used in the 
text to clarify what the σύγχισις!56 consists of, one of the possible types 
of combination between two or more substances. Along the same lines, 
the remaining references to medicaments in the Anonymus Londiniensis 
are meant to bolster the view that penetrations and emanations through 
the skin existed. As regards the elaterium the scribe seems to emphasize 
the drastic power of this purgative,' which is real, but he does not men- 
tion in which cases the elaterium should be administered. Such oratorical 
(theoretical or non-practical) use of medicaments also applies to the cas- 
toreum,? insofar as this drug is mentioned only in order to reaffirm the 
scribe's belief in the existence of pores, which allow the vivifying prop- 
erties of the castoreum to penetrate first the nostrils and afterwards the 
whole body. 

All this strongly contrasts with the picture of medicaments we get 
from the medical treatise on acute and chronic diseases!” known as 
the Anonymus Parisinus,!? a handbook for practicing medicine almost 


104 Cols. 32.41, 36.57-37.7. 

105 Col. 14.19-20. Cf. Gal. De const. art. med. 1.6 (1.242.5-8 Kühn). Cf. Manetti (n. 28) 
555. Especially prescribed to cure open sores in the extremities, the τετραφάρμακος was 
the plaster (χαλβάν) par excellence in the past. It was prepared by mixing an equal pro- 
portion of wax, tar, resin, and bull or calf fat. Cf. Gal. Simpl. 11.2 (12.328.8-12 Kühn), 
Celsus, Med. 5.19.9 (173.28-31 Daremberg, CML 1.202.15-17 Marx). Cf. A. Guardasole, 
Eraclide di Taranto, Frammenti (Napoli 1997) 102, Andorlini (n. 42) 158. 

106 Col. 14.16-20. By this is meant “dissolution or contemporary fusion of some 
elements into a new one." Cf. also Alexander of Aphrodisias De mixtione 3.595 (216.23- 
25 Bruns). 

107 Col. 37.8, 13-14, [22]. By the superlative ἐνεργέστατον the scribe intends the most 
drastic purgative power of the elaterium — if compared with the rest of the extant purgative 
plants. The extreme efficacy of a particular remedy after having been tested (probatum est) 
is a feature noted in documents as old as the Papyrus Ebers. Galen stressed the efficacy of 
a substance by using verbal forms like χράοµαι or ἐπιτετευγμένον. Cf. Andorlini (n. 42) 
143-144. J. Jouanna and M. Grmek, *Notice," in J. Jouanna (ed.), Épidemies V et VII 
(Paris 2000) 5, n. 2, Ricciardetto (n. 7) LIV, n. 402. Cf. Guardasole (n. 105) 230, V. Nutton, 
Ancient Medicine (London and New York 2004) 98-99. 

105 Cols, 37.51-38.19. Guardasole (n. 105) 203. 

109 Nutton (n. 107) 124. 

110 Anonymus Parisinus is the simplified form of reference for the Anonymus Parisinus 
Darembergii sive Fuchsii or Anonymus Fuchsii. Cf. F. Kudlien, “Probleme um Diokles 
von Karystos," Sudhoffs Archiv für Geschichte der Medizin und der Naturwissenschaften 
47 (1963) 457, Ph.J. van der Eijk, ^The Anonymus Parisinus and the Doctrines of ‘the 
Ancients,” in Ph.J. van der Eijk (ed.), Ancient Histories of Medicine: Essays in Medi- 
cal Doxography and Historiography in Classical Antiquity (Leiden, Boston, and Kóln 
1999) 295. It is a manuscript discovered by Mynoide Mynas on Mount Athos in the 
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contemporary!!! with the Anonymus Londiniensis papyrus. A quick glance 


at the threefold layout of the Anonymus Parisinus will suffice to make 
clear the practical purpose of that work. The description of the 51 differ- 
ent diseases collected in the Anonymus Parisinus codex follows the same 
pattern.!? The order a capite ad calcem may have had a didactic pur- 
pose; !! but, in contrast to the Anonymus Londiniensis, the empirical nature 
and practical scope of the Anonymus Parisinus are evident and incon- 
testable.!!^ In paying attention to both time and remedies, the Anonymus 
Parisinus also shows a clear familiarity with medical practice. 

Another reason for the view that the Anonymus Londiniensis bears 
little relation to medical practice is that the crucial distinction between 
acute and chronic, in its application to diseases, is overlooked. The cat- 
egories of acute and chronic are addressed from a merely heuristic point 
of view; both terms are regarded as definienda in a purported definition 
whereby the scribe wants to make clear what should be intended by this 
or that term in his argumentation. In contrast, the content in the Anony- 
mus Parisinus is arranged precisely according to these two categories. 


1840s, which comprises four different Greek manuscripts (Par. suppl. gr. 636 + Par. gr. 
2324 (146v? — 209v?) + Vindobonensis medicus graecus 37, V + Londiniensis gr. 52b). Pages 
2115 — 82r° in the first manuscript — dating the sixteenth century and conserved in the Gal- 
lerie Mazarine (BnF) — contain and transmit a medical work of the first century CE titled 
De morbis acutis et chroniis (Anonymi medici). Cf. I. Garofalo, Prolegomena all'edi- 
zione dell'Anonymus Parisinus Darembergii sive Fuchsii," in A. Garzya (ed.), Tradizione 
e ecdotica dei testi medici tardoantichi e bizantini. Atti del Convegno Internazionale Ana- 
capri 29-31 ottobre (Naples 1990) 91-93, 95. 

!!! The post quem for the Anonymus Parisinus is between 40-60 CE. Cf. D. Manetti,“ 
Aristotle and the Role of Doxography in the Anonymus Londinensis (PBrLibr inv.137)," 
in Van der Eijk (n. 110) 97. The Anonymus Londiniensis would have been written a bit 
later than the Anonymus Parisinus. Cf. Nutton (n. 107) 206. 

112 One first finds the opinions of credited ancient physicians (Hippocrates; Diocles of 
Carystus; Praxagoras of Ceos; and Erasistratus of Ceos) on the causation of a particular 
disease, afterwards the description of the symptoms that lead to the recognition of each 
disease, and finally the remedies and the proper recipes to treat every particular illness. 
This layout may well correspond to the standard arrangement used in the medical literature 
concerned with pathology. Cf. Van der Eijk (n. 110) 327. 

113 Cf. Van der Eijk (n. 110) 312. In fact, the gap between the Anonymus Parisinus 
and the next text in the manuscript is filled with anatomical designs and illustrations with 
an evident educative intention. 

114 In the Anonymus Parisinus, the sections dealing with symptomatology and therapy 
have no doxographical character at all. The repeated use of the imperative, a typical feature 
in therapeutic recipes, suggests that the author is speaking in propria persona and address- 
ing apprentice doctors. Cf. Van der Eijk (n. 110) 303-304, 324, P. Pérez, "Special Features 
in Internal Affections: Comparison to Other Nosological Treatises," in Ph.J. van der Eijk 
(ed.), Hippocrates in Context: Papers read at the XIth International Hippocrates Collo- 
quium University of Newcastle upon Tyne 27-31 August 2002 (Leiden and Boston 2005) 
366-367. 
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Similarly, another argument for the oratorical intent of the Anonymus 
Londiniensis is the almost complete lack of attention to the progress of 
the patient. Regarding this point, the only passage in the Anonymus Lon- 
diniensis where the scribe apparently deals with this aspect is in the third 
column, ? but in a very tangential way. In contrast, the emphasis on assess- 
ing the progress of the patient as time goes on is well attested in several 
diseases described in the Anonymus Parisinus, since depending on the 
patient's evolution the author recommends a change in the therapy for- 
merly prescribed. 


5.2. The Recipe on the Verso and the Great Asclepieia in Ephesus 


The traces of the recipe on the verso of the papyrus can be accounted 
for by a wide variety of reasons, all of them admittedly amounting to no 
more than a guess. A study of the rhetorical intent of the medicaments 
quoted in the Anonymus Londiniensis reveals no obvious reason for con- 
cluding that the recipe on the verso had any practical orientation. 

Were the arrangement of the content on the recto of the papyrus in 
harmony with the πρόβλημα trial of the Great Asclepieia in Ephesus, the 
traces of the recipe on the verso of the papyrus could likewise be explained 
by reference to another trial. The fact that those traces are in a hand that 
is not that of the scribe of the Anonymus Londiniensis may be because it 
was a challenge presented by a member of the jury!!ó in charge of assessing 
the σύνταγμα. This trial consisted in testing the contender's diligence at 
preparing a remedy, and this could be the reason that prompted the writing 
of the recipe on the papyrus; one may assume that the recipe corresponds 
to the assessment of the competitor as φαρμακοποιός or φαρμακουργός.Ι17 

Therefore, despite the weakness of the three proposals that follow, for 
the purposes of this enquiry it is important that the recipe on the papyrus 
can also be linked with the Great Asclepieia in Ephesus. With this in mind, 
the medical recipe may have derived from: 


115 By means of expressions like ποτὲ μ(ὲν) κ[(ατ)᾽ ὀ]λίγον, ποτὲ δὲ ἀθρόως in 


col. 3.12 (to indicate that physical affections defined as “unclassifiable” are now slight 
and then intense), or καθὸ τὸ μ(ὲν) πάθος κατ᾽ ὀλίγον τὴν λύειν | λαμβάνει, τὸ δὲ 
νόσημα κατ᾽ ἐλάχιστον in col. 3.24-25 (to highlight regarding the reason why bodies 
get sick). 

116 Tt was composed by the priest of Asclepius, a specially appointed arbiter, and the 
presiding officer of the association of physicians. Edelstein (n. 75, vol. 2) 212. 

117 Cf. L. Repici, “Medici e botanica popolare," in Marcone (n. 42) 82. 
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(1) a contender or acquaintance whom the scribe of the Anonymus Lond- 
iniensis may have met at the tournament; 

(2) an apothecary or root-cutter; we can imagine that, conscious of his 
weakness in the trial called σύνταγμα, before attending the compe- 
tition the scribe (to ensure his success in this specific event) asked 
a craftsman!! to write down the indispensable ingredients in a pur- 
gative, because that kind of competence fell outside his field of 
expertise; 

(3) a member of the jury during the σύνταγμα trial; it may be that, 
according to the standard procedure in the medical tournament, the 
scribe was asked to compose a medicament from a collection of given 
aleatory substances, and that these were written down on the same 
papyrus on which he had previously drafted the content about which 
he was likely to be asked during the πρόβλημα trial. 


6. The Anonymus Londiniensis: Towards an Interpretation 


An alternative, and very different conclusion, completely separate from 
A. Ricciardetto's hypothesis, could consist in taking the Anonymus Londi- 
niensis as a rhetorical exercise to which were added, at a certain point and 
by two hands different from that of its scribe, the names of certain pharma- 
cological substances and a copy of a rescript as part of the same rhetorical 
exercise. The tripartite arrangement of the content (definition, recollection 
of different etiological opinions or theories, and disputation) could corre- 
spond to a sample of the methodology to follow, for instance, to introduce 
an advanced student into the art and skills of the right argumentation. !!° 
As these are actually found in many similar ancient lists of philosophical 
and medical doctrines, the emphasis on the disagreement (στάσις) in the 
opinions of the authorities quoted in the second section,'”° and the grudge 
manifested by the scribe against certain philosophical schools (e.g. Stoics) 
and authors (e.g. Hippocrates, Erasistratus, Asclepiades, etc.) could well 


115 [n the first century BCE there was a specific craft called ῥιζότομος. The root- 


cutter's skills comprised the knowledge of alleged properties of every plant, the right 
places and seasons to harvest each plant, which parts of each plant were useful, the way 
to preserve the curative attributes of each plant for a long time, and the way to prepare 
each plant in particular so as to make it effective. Cf. Repici (n. 117) 77-78. The level of 
literacy of such craftsmen, as well as their activity in Egypt or in Asia Minor, has not been 
studied. 

11? T, Stover, “Form and Function in Prorrhetic 2," in Van der Eijk (n. 114) 357. 

120 Col. 4.25. 
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be considered as heuristic devices and rhetorical features.'*! But such an 
alternative proposal would seem to yield even more difficulties of its own 
and leave more points to solve than those in A. Ricciardetto's. 

Before putting forward in summary what we deem a feasible interpre- 
tation of the facts related throughout this article, the most sensible course 
seems to be to state that the issue will probably remain unresolved. The 
following account is far from exhaustive or categorical; it is simply an 
attempt to reconsider the texts on the recto and verso of the papyrus as 
somehow related and having something to do with the Great Asclepieia 
in Ephesus. What follows is just an hermeneutical path; things are not 
necessarily as we expound, but in light of the objections and the analysis 
above, neither is Ricciardetto's hypothesis. 

The scribe of the Anonymus Londiniensis was a learned Egyptian doctor; ?? 
his high command of Greek leads us to believe that he was a Greek in Egypt. 
From his original Egypt he brought the roll with the Anonymus Londinien- 
sis to Ephesus for his personal use. It is doubtful and unlikely that anyone 
apart from the person directly involved could have been interested in trave- 
ling from Egypt to Ephesus with a roll containing such an apparently incom- 
plete writing.'?? The scribe was well acquainted with the different events 
in the medical tournament in Ephesus, and consequently arranged the notes 
of his essay!” according to the structure of a particular part of the medical 
tournament at the Great Asclepieia in Ephesus: the πρόβλημα trial. From 
this perspective the Anonymus Londiniensis can be regarded as the prepara- 
tory exercise by the scribe as a prospective contender in the competition. "? 
By the same token, the traces of the medical recipe on the verso of papyrus 
could have been penned by a member of the jury of the σύνταγμα trial. 


121 Nutton (n. 107) 72. 

122 Tt is significant that the scribe uses the first person plural just after having expounded 
the view of the Stoics in col. 2.30-31: ἀλ(λὰ) τα[ῦςτα» τ]οῖο μ(ὲν) μελήσει, | ἡμῖν δὲ [A] 
extéov, “but the point must be left to the younger school. We, however, must ..." Transl. 
Jones (n. 25) 27. The use of the first person is adduced by J. Jouanna to support his idea 
that the scribe was a doctor. After having summarily expounded the way the Stoics classified 
the affections, the scribe writes apropos of this that he leaves the matter to the Stoics, and he 
goes on to state that he is only concerned with those affections relevant to medicine. In col. 
21.15-17 we read moreover: Καὶ πε]ρὶ μ(ὲν) ψυχῆς | [ἄλλοι]ς ἀν[α]βάλλομα[ι᾽ ἡμῖν δὲ] 
τοῦ εώμα[[τος μ]ελητέον, ἐπεὶ [μάλιστα] περὶ τοῦτο | [οπου]δάζει ἡ ἰατρικ[ή, “I leave 
the discussion of the soul to others; for we must pay attention to the body, since medicine 
is chiefly concerned herewith ..." Transl. Jones (n. 25) 83. 

73 Cf. supra n. 26. 

7^ Edelstein (n. 75, vol. 2) 212: “the competitors had to write an essay on a subject 
of their own choice and another one on a given problem.” 

75 Ricciardetto (n. 2) CXXXIV, (n. 7) LVIII, n. 436, and (n. 35) 58. 
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Now, one could imagine that after having listened to the answers given 
by the scribe during the competition and after having observed his abilities 
with the ingredients he was given, the jury proclaimed our scribe the winner 
of the medical contest, so that he came out crowned." As a reminder of 
the privileges awaiting him for the victory, and in accordance with what 
may have been a standard procedure, the dispositions put in place by Mark 
Antony were copied on the papyrus that the contender had brought with 
him; this would explain the presence of the copy of the rescript on the verso 
of the papyrus. 

If the scribe emerged as the winner in the competition, some official or 
other authority could have copied the rescript of Mark Antony on the verso 
of the papyrus. As a result of his participation and victory in the contest, 
the scribe may have been encouraged to found a medical society in his 
native Hermopolis,!”’ like the one he came across in Ephesus. With this in 
mind, the scribe could have had the rescript of Mark Antony written out 
on the verso of the papyrus to support his case for creating such a society. 
Yet, would such privileges have been accorded, when they were written on 
a papyrus of such poor quality, 25 which also contained notes made in prepa- 
ration for a competition? We have to assume that the rescript would have 
been copied again on another papyrus as part of a more elaborate dossier 
submitted to the proper authorities in Egypt. 


126 [n the context of a tournament “crowned” can be equated with “winner.” Ricciardetto 
(n. 35) 51, n. 28. 

127 The Egyptian provenance of the papyrus near Hermopolis Magna (today El-Ashmounein, 
in Middle Egypt) is almost certain. Cf. Del Corso (n. 2) 37, supra n. 66. It is known that 
among the public buildings in Hermopolis Magna there was a temple of Asclepius, a 
gymnasium, and a library. However, the Egyptian provenance of the papyrus in no way 
presupposes that the text was written in Egypt. Kaltsas (n. 35) 253, 258. 

128 Ricciardetto (n. 2) XIX. 
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Abstract. — This article presents all proper nouns in 2 Esdras in the codex 
Sinaiticus that have been corrected, inserted, or removed. The spellings of 
these proper nouns are used to correlate the texts of the correctors with the 
text types of 2 Esdras. The findings contribute to the discussion of whether 
the corrections labelled ca and cpamph belong to distinct individuals or the 
same person. They also clarify the relationship of cpamph to the Hexapla 
and Antiochene/Lucianic recension. 


The codex Sinaiticus has received generous attention from correctors, 
who made an unusually large number of changes compared to other bib- 
lical manuscripts of the fourth century.! The most thoroughly corrected 
leaves are those containing 2 Esdras, the second century CE translation of 
Ezra-Nehemiah.? For Milne and Skeat, study of the correctors constitutes 
the most difficult task in the investigation of Sinaiticus.? Yet, according to 
Penner, relatively little attention has been paid to the correctors, espe- 
cially in the Old Testament.^ Lake described the leaves containing 2 Esdras 
as "the most important of all," both because of the sheer number of 
corrections, but also because of “their close connection with the Codex 
Pamphili. ”5 


1 A.C. Myshrall, Codex Sinaiticus, Its Correctors, and the Caesarean Text of the Gospels 
(unpublished dissertation; Birmingham 2005) 23; D.C. Parker, Codex Sinaiticus: The Story 
of the World's Oldest Bible (London and Peabody, MA, 2010) 79. — Thanks to Patrick 
James, Dirk Jongkind, Geoffrey Khan, and Peter Malik for reading early drafts of this arti- 
cle. All errors are my own. 

? Not to be confused with 1 Esdras, the second-first century BCE composition based 
mostly on Ezra and partly on 2 Chronicles and Nehemiah, which is not attested in Sinaiticus. 

3 HJ.M. Milne and T.C. Skeat, Scribes and Correctors of the Codex Sinaiticus (London 
1938) 39. 

^ K.M. Penner, “Codex Sinaiticus Corrector Cb2 as a Witness to the Alexandrian Text 
of Isaiah," Journal of Septuagint and Cognate Studies 45 (2012) 25. 

? K. Lake, review of H.J.M. Milne and T.C. Skeat, Scribes and Correctors of the 
Codex Sinaiticus, CP 37 (1942) 92. 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 55 (2018) 157-193. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.55.0.3285016 
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This presumed connection to the codex written by Pamphilus, an asso- 
ciate of Origen, is based on two colophons, the English translations of 
which are here taken from Parker. First a colophon at the end of 2 Esdras:7 


Collated against an extremely old copy corrected in the hand of the holy 
martyr Pamphilus, which copy at the end has a signature in his own hand, 
reading thus: 

Copied from and corrected against the Hexapla of Origen 

Antoninus collated 

I, Pamphilus, corrected 


Second a longer colophon at the end of Esther:* 


Collated against an extremely old copy corrected in the hand of the holy 
martyr Pamphilus. At the end of this very old book (which begins with the 
First Book of Kingdoms and ends at Esther) is the signature, in its distinctive 
form, of Pamphilus himself, reading thus: 

Copied from and corrected against the Hexapla of Origen as corrected by 
himself. Antoninus the confessor collated; I, Pamphilus, corrected the volume 
in prison, with the great favour and enlargement of God. And if it is not too 
much to say, to find a copy to match this one would not be easy. 

The same very ancient book disagrees with this volume in the proper 
names. 


Taking these colophons at face value, Lake dated the year of the exemplar 
used by the corrector who wrote them to 309 and claimed that there was 
only one step between the corrector and the Hexapla.’ In contrast, Parker 
gives reasons to be sceptical that the colophons were authored by the 
Sinaiticus corrector, considering it more likely that they were written for a 
papyrus original and transmitted through at least one parchment interme- 
diary." Yet, whether authored by the Sinaiticus corrector or copied from 
an intermediary, the colophons claim that the text that they are associated 
with originated from Origen's Hexapla. 

It is possible to test this claim by comparing the text of the correc- 
tions made toward Pamphilus’ manuscript with the known and previously 
studied text traditions of 2 Esdras. Corrections are often of individual 
words and even the most substantial insertions are of, at most, a few 


é Parker (n. 1) 81. 

7 Q36-f.5r. 

ὃ Q37-£.3r. 

? H. Lake and K. Lake, Codex Sinaiticus Petropolitanus et Friderico-Augustanus 
Lipsiensis: The Old Testament Preserved in the Public Library of Petrograd, in the Library 
of the Society of Ancient Literature in Petrograd, and in the Library of the University of 
Leipzig (Oxford 1922) xi. 

10 Parker (n. 1) 84. 
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missing verses at a time. Such a small volume of data makes identify- 
ing the textual affinity of corrections difficult on grounds such as pluses 
and minuses or syntax. The final sentence of the longer colophon is par- 
ticularly significant. Whether added by the Sinaiticus corrector or cop- 
ied from elsewhere along with the rest of the colophon, it demonstrates 
an awareness of the variety of textual traditions in the spelling of proper 
nouns. 

The spelling of proper nouns has been a significant area of interest in 
the field of Septuagint textual criticism. Margolis described them as “the 
milestones which guide the investigator in finding his way to texts held 
together by group affinity."!! According to Seeligman a proliferation 
of proper nouns makes a text especially valuable for textual criticism."? 
Wevers explicitly relied heavily upon proper nouns to identify the relation- 
ship between manuscripts.'? In a 1995 unpublished dissertation, Knobloch 
claimed that while the textual development of most words is “ordinarily 
held in check by the need for a word to make sense in context ..." proper 
nouns “were to a great extent free from this constraint.” ^ Some changes 
in the spelling of proper nouns may occur for stylistic or other reasons that 
bear no relation to the exemplar (or exemplars) used to produce a manu- 
script. However, because many changes in the spelling of such words that 
occur do not change the meaning or create a syntactical problem, they are 
less likely to be unnoticed either by the hand introducing the change or 
by the hand copying from a manuscript where such a change has occurred. 
The upshot is that variant spellings of proper nouns are often preserved in 
textual transmission, providing evidence for the genetic relationships 
between the texts attested in different manuscripts. 

Since 2 Esdras possesses proper nouns in abundance, comparison of 
the spelling of these words is particularly pertinent for the book's known 
text traditions. Furthermore, the vast majority of corrections to 2 Esdras 
on Sinaiticus involve personal names. Therefore, the spelling of proper 
nouns in the corrections of 2 Esdras on Sinaiticus will be used to investi- 
gate the textual traditions that were available to those who corrected this 


11 M.L. Margolis, “The Washington MS. of Joshua," JAOS 31 (1911) 367. 

12 LL. Seeligman, “Problems and Perspectives in Modern Septuagint Research,” 
Textus 15 (1990) 180. 

13 For example, observe his references to the use of proper nouns in his text history of 
Greek Genesis alone: J.W. Wevers, Text History of the Greek Genesis (Góttingen 1974) 
36-37, 71-72, 82-83, 89, 102, 104, 142, 145, 229. 

14 E. Knobloch, Hebrew Sounds in Greek Script: Transcriptions and Related Phe- 
nomena in the Septuagint, with Special Focus on Genesis (unpublished dissertation; Phila- 
delphia 1995) 4. 
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part of the codex. To what did these correctors compare Sinaiticus? And 
how does the work of these correctors stand in relation to the text history 
of 2 Esdras? 

The following discussion will exhaustively present all proper nouns 
in 2 Esdras in Sinaiticus that have been corrected, inserted, or removed. 
These corrections were originally recorded from the apparatus of Hanhart's 
critical edition in the Göttingen series? and then checked against the 
digital facsimile on the Codex Sinaiticus Website.! The corrections are 
classified by corrector based on the palaeographical identification given on 
that website. These data will be compared to the text traditions of 2 Esdras, 
based on a collation of all variants of proper nouns in Greek manuscripts 
that are recorded in the apparatus of Hanhart's critical edition in the Gót- 
tingen series! and Hanhart’s classification of the text groups.!? 


The Scribes of Sinaiticus and the Correctors of 
Proper Nouns in 2 Esdras 


Tischendorf concluded that Sinaiticus was the work of four scribes, 
which he labelled A, B, C, and D.? Traube split Old Testament A from 
New Testament A,” and Isaiah B from Prophets/Hermas Β.7! Milne and 
Skeat's simplification to three scribes, A, B, and D, won broad accept- 
ance,? although more recently there has been renewed support for the 
view of two B scribes.” Tischendorf never stated an explicit opinion on 
the scribe responsible for 2 Esdras. Yet, because he assigned the first 
part of 1 Chronicles to scribe A, Milne and Skeat infer that this is the 


5 R, Hanhart, Esdrae liber II (Göttingen 1993). 

16 http://www.codexsinaiticus.org. 

17 This does not include readings in the Complutensian Polyglot, which is not a manu- 
script. The spellings of proper nouns in the Greek portion of this Bible were probably 
corrected toward the vocalised Hebrew text. 

15 For summaries of the text groups see Hanhart (n. 15) 30-31. They are discussed 
below. 

19 A.F.C. Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum sive Novum Testamentum cum 
Epistula Barnabae et fragmentis Pastoris ex codice Sinaitico (Leipzig 1863) xxi. 

20 L, Traube, Nomina Sacra. Versuch einer Geschichte der christlichen Kürzung (Munich 
1907) 66-69. 

?! Traube (n. 20) 68-69. 

22 Milne and Skeat (n. 3) 22-24. 

?3 A.C. Myshrall, “The Presence of a Fourth Scribe?" in S. McKendrick et al. (eds.) 
Codex Sinaiticus: New Perspectives on the Ancient Biblical Manuscript, (London and 
Peabody, MA, 2015) 139-148. 
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scribe he believed wrote this portion of the codex. This is now the 
received view and both the Codex Sinaiticus Website and Jongkind 
assign 2 Esdras to scribe A.” 

Tischendorf classified five chronological groups of correctors A, B, 
C, D, E, within which individual scribes are distinguished using super- 
script letters. His system is not comprehensively laid out in any one 
place,” but helpfully described by Scrivener and summarised by Milne and 
Skeat.?’ Lake further categorised the groups of correctors as early (A, B), 
middle (C) and late (D, E) and identified the C correctors as “a Caesarean 
scriptorium” on the basis of the subscriptions mentioning Pamphilus.?* 
Since Parker believes that the colophons likely predate Sinaiticus, he 
considers this direct link between the correctors and Caesarea an unsafe 
conclusion.?? Myshrall suggests that if Sinaiticus were used as an exem- 
plar, then the large number of corrections were made to ensure that the 
codex reflected the text of the local area.?? If so, even if the colophons 
are not original to Sinaiticus, they still may be evidence of an associa- 
tion between the codex and Caesarea. 

Using the same series of letters to denote the scribes and correctors 
lends itself to confusion. Therefore the convention of the Codex Sinait- 
icus Website to use capital letters for the scribes and lower case letters 
for the correctors will be adopted from here on. Once introduced, all 
correctors will be labelled using the notation conventions of the Codex 
Sinaiticus Website. The website also provides a conservative assignment 
of the corrector responsible for every correction in 2 Esdras, assessed on 
palaeographical grounds. These assignations are adopted in the following 
discussion. 

A substantial leap forward in the study of Sinaiticus' correctors was 
made by Milne and Skeat's identification of the a and b correctors as 
scribes A and D, with the qualification that “to distinguish between them 
is not always possible."?! In Hanhart's apparatus to his critical edition, 


^  Milne and Skeat (n. 3) 19. Similarly, Traube (n. 20) 66-67. Though Tischendorf 
(n. 19) xxii-xxiii does discuss the correctors of 2 Esdras and Esther, and the subscriptions 
to those books mentioned above. 

?5 D. Jongkind, Scribal Habits of Codex Sinaiticus (Piscataway, NJ, 2013) 9, 14. 

26 For an incomplete discussion see Tischendorf (n. 19) xxii-xxvi. 

2 E H.A. Scrivener, A Full Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus with the Received Text 
of the New Testament (Cambridge 1864) xxi-xxv; Milne and Skeat (n. 3) 40. 

28 Lake and Lake (n. 9) xx-xxii. 

29 Parker (n. 1) 85. 

30 Myshrall (n. 1) 23. 

3! Milne and Skeat (n. 3) 41. 
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where he understood corrections to have been made by these scribes, he 
used the note “corr pr m" (correxit prima manus). However, this label 
is not entirely accurate given that it applies to the work of two scribal 
correctors, and 2 Esdras was only copied by scribe A. Only those correc- 
tions made by corrector a are strictly speaking correxit prima manus. 
Since these corrections cannot always be distinguished from those by 
corrector b, the convention of the Codex Sinaiticus Website to label cor- 
rections by either a or b as S1 is preferred. 

Are S1 corrections worth including in the following discussion at all? 
Milne and Skeat rightly assert that if scribe A revised his work on 2 Esdras 
and scribe D also checked the text, then for the most part these correc- 
tions were made toward the original exemplar.? If so, S1 corrections 
contain no data of relevance to our investigation of the textual traditions 
relied upon by the correctors. However, they acknowledge that the source 
of S1 corrections “has never been fully explored" and that while the pri- 
mary revision was toward the original exemplar, they find signs in the 
New Testament of a further revision by S1 toward another exemplar.?? 
Therefore, S1 corrections are worth including here to examine for any 
evidence that 2 Esdras may have been corrected toward a second exem- 
plar by the codex's scribes. 

Most corrections to 2 Esdras were made by the c correctors. The indi- 
viduals in this group that undertook work on 2 Esdras are ca, cpamph, 
cb1, and cc. In one case the label cb is applied to a correction as it cannot 
be clearly distinguished from cb2 or cb3; it will be discussed here along- 
side the cb1 corrections. Six corrections are labelled c, but it is not clear 
to which individual they should be assigned. The c corrections were made 
somewhere between the end of the fifth and beginning of the seventh 
century.?^ The first to work on the manuscript was ca.?? Tischendorf did 
not distinguish this corrector from cpamph, but Lake's distinction of 
them was accepted by Milne and Skeat, who furthermore identified that 
cpamph worked later than ca on the grounds that some corrections by 
cpamph rely on previous work undertaken by ca.? On the basis of a 
palaeographical analysis of the colophons, Myshrall has since re-asserted 


The reasons for this conclusion can be found in Milne and Skeat (n. 3) 2. 

53 Milne and Skeat (n. 3) 45-46. 

34 Lake and Lake (n. 9) xxi. Myshrall (n. 1) 102 restricts this timeframe further to the 
fifth-sixth centuries. 

35 For a palaeographical description of ca's work see Milne and Skeat (n. 3) 46. 

36 Lake and Lake (n. 9) xxi; Milne and Skeat (n. 3) 46-47. 
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that cpamph was ca, who made alterations to his own corrections during 
a later revision?" The corrector cbl worked after ca and cpamph, some- 
times emphasising ca's corrections.?? Only two corrections by cc fall within 
our purview, who also worked after ca.? One correction in our dataset is 
assigned to the eighth-century corrector d.*° Finally, nearly 20 corrections 
are labelled “corr”, meaning they cannot be confidently assigned to any 
particular corrector on palaeographical grounds alone. 


The Text and Text History of Ezra-Nehemiah and 2 Esdras 


From at least the second-temple period, the Hebrew/Aramaic book(s) 
Ezra-Nehemiah were transmitted as a single work. Ezra-Nehemiah existed 
as a written consonantal text, with an associated reading tradition (which 
can be thought of as an “oral” text). In the second/first centuries BCE, 
Ezra and some parts of 2 Chronicles and Nehemiah were used to create 
the Greek composition 1 Esdras. The lack of a straightforward Greek 
translation of Ezra-Nehemiah eventually led to the creation of 2 Esdras 
in the mid to late second century CE.*! From about the sixth century CE, 
a group of Hebrew scholars called the Masoretes began developing a 
written system of signs to encode and preserve their oral reading tradi- 
tions. The best preserved and best known of these reading traditions is 
the Tiberian, of which the standard reference used by modern scholars is 
Codex Firkovitch B 19a (formerly known as the “Leningrad Codex"), 
written in the early eleventh century CE. The Tiberian tradition is com- 
prised of no less than a consonantal text, vowel points, and cantillation, 
and therefore all these elements will be cited when reference is made to 
the Tiberian tradition in the following discussion. 

The original text of 2 Esdras will be referred to as the *Old Greek," 
abbreviated with the sign G. The witnesses to 2 Esdras can be classified 
into four major groups: the "free witnesses," the a- and b-groups, which are 
both recensions, and the Antiochene/Lucianic text, a recension of the G 
text that is sometimes edited with reference to a Hebrew-Aramaic Vorlage. 


37 Myshrall (n. 1) 104-22. 

38 Milne and Skeat (n. 3) 47-48. 

39 Milne and Skeat (n. 3) 50. 

40 Lake and Lake (n. 9) xxi. 

^! R.G. Wooden, “2 Esdras,” in J.K. Aitken (ed.), The T&T Clark Companion to the 
Septuagint (London 2015) 196-197. 
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Throughout the discussion all Greek manuscripts are referred to by Rahlfs 
number,” using a slightly simplified form of the conventions in Hanhart's 
edition.? 

The first major group of witnesses to the G text are what Hanhart calls 
the “relatively free witnesses," which are the majuscules A (sixth cen- 
tury), B (fourth century), S (fourth century), and V (eighth century) and 
the minuscules 55 (tenth century), 58 (eleventh century), 119 (tenth and 
twelfth to thirteenth century), and 122 (fifteenth century).^ These “free 
witnesses" often contain similar readings over against the rest of the 
tradition. 58 and 119 are mixed texts that collate readings from across 
the textual tradition. Amongst the majuscules, the outlier is usually B. 
S agrees with B more than A and V do, and A agrees with B more than 
V does. Hanhart's main text agrees with V in a large number of cases. 
122 and 55 are close relatives of B.*° B is the exemplar for 122." B's 
idiosyncracy is not consistently closer to or further from the G text com- 
pared to the rest of the manuscript tradition. 

For example, in 2 Esd 4:10 (Tiberian: ἨΒΙΌΝ) B's text can best explain 
all other variants: ασενναφαρ B-[122] V (25 ασεναφαρ 55) 58 119 
> σενναφαρ a-group (except > σεναφαρ 71-106-107-[44-125-610] and 
> γενναφαρ 370* corrected to σενναφαρ 370c) through haplography; 
and > ασσεναφαρ b-group (except > ασεναφαρ 46-[52], > ασσενναφαρ 64, 
and > vagap 381) through metathesis of gemination. Yet, contrast this 
case with transcriptions of the lexeme ΧΠΦΦΠΤΠΎΝ, where B's text is con- 
siderably more corrupt than that of A or V: 


42 Septuaginta-Unternehmen (ed.), Offizielles Verzeichnis der Rahlfs-Siglen (Gottingen 
2012). 

5 Le. witnesses with relatively close textual affinity are joined by a hyphen, e.g. “19- 
108 93” denotes the three manuscripts 19, 93, and 108, where 19 and 108 are considered to be 
genetically closer to one another than 93. A convention in Hanhart’s edition is for any reference 
to a MS that is used as the exemplar by another MS implicitly denotes the reading in both MSS, 
e.g. unless otherwise qualified 107 really stands for 44, 107, 125, and 610. For convenience, 
the following discussion does not follow this convention, but lists all MS numbers explicitly. 
When a manuscript is believed to have used another as its exemplar, it is placed immediately 
after its exemplar in square braces and connected by a hyphen, e.g. 107-[44-125-610]. 

4 R. Hanhart, Text und Textgeschichte des 2. Esrabuches (Gottingen 2003) 15; see the 
discussion at pp. 296-308. 

^ Cf. Hanhart (n. 15) 30. 

46 Hanhart (n. 44) 13. Occasionally, 55 attests the spelling of a proper noun that in my 
judgement must be older than the text in B. 

47 Hanhart (n. 15) 30. 

^5 On my use of sigla: “>” denotes a textual development where the left item is an earlier 
form that developed to the right item, regardless of where these forms are now attested; “:” 
denotes a textual development without asserting which item is prior and which later; and “—>” 
denotes a correction where the left item has been changed to or replaced by the right item. 
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A B V 
2 Esd 4:23 αρθασασθα αρσαρθα αρθασασθα 
2Esd7:1 αρθασασθα αρθασεσθα ασαρσαθα 


2 Esd 7:21 αρθασασθα yap σαρθαθα ασαρσαθα 


It is not difficult to see how these varieties in spelling were created by 
corruption in transmission. Yet, variety in spelling can also be removed 
in transmission by harmonisation (some may prefer the term "style") of 
spellings. The text of the majuscules, especially B, tend to attest variety 
in the spelling of proper nouns more so than the text of the minuscules, 
especially the a- and b-groups. While some of this variety is due to tex- 
tual corruption, it is arguable that since the texts of the majuscules have 
been less harmonised by copyists, they may at times preserve features of 
the original G text. This interpretation is more compelling when spelling 
variations correlate with features in the Tiberian tradition. 

For example, at 2 Esd 4:2 (Tiberian: ἴππ 198) most G manuscripts 
attest ασαραδδων, with exceptions due to simplification of the double 
consonant ασαραδων 71-74-125 46-[52], and vowel assimilation 
ασαραδδαν 98-[379]-243-731-[68] 119 (> ασαραδαν 248). Only B and its 
relatives attest ασαρεαθων B-[122] (> ασαρσαθων 55) with the vowel 
hiatus εα. B's text has obviously been corrupted by devoicing of 8. 
However, the vowel grapheme ε is equivalent to Hebrew n. In 2 Esdras, 
B often attests where few or no other manuscripts do, and in almost all 
these places the grapheme is equivalent to a Hebrew guttural. 

In light of the above, some corrections will be collated with the majus- 
cules and/or the Tiberian tradition for the purpose of evaluating to what 
extent features in the text of the corrections may reflect a translator's or 
editor's vocalisation of a Hebrew consonantal Vorlage. 

The other major groups of witnesses to the G text are the a-group 71-74- 
106-107-[44-125-610]-120-121-130-134-236-314-370-762 and the b-group 
46-[52]-64-98-[379]-243-248-381-728-731-[68].^? These are both recen- 
sions of the G text. They sometimes incorporate readings from the textual 
traditions that may have been adjusted toward a Hebrew Vorlage, but the 
recensions a and b themselves were not created in consultation with a Hebrew 


49 With dates: 44 (XV), 46 (XIII-XIV), 52 (X-XD, 64 (X), 68 (XV), 71 XID, 74 (XIID, 
98 (XIID, 106 (XIV), 107 (1334), 120 (XD, 121 OO, 122 (XV), 125 (XIV), 130 (XII- 
XIII), 134 (XD, 236 (XD, 243 (X), 248 (XIID, 314 (XIID, 370 (XIV-XV), 379 (XVD, 
381 (XD, 610 (XIV), 728 (XI-XID, 731 (XII-XIID, 762 (X). 
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Vorlage. The a-group was at times edited in line with the Antiochene/ 
Lucianic recension. The b-group was at times harmonised to 1 Esdras, and 
edited in line with another hexaplaric-type of text that was not the Antiochene/ 
Lucianic recension.? Within the a-group: 71 is particularly unreliable, 
with many proper nouns missing; 107 was the exemplar for 44-125-610. 
Within the b-group: 46 was the exemplar for 52; 98 was the exemplar for 
379; and 731 was the exemplar for 68.?! 

Much of the Lucianic/Antiochene text of 2 Esdras (from now on: G} 
is preserved in manuscripts 19 and 108, the more independent witness 93, 
and occasionally 121, which sometimes shares readings from the same 
branch of G" as 93, but otherwise belongs to the a-group.?? 2 Esdras 21:17- 
25 appears again in 728, but with the G} text. Following Hanhart’s conven- 
tion, this part of the witness is denoted by 7281. Presumably, as a revi- 
sion of G, the G* text can be no earlier than mid-second century, and the 
association of G} with Lucian of Antioch presumably means this text can 
be no later than early fourth century. Some of the data presented below may 
support the view that the G" text as attested in 19-108 and 93 (twelfth- 
thirteenth century) had undergone some continual intentional develop- 
ment after the early fourth century. 

Corrections containing proper nouns will be listed for each corrector and 
an assessment will be made of the textual affinity of that corrector's work. 
Some general observations about the text of the corrections in 2 Esdras 
Sinaiticus are made at the end. In presenting the data, other Greek text 
traditions and sometimes the Tiberian Hebrew are collated with the correc- 
tions according to what seems to me to be the most helpful context for 
identifying the textual affinity of each corrector. Cases where a corrector 
has strengthened a previous correction or re-written a word from the main 
text with the same spelling in the margin will not be considered. 


Corrections by S1 


Most corrections by S1 correct a singular or poorly attested reading in 
S to a text that agrees with or is close to Hanhart’s critical text, A, B, and 
the majority of manuscripts: 


5 Hanhart (n. 44) 292-95. 

5! Hanhart (n. 15) 30. 

5 Hanhart (n. 44) 13; J. Heinzle, “Esra oder Nehemia? Noch einmal zur Heimkehrerliste 
im Cod. Ambr. D der gotischen Bibel," ZDA 145 (2016) 3. 
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Hanhart A B S S1 
10:1 topana ισραηλ. ισραηλ. ισλ. 
13:23 ασουβ ασουβ ασουβ σουβ ασουβ 


16:18 µεσουλαμ μεσουλαμ μεσουλαμ µεσουλαβµμ μεσουλαμ 


17:57 σαλωµμων σαλωμων σαλώμων σαλώμων 
18:4. ματταθίας µατταθιας µατταθιας µατθαθιας µατταθιας 
20:23 φαλτια φαλτια φαλτια φαλδεια φαλτεια 
20:39 χανααν 


23:23 αμμανιτιδας αμμανιτιδας αμµανειτιδας αμμανώτιδας αμμανιτιδας 


Two corrections by S1 correct a text that agrees with A and/or B 
toward a text that is closer to Hanhart’s critical text: 


Hanhart A B S S1 
17:26 βαιθλεεμ βαισαλεεμ βεθαλεεμ βεθλεεμ 
17:31 μαχμας μαχεμας HOY spac μαχεμας μαχμας 


Two corrections by S1 correct nonsense readings to a text that agrees 
with B and B's relatives, but is not attested by any other manuscript: 


Hanhart A B S S1 
21:5 ιωιαριβ ιώιαριβ ipei LOPEUL topetp 
21:15 Cpr εσζρι εζερει εεχρει εζερει 


One correction by S1 corrects a form attested in almost every other 
manuscript and creates a singular reading: 


Hanhart A B S S1 


22:11 ιώναθαν ιώναθαν ιώναθαν ιώναθαν ιώαναθαν 


One correction by S1 corrects a reading that was probably a phonetic 
error in copying the exemplar. The corrected reading is only attested in 
one other manuscript, 236: 


Hanhart A B S S1 


23:9  µαναα μανααν µανναειµμ (ο) βαανα μαανα 
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One correction by S1 corrects a reading that agreed with Hanhart and 
the G witnesses toward a reading that is closer to Gl: 


Hanhart S (& all other MSS) S1 19-108 93 121 


20:23 αναια αναια ανανια ανανιας 


Half of S1’s corrections are applied to singular or rare readings in the 
main text, which are the variants most likely to have arisen from copying 
errors by scribe A. This fact is consistent with Milne and Skeat's con- 
clusion that, in the main, S1 corrections were made while checking the 
quality of the copy against Sinaiticus’ original exemplar. This conclu- 
sion is strengthened when an obvious copying error can be identified. 
Examples: 

In ιωρειµ S > wopeif S1 (21:5) and Baava S — µαανα S1 (23:9) the 
exemplar was incorrectly copied because of phonetic confusion /b/ : /m/. 

In εεχρει S — εζερει S1 (21:15) the exemplar was incorrectly copied 
because of metathesis and graphical confusion «Z» : «E». 

In ιωναθαν S — ιῶαναθαν S1 (22:11) the exemplar probably con- 
tained S1’s unusual spelling, and the scribe incorrectly wrote down a 
more usual and familiar spelling for this word while copying. (I label this 
as "spelling harmonisation”; some may prefer the term “scribal style.") 

Milne and Skeat claimed that sometimes S1 corrections may be col- 
lated toward another exemplar. There are three possible cases of this 
in our data, but in each instance an alternative explanation can also be 
advanced. 

The correction avata S > avavia S1 (cf. ανανιας Gt (20:23)) may be: 
(a) a hexaplaric reading in S's exemplar that was incorrectly copied by 
scribe A as avara S; (b) an independent development in S's exemplar due 
to haplography of v that was incorrectly copied as αναια S; (c) a collation 
by S1 toward a hexaplaric/Antiochene text. The Tiberian tradition attests 
may, and if this preserves the consonantal texts available to the G trans- 
lator and G* editor, then the second v in the GF. tradition is probably a 
development in Greek transmission, conditioned by the sequence of graphi- 
cally similar letters (and perhaps the familiarity of the name “Anania” to 
a Christian scribe?). 

Two other candidates for S1 corrections toward a second exemplar are 
βεθαλεεμ S 2βεθλεεμ SI (17:26) and μαχεμας 5» μαχμας S1 (17:31). 
In both cases, the feature of the reading in S that is removed by the 
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correction is shared with at least one other majuscule. If the correction 
were toward the original exemplar, then A mistakenly introduced the 
developments +a and +s. If so, these accidental developments happen to 
create spellings that co-incidentally also exist in A and B. This explanation 
seems unlikely. If the correction were toward a second exemplar, then 
note that at 17:26 most G manuscripts attest the spelling with -θαλ-, but 
the ΟἹ manuscripts are closer to S1, so the potential second exemplar may 
have had hexaplaric influence. Yet, this explanation also seems unlikely. 
Both corrections are the removal of a single letter. Therefore, it is more 
likely that the corrections were made without reference to any exemplar: 
the scribe probably viewed the spelling as evidently wrong while he was 
checking the text, and so removed the apparent error without seeing any 
need to look elsewhere. 


Corrections by ca 


In five places, ca corrects toward a text that is similar to G}: 


Han A B S ca 19-108 93 
20:6 ιώαναν ιώαναν ιώαναν ιώαναν ιώναν ιῶναν 
20:25 φορος φορος φορος φορος φαρες φαρες 


12:1 αρθασασθα αρσαθερθα αρσαθερθα αρσαρσαθα αρταξερξου αρταξερξου 
12:8  παραδεισου παραδεισου παραδεισου παραδεισου παραδεισον παραδεισον 


17:32. βαιθηλ βαιθηλ βηθηλ. βηθηλ. βεθηλ, βεθηλ. 


However, twice ca corrects toward a text that is similar to Hanhart's 
critical text in disagreement with, or away from, Gl: 


Han A B S ca 19-108 93 
12:10 apovi αρῶνι αρῶνει ανρῶνει αρωνει Opovitrc 
18:4 ovpia ουρια ουρεια ουρίας ουρια ουρίας 


In most places, ca corrects towards a text that is similar to both Hanhart 
and Gt: 
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Han A B S ca 19-108 93 
10:7 ιερουσαλημ mA mA 
10:15 ασαηλ, ασαηλ. aon σαηλ ασαηλ. ασσαηλ 
10:23 κωλιτας κωλιτας KOALED K@ALED κωλιταυ κωλειτα 
12:1 vtoav νεισαν νισαν νισα νισαν νισαν 
13:19 αζουρ αζουρ αζουρ αζορ αζουρ αζουρ 
20:3 αζαρια αζαρια αζαρια ζαχαριας αζαρια αζαριας 
23:23 µωαβιτιδας µωαβιτιδας µωαβειτιδας µώαβιτιδας µωαβιτιδας 


One correction moves the text toward Hanhart and GŁ, but is still closer 
to B: 


Han A B S ca 19-108 93 


10:15 ιαζιας ιαζιας λαζεια λαζεια λαζειας αζιας 


Ca's corrections of proper nouns in 2 Esdras usually agree with GL, 
sometimes agree with GF. against the rest of the manuscript tradition, but 
in two places disagree with G4. However, on the two occasions when 
ca’s corrections disagree with GŁ, only a single letter has been removed: 
ανρωνει S — αρῶνει ca by erasure and ουρίας S — ovpia ca by strike- 
through. It is possible that ca made these corrections without referring to 
his exemplar. From these data, it is probable that ca corrected 2 Esdras 
toward an exemplar in the GF tradition. 


Cpamph Insertions Only Attested Elsewhere by GŁ 


Cpamph is the most prolific of Sinaiticus’ correctors in 2 Esdras, insert- 
ing, substituting, or changing a total of 179 proper nouns. The majority of 
cpamph's corrections are insertions. 

Eighty-five proper nouns inserted by cpamph are only attested elsewhere 
by GF manuscripts. The following is a list of these insertions collated with 
the equivalent text in the Tiberian tradition and the Antiochene manu- 
scripts 93 and 108. Readings from Antiochene manuscript 19 have not 
been included, as many of the following verses are missing in 19 and when 
the text is extant, it either agrees with 108 or attests a variant that proba- 
bly developed from 108's reading. Corrections are grouped by locations, 
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indicated by a letter, so that the reader can discern which corrections occur 
together, the locations on the manuscript are described immediately after 
the table: 


Tiberian cpamph 108 93 
21:13 “N αζαχιου ζακχιου αζακχιου Α 
21:13 ningun μασαλιμιθ µασαλλημωθ µασαλλημωθ A 
21:13 "BN εμμηρ Εμμηρ Εμμηρ Α 
21:15 mavn ασαβιου ασαβιου ασαβιου Β 
21:15 33. βονναι βοννα βονναι Β 
21:16 "Dav σοββαθαιος σαθθαιος σαβαθαιος Β 
21:16 πάη ιωζαβαδ ιωζαβαδ ιωζαβαδ Β 
21:16 mu λευιτων λευιτων λευιτων Β 
21:17 "m ζεχρι ζεχρει ζεχρει C 
21:17 FON ασαφ ασαφ ασαφ C 
21:17 mmm ἴουδα ιούδας ιουδας ς 
21:17 mpapm βακβακιας βοκχειας βοκχειας C 
21:17 boy γαλελ γαλεκ γαλελ. ς 
21:17 parr ιδιθοῦν ιδιθουν διθουν C 
21:18 pT λευιται λευιται λευιται C 
21:20 Seq ισλ. ισραηλ. ισραηλ. D 
21:20 ΒΡ λευιται λευιται λευιται D 
21:20 mmm ιούδαιας ιούδαιας ιουδαιας D 
21:21 mrnim ναθιναιοι ναθιναιοι ναθιναιοι D 
21:21 Spya οφελ οφλαα οφαλα D 
21:21 NPS) σιαα οι ααυ σιαυ D 
2152} NBUXM γεσφα γεσφας γεσφας D 
21:21 mrnin ναθιναιοις ναθιναιων ναθηναιων D 
21:22 moUvT3 ιλημ ιερουσαλημ ιερουσαλημ E 
21:22 mind µαθθανιου µαθθανιου µατθανιου F 
21:24 n Cape Capa Capa. G 
21:24 ATM 10080 ιουδα ιουδα G 
21:25 jm διβων δαιβων διβων Η 
21:26 minap µωλαδα μωλαδα μωλαδ Η 
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21:26 v mam βηβφαλτ βηθφαλατ βηθαλατ H 
21:27 "yu? gy εσερσοαλ ασερσωαλ, αρσερσοα H 
21:28 15Ρ85} σικελεγ σεκελαγ σεκελαγ 1 
21:28 man µαχνα pap] μαχειναι 1 
21:29 ΠῚ ρεμμῶν PELLOV PELLOV I 
21:29 myI σαραα capa σαραα I 
21:29 ΓΩ]. ιριμουθ ιεριμουθ ιερειμουθ I 
21:30 mit ζανωε tavo Cavo I 
21:30 bey οδολλαμ οδολλαμ ουδολλαμ I 
21:30 ΠΡῚΣ αζηκα αζηκα ζηκα J 
21:30 NIT YAY φαραγγος φαραγγος φαραγγος K 
21:30 nin εννομ EVVOLL EVVOLL K 
21:31 nw ow γε γαι L 
21:31 Sema βηθηρ βαιθηλ. βαιθηλ L 
21:32 nimy αναθωθ αναθωθ αναθωθ L 
21:32 à νοβ νοβανια νοβανιασωρ L 
21:32 mY ανανια L 
21:33 sis aoop ασωρ L 
21:33 ne papa papa papa L 
21:33 ons γεθθιμ γεθθαιμ γεθθαιμ L 
21:34 TIN αδωδ adad αδωδ L 
21:34 ὈὟΞΣ σεβοειμ σεβωειν σεβωειν L 
21:34 vn ναβαλλατ ναβαλατ ναβαλατ L 
21:35 1? λυδδα λυδδα λυδδα L 
21:35 AN) ovo QVO ova L 
21:35 ? γη γη γη L 
21:35 munn apao αρασειμ αρασειμ L 
22:2 Von αττους αττους αυτους Μ 
22:3 ἘΠῚ ρεουμ ρεουμ ρεουμ. Ν 
22:3 nat μαριμωθ μαρειμωθ μαρειμωθ Ν 
22:4 NITY σδαιας αδαιας αδαιας ο 
22:4 "ini γεννηθουι γενναθωθ γεναθωθ ο 
22:4 TIN αβιας αβιας αβιας ο 
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Tiberian cpamph 108 93 
22:5 To?" μειμιν μιαμειν μιαμειν 9) 
22:5 mT µααδιας μαασιας μαασσιας O 
22:5 mya βαλγας βεσελγας βελσεγας ο 
22:6 TYN σεμειας σεμειας σεµειας ο 
22:6 TTA ιώιαριβ tota pep iota pet ο 
22:6 TYT ιδειας ιδειας ιέδειας ο 
22:7 Ίο σαλοναι σαλουια σαλουαι ο 
22:7 ΡΨ αμουκ αμουκ αμουκ ο 
22:7 mpon χελκιας χελκειας χελκειας ο 
22:7 TYT ιδειας ώδουιας Φδουιας (0) 
22:9 mpapm βακβαιας βακβακιας βακβακιας Ρ 
22:9 3»? ταναι ιαναι ιαναι Ρ 
22:25 mind μαθθανιας µαθθανιας µατθανιας Q 
22:25 mpapm βακβακιας βακβακιας βακβακιας Q 
22:25 m72 οβδιας αβδειας αβδειας Q 
22:25 ΡΟ μοσολλαμ μοσολλαμ μοσολλαμ Q 
22:25 fav ταλμῶν γελμων t£) JV Q 
22:25 DPY ακουβ ακκουβ ακκουβ Q 
22:28 "NDI νετωφαθι VETOOTL* νετώφατει R 
νετωφατι (c) 
22:20 san mam βηθαγγαλγαλ  BaWaryar* βαιθγαλγαλ R 
βαιθγαλγαλ. (c) 
22:29 $23 γαβαε γαβεαι γαβελη 9 
22:29 nysw αζμωθ ασμωθ αζαμωθ S 
22:42 TPY µαασιας μαασιας μαασιας Τ 


Locations: A: Q36-f.3v bottom margin; B: Q36-f 4r top margin, num- 
bered a; C: Q36-f.4r top margin, numbered p; D: Q36-f.4r the correction 
begins in the main text with the insertion of to, and is then continued 
in bottom margin, numbered y; E: Q36-f.4r main text; F: Q36-f.4r main 
text; G: Q36-f.4r superscript; H: Q36-f.4r side margin, numbered ὃ; I: 
Q36-f.4r bottom margin, numbered Að; J: Q36-f.4r main text; K: Q36-f.4r 
main text; L: Q36-f.4r bottom margin, numbered £; M: Q36-f.4r main 
text; N: Q36-f.4r main text; O: Q36-f.4r top margin, numbered H(?); 
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P: Q36-f.4r side margin; Q: Q36-f.4r top margin, marked with an arrow; 
R: Q36-f.4r side margin, marked with a looped caret; S: Q36-f.4r side 
margin, marked with a looped and dotted caret; T: Q36-f.4r main text. 

Of these 85 insertions by cpamph that are also only attested by G} man- 
uscripts, on 44 occasions cpamph agrees with at least one G4 manuscript. 
On 12 occasions cpamph and the G manuscripts substantially agree, but 
with differences that are common variations that arise in textual transmis- 
sion: itacistic spellings:? ζεχρ[ε]ι (21:17), αρασ[ε]ιμ (21:35), µαρ[ε]ιμωθ 
(22:3),ιωιαρ[ε]ιβ (22:6), χελκ[ε]ιας (22:7); variation between aspirate 
and non-aspirate stops νετωφαθι/νετωφατ[ε]ι (22:28); variation between 
double or single consonants: αζακχιου (21:13), ναβαλλατ (21:34), ακκουβ 
(22:25); and differences in morphological inflection: tovda[c] (21:17), 
γεσφα[ς] (21:21), ναθιναι[οις/ων] (21:21). 

For 16 of the 29 remaining words where cpamph and the Gt manu- 
scripts differ, cpamph is closer than the G- manuscripts to the Tiberian 
tradition in consonants and/or vowels. These cases are listed here by the 
cpamph text, the table above can be used for comparison: σοββαθαιος 
(21:16), βακβακιας (21:17), οφελ (21:21), σιαα (21:21), ζανωε (21:30), 
vop (21:32), ανανια (21:32), σεβοειμ (21:34), γεννηθουι (22:4), βαλγας: 
(22:5), µααδιας: (22:5), ιδειας (22:7), οβδιας (22:25), βηθαγγαλγαλ 
(22:29), ya pas (22:29), and αιω (21:32). In most of these cases, the supe- 
rior text among 93 and 108 can be explained as the corruption of an earlier 
text that agreed with cpamph, which occurred in Greek transmission. Two 
exceptions are at cpamph > γ[ε/αι] 93 108 (21:31), where the ΩΓ manu- 
scripts have probably been harmonised to the spelling of this place name 
in earlier books of the Septuagint; and ιδειας cpamph > @dovtac 93 108 
(22:7), which may reflect a Hebrew Vorlage read as *rr'sm. Note that a 
similar spelling, o60vta, for the same lexeme is also attested by the G} 
manuscripts in 22:21. 

For 7 of the differences between cpamph and the G.- manuscripts, the 
GF. manuscripts are closer than cpamph to the Tiberian text in consonants 
and/or vowels. These are listed here by the G" text, the table above can be 
used for comparison: µασαλλημωθ (21:13), βηθφαλατ (21:26), βαιθηλ. 
(21:31), βακβακιας (22:9), γεθθαιμ (21:33), τερ[ε]ιμουθ (21:29), μιαμειν 
(22:5). In all these cases, the text in cpamph can be explained as the 
corruption of an earlier text that agreed with the G} manuscripts, which 
occurred in Greek transmission. 


53 Le. variation between t and ει. I do not intend the term “itacistic” to imply the direc- 
tion of such change in any particular case. 
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Finally, there are 6 words where cpamph differs from what I determine 
to be the superior text among 93 and 108, but neither cpamph nor the G! 
manuscripts are closer to or further from the Tiberian text. It is impossible 
to decide on other grounds which text is superior between cpamph and 
the G+ manuscripts. These cases are listed here, placing cpamph and what 
I determine to be the superior reading among the G+ manuscripts side by 
side (the table above can be used to check the quality of my decision in 
each case): ζαρε/ζαρα (21:24), εσερσοαλ/ασερσωαλ (21:27), σικελεγ/ 
σεκελαγ (21:28), μαχνα/μαχειναι (21:28), ταλμων/τελµων (22:25), 
αξ[α]μωθ (22:29). 

Overall, when cpamph inserts text containing proper nouns into 2 Esdras 
that is only attested elsewhere by the G+ manuscripts, cpamph and the G! 
manuscripts are substantially the same text. Where they differ, cpamph is 
usually the closer of the two to the Tiberian tradition. This correlation can 
be explained if ΟἹ were adjusted toward a Hebrew Vorlage that largely 
agreed with the Tiberian consonantal text, the editor vocalised the Hebrew 
text in largely the same way as attested in the Tiberian reading tradition, 
and cpamph is a more reliable witness to the G" tradition than that attested 
in the later manuscripts. There is only one occasion, ὠδουτας (22:7), where 
cpamph and the G} manuscripts could possibly preserve two separate tran- 
scriptions from a Hebrew Vorlage. However, this case may be due to 
harmonisation of the G! text at 22:7 to that at 22:21, the latter of which 
is not preserved in the cpamph corrections. 


Cpamph Insertions Not Attested by A and B 


Fifty-eight proper nouns inserted by cpamph are not attested by A and 
B, but are attested by one or more of V, the a-/b-groups, 58, and 119. In 
my judgement, the important traditions for comparison in the following 
cases are GL, the a-/b-groups, and 119. The following is a list of these 
insertions collated with the equivalent text in the Tiberian tradition, the 
GF. manuscript 108, representative manuscripts of the a-group (106) and 
b-group (243), and the free witness 119. The manuscripts 106, 108, and 
243 have been chosen because in my judgement they tend to attest the best 
text for their particular recension in most of the following cases consid- 
ered. Where they attest idiosyncratic readings that are not representative of 
their recension, this is discussed in the following commentary. As with the 
last table, corrections are grouped by location with details given at the end 
of the table: 
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Tiberian — cpamph 108 106 243 119 
14:1 DYT αζωτιοι  αζωτιοι  αζωτιοι Α 
16:6 WN γοσεμ γησαμ γησαμ γησαμ Β 
22:14 Iit ιωναθαν — iovaOgv — iovaOgv ιώναθαν ιῶναθαν C 
22:14 mY σεχελιου σεχενια σεχενια  σαχενιου σαχενιου C 
22:14 "b? 106709 ιωσηφ 100109 100009 100109 C 
22:15 mam? ορεμ ρεουμ αρεμ- apat p- apep C 
22:15 xiy αδνας μεδνας -αννας -αννας αννας C 
22:15 nite? µαριωθ- popped papiod pa pio µαριωθ C 
22:15 "pen -ελκαι χελκειας ελκαι ελκε ελκε C 
22:16 Ni» αδδαι αδαια αδδαι αδαδαι αδαδαι ο 
22:16 m: ζαχαριας ζαχαριας ζαχαριας ζαχαρια ζαχαρια C 
22:16 Tiny yavaðou γενναθώθ γοναθωθ γαναθωθ γαναθωθ C 
22:16 DVD μοσολλαμ μοσολλαμ µεσολαμ μεσολαμ μεσολαμ C 
22:17 MIN? αβια a piu. αβια αβια αβια C 
22:17 5Ι ζεχρι ζαχαριας ζεχρι ζεχρι ζεχρι C 
22:17 pana? βενιαµειν µιαµειν βενιαμιν βενιαμιν βενιαμειν C 
22:17 myin? καῖροις μασαι KEPOG κερος κερος C 
22:17 WD φελητει αφεληθι φελετι φελετι φελετι ς 
22:18 moa βαλγα βελγας βαλκα- βαλγας βαλγασ- ο 
22:18 YW σναµουε  σαµουε -σαµμουε papov -μαμου c 
22:18 mynw> σεµεια σεμεια σεμια osue σεµεια C 
22:18 jn ιωναθαν  ιῶναθαν  ιῶναθαν iwvabav ιῶναθαν ο 
22:19 rrr wapp ιώιαρειβ ταριμ lapi ιαρειμ ς 
22:19 ‘inn μαθθαναι μαθθανια ματθανια μαθαναι µατθανια C 
22:19 TYTY ιδια ιεδεια ιδια ιδιο ιδιο È 
22:19 "S οἷι οζει οζι oGt οζι C 
22:20 Ἄορ σαλλαι σαλουαι σαλαι σαλαι ο 
22:20 Sp καλλαι KOAMEL καλλαι καλλαι C 
22:20 piny? αµου αμουκ αμεκ καβεδ καβεδ e 
22:20 ^as αβεδ a peo αμεὸ ς 
22:21 mpen? ελκια χελκεια  ελκια ελκια ελκια c 
22:21 mawy ασαβιας ασαβιας ασαµιας ασαβίας ασαβιας C 
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Tiberian — cpamph 108 106 243 119 
22:21 ΠΥ» ιδειου ώδουια τέδειου 100- 10v- 
22:21 ΓΙ vaðavanà vaðavanà vaðavanà -vaðav σαελ -ναθαμ σαελ 
22:27 nya κινυρας — Kivopaig κιννυραι κινυραι κιννυραι 
22:36 “hy γελωλαι γελώλαι γελήλ.ια- γελῶν wa- γελωλ. at- 
22:36 "$5 µααι μαια -μα αια -μα αια -μα αια- 


22:36 5wini μαθαναηλ. ναθαναηλ. αθαναηλ  ναθαναηλ -ναθαναηλ. 
22:36 mmm ιουδας ιουδας ιουδας ιουδας ιουδας 
22:36 xn ανανι ανανιας ανανι ανανι ανανι 


22:38 ong θεννουριμ θανουρειμ θεννωριµ θενούριμ θεννωρειμ 


22:39 niv" ισανα elolava  εισιανα  εισιανα εισιανα 
22:39 aŠ pna apuna μεα μεα μεα 
22:41 Όρο ελιακιμ ελιακειμ ελιακειμ ελιακιμ ελιακειμ 
22:41 my» µαασιας μαασιας μαασιας  µασιας μασιας 
22:41 pou βενιαµειν µιαµειν βενιαμιν βενιαμιν βενιαμειν 
22:41 TDA μιχαιας μιχαιας μιχαιας μιχαιας μιχαιας 
22:41 wyi ελιωηναι ελιωναι ελιώναι ελιώηνα ελιώηνα 
22:41 m: ζαχαριας ζαχαριας ζαχαριας ζαχαριας ζαχαριας 
22:41 iun ανανιας  ανανιας ανανιας ανανιας ανανιας 
22:42 TYWI σεµειας  σεµειας σαµαιας  σεµειας σεµειας 


22:42 TION) ελεαζαρ ελεαζαρ ελεαζαρ ελεαζαρ ελεαζαρ 
22:42 "S! oí οζει οζιας oča οζια 
22:42 imm ιῶαναν ιῶαναν loavva (c) σαννα ιθαννα 


22:42 moon) μελχειας μελχειας μελχιας εµελχιας μελχιας 


22:42 ory) oup ελαμ. ελαμ ελαμ ελαμ 
22:42 "m? τεζουρ ιεζουρ ιεζουρ τεζουρ ιεζουρ 
22:42 mmm τεζριας ισζριας ιεσριας 


Locations: A: Q35-f.7r; B: Q35-f.8r; C: Q36-f.4r margin, marked 
with x; D: Q36-f.4r main text; E Q36-f.4r margin, marked with ~; F: 
Q36-f.4v top margin; G: Q36-f.4v side margin; H: Q36-f.4v main text; 
I: Q36-f.4v side margin; J: Q36-f.4v main text. 

Of these 58 insertions by cpamph that are not attested by A and B, on 
11 occasions cpamph agrees with the representative manuscripts for GL, 
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the a-/b-groups, and with 119: ιωναθαν (22:14), ιωσηφ (22:14), αβια 
(22:17), ιῶναθαν (22:18), ιουδας (22:36), µιχαιας (22:41), ζαχαριας 
(22:41), ανανιας (22:41), σεµειας (22:42),*4 ελεαζαρ (22:42), and ιεζουρ 
(22:42). On 12 occasions cpamph and the G- manuscripts substantially agree, 
but with differences that are common variations that arise in textual trans- 
mission: itacistic spellings: σεµ[ε]ια (22:18), οζ[ε]ι (22:19), ελιακ[ε]ιμ 
(22:41), and µελχ[ε]ιας (22:42); and variation between ¢/a1, because 
these graphemes have the same phonemic value: [αι/ε]λαμ (22:42). 

Two insertions, αζωτιοι (14:1) and αβεδ (22:20), are only attested by 
cpamph, GF and the a-group, which all agree. 106’s αμεὸ (22:20) is a 
singular reading, so the manuscript does not represent the a-group at this 
point; all other a-group manuscripts attest αβεδ. 

Three insertions are only attested by cpamph, GŁ, and the b-group, γοσεµ/ 
γησαμ (16:6), σαλλαι (22:20), and καλλαι (22:20). A fourth, ιεζριας 
(22:42), is attested by 119 as well as these traditions. Aside from τεζριας 
(22:42), 119 also agrees with the the b-group. For the following words, 
cpamph attests the reading that is closest to the Tiberian text, while differ- 
ences in GF. and the b-group can be explained as developments in trans- 
mission from cpamph’s text: σαλλαι (22:20), καλλαι (22:20), and ιεζριας 
(22:42). In one case the b-group and 119 agree over against cpamph, but 
neither text is closer or further away from the Tiberian tradition: γοσεµ/ 
γησαμ (16:6). 

This last example brings us to the 38 words where there is a substantial 
difference between cpamph and at least one of the other witnesses under 
consideration here. For 20 of the cases that fall under this definition, 
cpamph attests the reading closest to the Tiberian text, which is sometimes 
shared by one of the other manuscripts: aðvaç (22:15), µαριωθ (22:15), 
-ελκαι (22:15), αδδαι (22:16), μοσολλαμ (22:16), ζεχρι (22:17), φελητει 
(22:17), ιωιαριβ (22:19), µαθθαναι (22:19), ελκια (22:21), ασαβιας (22:21), 
ιδειου (22:21), ναθαναηλ, (22:21), γελωλαι (22:36), μααι (22:36), ανανι 
(22:36), θεννουριμ. (22:38), ισανα (22:39), µαασιας (22:41), ελιωηναι 
(22:41), οζι (22:42), and ιωαναν (22:42). In all these cases, variants from 
cpamph's text are probably a corruption that occurred in transmission of 
the Greek text. 

For 12 of the words where there is a substantial difference between 
cpamph and at least one of the other witnesses, a text other than cpamph is 


5 The reading σαµαιας is unique to manuscript 106; most a-group manuscripts attest 
σεµειας. 

55 Dittography of ¢ in εµελχιας in MS 248 is only attested in 98-243-731 and so is not 
representative of the b-group. 

56 The vowel η in γεληλ is unique to MS 106 and not representative of the a-group. 
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closer to the Tiberian, which is usually GŁ. In the following list, the variant 
closest to the Tiberian is listed: σεχενια 108 106 (22:14), Gaya pia 243 
119 (22:16), μιαμειν 108 (22:17, 41), pacar 108 (22:17), βελγας 108 
(22:18), σαµουε 108 106 (22:18), ιεδεια 108 (22:19), αμουκ 108 (22:20), 
κιννυραι 106 119 (22:27), ναθαναηλ 108 243 119 (22:36), αμμηα 108 
(22:39). In all these cases, the reading in cpamph is a minor development 
from the text that is closest to the Tiberian, either by typical processes of 
corruption due to scribal error or the addition of a morphological ending. 
In the final case (22:39), cpamph’s reading may be an intermediate form 
in between the texts of ΟἹ and the other manuscripts: apna Gr > yna 
cpamph > µεα a-/b-groups 119. 

Finally, there are 2 words where cpamph substantially differs from at 
least one of the other witnesses and neither reading is closer to or further 
from the Tiberian text: 


ορεµ cpamph / apeu 119 (22:15): assuming that these variants are 
genetically related and that the Hebrew Vorlage was interpreted with the 
same vocalisation as in the Tiberian tradition, 097, then without knowing 
how the original transcriber phonetically realised the phoneme qames (in 
Tiberian Hebrew always realised as back half-open rounded [o]) it is 
impossible to identify which of these two variants is closest to the original 
text. In Greek transmission /o/ vowels tend to develop toward /a/ vowels 
more often than the reverse, and on this basis cpamph may be tentatively 
preferred as the superior text. 

γαναθῶμ cpamph / γενναθωθ 108 (22:16): cpamph attests a final nasal, 
which is closer to the Tiberian consonantal text, pnia. However, 108 is 
closer to the Tiberian vocalisation as it reflects both the initial hireg and 
geminated nun, Tin34. 


Overall, when cpamph inserts text containing proper nouns into 2 Esdras 
that are not attested by A and B, then cpamph is usually either in agree- 
ment with GŁ, the a-/b-groups, and 119, or attests a text that is closer than 
these to the Tiberian tradition. In most cases where GŁ, the a-/b-groups, 
and 119 are variant from cpamph, their text is probably a development in 
transmission from the text in cpamph. When another tradition is closer to 
the Tiberian tradition than cpamph, this is usually GF. In all such cases the 
text of cpamph is a minor development in transmission from the text that 
is closer to the Tiberian tradition. All of this points toward the conclusion 
that cpamph and GF. are genetically related, and that cpamph is usually a 
more reliable witness to this tradition. 


5 Haplography of initial v is only attested in 106-107 and so is not representative of 
the a-group, most MSS in this recension attest ναθαναηλ. 
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However, is this affinity between cpamph and GF. because cpamph is 
" Antiochene" or because both cpamph and GF are hexaplaric (i.e., been 
influenced by or had influence on the text of Origen's Hexapla)? There is 
at least one characteristic feature that distinguishes cpamph and the GŁ 
manuscripts to a small extent: several proper nouns in GF (as attested in 
19, 93, and 108) have been harmonised to their spelling in other parts of 
the Greek Bible. Such harmonisation does occur for one lexeme in cpamph 
also: twice the transcription of 232 is preserved in 108 as μιαμειν, 
but in cpamph has been replaced with βενιαµειν. In contrast, the fol- 
lowing words in GF are the result of such harmonisation: -ελκαι cpamph 
> χελκειας 108 (22:15, 21),58 ζεχρι cpamph > ζαχαριας 108 (22:17), 
ιδειου cpamph > œðovia 108 (22:7, 21), ανανι cpamph > ανανιας 108 
(22:36). Note also that GŁ has an extra noun, paco (22:17), not attested 
in the Tiberian tradition or cpamph. (The name can be safely identified as 
a plus in G+ over against cpamph, as its position in the G" text is equiva- 
lant to a position within a cpamph insertion of unbroken text on the bottom 
margin of Q36-f 4r, marked with caret x.) The name was presumably not 
in cpamph's exemplar, and is therefore a rare situation where a plus/minus 
difference between cpamph and GF can be confidently identified. 


Cpamph Insertions of Broadly Attested Words 


Seven insertions by cpamph are also attested by A, GŁ, the a- and 
b-groups, and 119. Locations given as above: 


21 
21 
21 


21: 


Tib. A cpamph 108 106 243 119 
19:22 piàUn εσεβων εσεβων εσσεβων εσεβων  ευσεβων εσεβων 
3. minim ναθιναιοι ναθιναιοι ναθηναιοι ναθιναιοι ναθιναιοι ναθιναιοι 
:12 mÍ αδαια αδαια αδαιας αδαια αδαια αδαια 
:12 amv ἱεραμ  τροαμ ιεροαμ ιεροαµ  εροαμ  εροαμ 
12 ΠΒ φαλαλια φαλαλια Φφαλλαλιου φαλαλια φαλαλια φαλανια 


12 "mam ανανια ανανια ανανιας ανανια ανανια ανανια 


22:47 mM] νεεµιου νεεµιου νεεμιοῦ νεεµιου — VEE[ILOU νεεμιοῦ 


ποσο» 


58 The original transcription of pn in 2 Esdras would not have had y for n, because 
the phonemes /h/ and /x/ had merged by the time Ezra and Nehemiah were first translated 
into Greek. Blau explains the spellings of this name with χ as transfer from other books 
into 2 Esdras: J. Blau, On Polyphony in Biblical Hebrew (Jerusalem 1983) 66-67. 
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Locations: A: Q36-f.2v; B: Q36-f.3v side margin marked with looped 
caret; C: Q36-f.3v bottom margin marked with dotted looped caret; D: 
Q36-f.4r; E: Q36-f.4v. 

Aside from ıpoap (21:12), where medial ¢ has been lost by haplogra- 
phy, in all other cases cpamph agrees with A. Notably in 5 of the 7 cases 
listed here cpamph's insertion agrees with the G witnesses over against the 
GŁ witnesses. 


Cpamph Corrections of Broadly Attested Words 


Twenty-two proper nouns corrected by cpamph are attested by almost 
all majuscules, the a- and b-groups, 119, and GŁ. Because these words are 
well attested across the manuscript tradition of 2 Esdras, they provide the 
most points of comparison for identifying the textual affinity of cpamph's 
text. In the following examples, cpamph's text has been collated with the 
Tiberian tradition, A, B, S*, 108, and 243. Manuscript 108 is used as 
a model text for the GF. tradition. For the 22 words considered here, 
the a-group, b-group, 58, and 119 are not substantially different from one 
another. Therefore, I have chosen manuscript 243 (of the b-group) as 
representative of these textual branches. (In one place the a-group differs 
substantially from the b-group, this is noted below the table.) 

In one case cpamph attests a singular reading, which is the closest 
variant to the Tiberian tradition: 


Tib. A B S cpamph 108 243 
21:25 SINT npa καριαθαρβο καριαθαρ καριαθ αρβουκ 
καριαθαρ καριαθαρβα καριαθαρβωκ 


In two cases cpamph is closest to B: 


Tib. A B S cpamph 108 243 
21:22 N2"D μιχα µειχα αμειχα pea mya μιχα 
22:8 mnm ιῶδαξε τιουδα ιώδαε tovda tovdag ιώδαε 


In the first of these examples, cpamph could have adjusted the S text 
toward uya, and simply ignored the difference in spelling of the /i/ vowel. 
However, the second example is a more obvious case of cpamph being 
adjusted toward a text in the hexaplaric or GF. tradition, where B, as some- 
times elsewhere, also attests a hexaplaric reading. 
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In 3 cases, cpamph's correction is a singular reading that is not closer 
to any particular tradition: 


Tib. A B S cpamph 108 243 
13:15 mown κὠδιῶν κῶδιων θετουσιλώαμ κὠωλιαν  σιλωα κωδιων 
21:22 “y οζει οζει αζα οζει ott 
22:3 TIY σεχενια σεχενια εενια εχενια σεχενιας σεχενια 


Note that Rahlfs identified the reading in S, θετουσιλῶαμ (13:15), as 
an intruded hexaplaric marginal note.?? Cpamph's correction is a misspell- 
ing of the Greek word κῴδιων “sheepskins.” 

In 7 cases cpamph corrects S away from a text that is closer to B (or 
at least closer to readings of the same word that are attested in B) toward 
one that either agrees with, or is closer to, Gl: 


Tib. A B S cpamph 108 243 
21:14 "wm ζοχριηλ βαδιηλ  βαζιηλ ζεχριηλ. ζεχριηλ, ζοχριηλ 
21:22 ^a βανιοζι Baver βανει βονει βοννει βανι 
21:24 arwyn βασηζα βασηζα Paonta βασηζα Benà µασσιζαβεηλ βασηζα 
22:23 DWR ελισουε ελεισουε ελεισουε ελειασουβ ελιασουβ ελισουε 
22:24 mawn ασαβια αβια αβια ασαβιας ασαβιας αραβια 
22:36 ὈΚΎΣῚ οζειηλ  οζειηλ οζειηλ. οζρειηλ. εζριηλ, οζιηλ. 
23:7 Tow ελιασειβ ελισουβ ελιασουβ ελιασουβ ελιασιβ 
23:28 ΦΚ ελισουβ ελεισουβ ελισουβ ελιασουβ ελιασουβ ελισουβ 


In most of the above instances, cpamph's reading is also closer to the 
Tiberian vocalised text, except in the case of ζεχριηλ (21:14), which 
reflects a different Vorlage (*9x"7D1) and βονει (21:22), which reflects 
a different vocalisation (313). 

In 10 cases, cpamph corrects S toward a text that agrees with A, the 
a- and b-groups and 119. None of these corrections agree with the text 
of GL: 


5 A. Rahlfs, “Curiosa im Codex Sinaiticus,” ZATW 50 (1932) 309-310. 
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Tib. A B S cpamph 108 243 
11:1 Κ 555 χασεήλου σεχενλου” σεχεηλου χεσελευ χασαλευ ^ "XXdo£ÀsU 
Q Προ σεχεηλου (c) 
17:69 αππώ]ππ αθερσαθα νεεµια νεεμια αθαρσαθα αθαρασθας αρθασασθα 


17:69 Hind χοθώνωθ µεχωνῶωθ µεχωνῶθ χοθονωθ στολας χοθονωθ 
17:71 nin2) xoO0ovo0 µεχωνωθ µεχωνῶθ χοθονωθ στολας χοθονωθ 


20:13 ΣΙ ζακχωρ ζαχωρ ζαχχωρ ζακχουρ κακχωρό 
21:17 mino µαθθανιας µαθανια µαθανια μαθθανιας µαθανιας μαθθανιας 
21:24 nna φαθαια παθαια rave  φαθεια φαθαια φαθαια 
22:2 MIAN αμαρια αριαμ αρεια αµαρεια  αζαριας apapa 


22:33 DOW µοσολλαμ µεσουλαμ  µεσουλα μεσουλλαμ µοσολλαμ µοσολλαμ 


23:] 399 αμμανιται αμμανειται αμμωνιται αμμανιται αμμανειτης αμμανιται 


In most of the above 10 cases, cpamph is closer to the vocalised Tibe- 
rian tradition than the original reading in S. Notably, at 11:1 the variant 
χασεηλου A (> σεχεηλου Bc S by metathesis) reflects the ketiv 1293, 
whereas χεσελευ cpamph (> χασαλευ GF and > χασελευ a-/b-groups by 
dissimilation) reflects the gere Yop5.5! There is one exception to the 
described correlation, aupavicat (23:1), which is probably due to a com- 
mon development in the transmission of transcriptions where o > a. Only 
the original text of S retains what was likely the original spelling in G. 

Overall, when cpamph corrects words that are broadly attested, some- 
times these corrections are toward a text that agrees with the G- manu- 
scripts, sometimes they are toward a text that agrees with the G manuscripts, 
and a small number are singular readings. These corrections in cpamph 
demonstrate no consistent affinity to any one Greek textual tradition, but 
in the majority of cases are closer to the Tiberian tradition than the original 
reading in S. Where cpamph's correction agrees with another Greek text 
tradition over against the Tiberian tradition, this is either because the 
transcription in cpamph reflects a different consonantal text to the Tiberian 
tradition, e.g. ζεχριηλ (21:14), or a different vocalisation of the same con- 
sonantal text, e.g. βονει (21:22). There are only a very few minor variations 
in the text of cpamph that are probably due to developments in Greek trans- 
mission. Therefore, this subset of cpamph corrections can be characterised 
as a very accurate preservation of a text adjusted toward a Hebrew Vorlage. 


60 This reading is attested by the b-group and 119, but the a-group attests ζακχωρ. 
9! The ketiv is the written text inherited by the Masoretes, which here differs from the 
qere, the oral text inherited by the Masoretes. 
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Cpamph Deletions 


There are 4 proper nouns where cpamph has been interpreted to mark 
entire words in the main text of S for deletion or substitution by a marginal 
reading where an equivalent word is not present in any other text tradition. 
Two of these words are at 2 Esd 11:1, where the main text of S has a 
singular reading with no equivalent in the Tiberian tradition: τοις σουσοις 
µητροπολει περσων. Cpamph marks this phrase with deletion hooks. 
Given that the phrase in S was a singular reading, the correction moves the 
text toward every Greek tradition and also the Tiberian tradition. 

At 2 Esr 21:13 and 22:39, there are marginal insertions marked with 
two carets. In both cases, there is a diagonal line with dots in the margin 
next to the point of the insertion, which itself is marked by a tilde with 
dots. The text to be inserted is then recorded in either the top or bottom 
margin, where a dotted tilde immediately precedes the beginning of the 
inserted text and a dotted diagonal line sits off to the left, with space 
between it and the corrected text. The use of a caret to mark the point of 
an insertion and identify which marginal reading should be placed there is 
common in S. 

In his apparatus, Hanhart indicates that the inserted text is to be substituted 
for εσδριηλ, which immediately precedes the insertion in 2 Esd 21: 1365 
and for εφραιμ, which immediately follows the insertion in 2 Esd 22:39.9 
Unless I have misunderstood his apparatus, I can only speculate that he 
interpreted the use of a second caret to indicate a substitution in this case, 
rather than merely an insertion. The Codex Sinaiticus Website does not 
interpret either of these cases as substitutions, but as insertions. The lat- 
ter view is preferable, and cpamph does not use a second caret anywhere 
else to indicate a substitution. Instead, cpamph is careful to delimit dele- 
tions clearly by using features such as deletion hooks, as in the case of 
the other two deletions considered above. 

Collation of both these words with the wider text tradition supports 
the interpretation of this particular palaeographical feature on the Codex 


62 “Ἐσδριήλ.... 511... εζριηλ C... > Smg ...) vtov (...) µασαλιμιθ (...) vtov (...) sump 
(...) rel," Hanhart (n. 15) 225-226. 

63 See the apparatus for v. 37 “κατά — (39) Εἰσιανά] εφραιµ.... οὐ... pr εφραιµ a,” 
Hanhart (n. 15) 238. As opposed to 2 Esd 21:13, the word in the main text comes after the 
caret marking the point of insertion. The note “κατά — (39) Εἰσιανά] εφραιµ.... S™” is the 
only statement about the extent of the marginal reading. From the conventional usage of 
the apparatus in Hanhart's edition, this note would usually imply that the entire extent of 
the text from κατά in v. 37 to Εἰσιανά is missing in the main text of S, but present in the 
margin, and that the marginal text has been substituted for εφραιμ. Compare “pr εφραιµ a,” 
where pr stands for pr(aemittit), “placed before εφραιμ in the a-group.” 
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Sinaiticus Website over against the interpretation in Hanhart's apparatus. 
Both transcriptions, but with variations in spelling, are also attested in A, 
B, GŁ, the a- and b-groups and 119, and they are also equivalent to words 
in the Tiberian text, ΟΝΎΙΣ (Neh 11:13) and mX (Neh 12:39). It would 
be uncharacteristic of cpamph's text to correct S away from both the 
majuscules, GŁ, and the Tiberian text. 


Cpamph Corrections of Other Correctors 


In four places, cpamph changes a correction made by another corrector: 


21:17 ΚΤΏΣῚ Tib. wopnp S 
21:15  ap"ws Tib. εεχρει S 


@ corr — on corr — αβδας cpamph 
εζερει οἱ — — eGptkav cpamph 


21:17 swàv Tib. σαµουει S 


= 
-- 
— ¢ corr — σαµµουε cpamph 
5 


22:35 mit Tib. τωαναν S ιῶφαν corr — ιώναθαν cpamph 


In all these cases, the cpamph text is a singular reading, and is the 
closest variant to the Tiberian tradition. 


Overview of Corrections by cpamph 


Laying aside minor exceptions that have already been discussed, the 
data presented above can be summarised in the following points: 


1. When cpamph inserts text containing proper nouns into 2 Esdras that 
is only attested elsewhere by the ΟἹ manuscripts, cpamph and the G! 
manuscripts are substantially the same text. Where they differ cpamph 
is usually closer than GF to the Tiberian tradition. 

2. When cpamph inserts text containing proper nouns into 2 Esdras that 
is not attested by A and B, then cpamph is usually either in agreement 
with GŁ, the a-/b-groups and 119, or attests a text that is closer than 
these to the Tiberian tradition. 

3. When cpamph inserts text containing proper nouns into 2 Esdras that 
is broadly attested, then cpamph usually agrees with the text that is 
closest to the Tiberian tradition. 

4. When cpamph corrects the text of proper nouns in 2 Esdras, then the 
correction usually agrees with the text that is closest to the Tiberian 
tradition, or is a singular reading that is closer to the Tiberian tradition 
than the rest of the Greek tradition. 
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5. In two places cpamph deletes proper nouns in 2 Esdras. These nouns 
have no equivalent in the Tiberian tradition. 

6. In four places cpamph corrects proper nouns edited by other correc- 
tors, introducing singular readings that are the closest variants to the 
Tiberian tradition. 


Thus, cpamph corrected 2 Esdras toward a Greek text that was very close 
to the Tiberian tradition. However, in a small number of places, cpamph 
attests a singular reading that notably differs from the Tiberian tradition, 
which are best explained as due to corruptions in Greek textual transmis- 
sion. In a smaller number of cases, cpamph attests a text that reflects a 
different Hebrew Vorlage or a different vocalisation of the Tiberian tra- 
dition. These observations are consistent with the claim in the 2 Esdras and 
Esther colophons that the text attested in the cpamph corrections originated 
from Origen's Hexapla. 

From a textual standpoint, there are no notable differences in the type 
of text attested by the ca and cpamph corrections. While this does not 
rule out the possibility that ca and cpamph were different individuals, it 
is consistent with Myshrall's suggestion that these groups of corrections 
were two separate works of revision made by the same individual. 


Corrections by cbl 


Nine corrections by «51 are insertions that agree with Hanhart’s criti- 
cal reconstruction and A, where the equivalent text is also not present 
in B: 


Tiberian Hanhart A cbl 108 
18:4 Dwm) oca Qayu Qayu ασομ 
18:4 mawn ασαβδαµα ασαβααμα ασαβδαµα αβαανας 
19:4 9. χανανι χανανι χανανι χωνενειας 
20:11 TROD φελεια φελεια φελεια φαδαιας 
20:11 Hm avav αναν αναν ανανι 
20:12 ND μιχα μιχα μιχα μιχα 
20:12 3m? poop poop poop poof 
20:12 mawn εσεβιας εσεβιας εσεβιας ασαβιας 


20:22 Svr ιεδδουα ιεδδουκ ιεδδουα τεδδουα 
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In 6 of the above cases, cbl disagrees with the G- manuscripts. In each 
case, the text of the corrections are closer to the Tiberian tradition. 
Three corrections by cb1 create singular readings: 


Tiberian Hanhart A S cbl 108 
10:28 mun avava ανανια ανεια ανανεια  ανανιας 
17:57 "Dio σουτει σουτει σουτι σουτιει σωται 
17:72 my) µνας μνας μνας σκευη μνας 


Aside from σκεύη, these corrections are closer to the Tiberian vocalised 
text than S. 


One correction by cbl is attested in only one other manuscript, 248: 


Tiberian Hanhart A S cbl 108 
21:7 ΝΡΟ onio σηλω ondo ondoy cauaa 


The above correction also disagrees with the G- manuscripts. 


One insertion by cb1 agrees with the majuscules, but not with Hanhart 
or the G+ manuscripts: 


Tiberian Hanhart A B cbl 108 


18:4 DOW μεσουλαμ μοσολλαμ μοσολλαμ μοσολλαμ μεσολλαμ 


Three corrections by cbl move the text closer to that of Hanhart's 
reconstruction and the G- manuscripts: 


Tiberian Hanhart A S cbl 108 
18:6 xiy εσδρας eCpac εσδρας εζδρας 
20:5 WIN αττους αττους τοῦ ατους αττους 
20:11 κο ορ καλιταν καλιταν κανθαν καλιτα καλλιτας 


Overall, cb1’s corrections are usually closer than S to the Tiberian tra- 


dition. The corrector disagrees with the G- manuscripts more often than 
agrees. 
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Two corrections of proper nouns are made by cc: 


Tiberian A B S cc 108 
10:32 T?» μαλουχ μαλουχ μαλουχ μαδουχ μαλώκ 


13:2 "2! ζακχουρ ζαβαουρ ζαμχουρ ζαχχουρ ζακχουρ 


Both of these corrections are singular readings. The first, µαδουχ, is due 
to graphical confusion of A : A in cc's exemplar. The second, ζαχχουρ, is 
the closest reading to the Tiberian tradition. What little evidence these two 
cases present is consistent with the rest of the c correctors, who made use 
of exemplars that were in the main closer than the rest of the Greek text 
traditions to the Tiberian tradition, but with occasional corruptions. 

One correction of a proper noun is made by d: 


Tiberian S d 
10:20 TAX αµµηρ εμμηρ 


The variant attested by S is a singular reading, and almost all other 
manuscripts attest εμμηρ. It is not possible to determine the textual affinity 
of d from this datum. 

One correction is labelled as either ca or cb1: 


Tiberian A B S ca or cbl 108 
17:32 “rma βαιθηλ βηθηλ βηθηλ βεθηλ βεθηλ. 


It was observed above that ca usually agrees with the ΟἹ manuscripts, 
but that cb1 disagrees with the G} manuscripts more often than the cor- 
rector agrees with this tradition. Since this correction agrees with the G- 
manuscripts, it is slightly more preferable to assign it to ca on textual 
grounds. 

One correction is labelled as *Ccb," which is presumably a misslabelling 
for “cb,” as this sign is not listed in the glossary on the Codex Sinaiticus 
Website: 


Tiberian B cb and 93 all other MSS 


19:13 wo osiva σιναι σινα 
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The spelling is only attested by cb and 93, which is a G manuscript. 
It is probably the original reading for G’. However, more important 
given that the correction may have been made by cb1, is that it is closer 
than all other manuscipts to the Tiberian vocalised text. 

Six corrections are labelled “c,” meaning that on palaeographical 
grounds they have been identified as belonging to a corrector in this 
group, but not securely assigned to any particular individual. Manuscript 
106 is given here as representative of the a-group: 


Tib. A B S c 108 106 
10:30 mini µαθθανια αµαθανεια µαθθανια 
αµαθανια α[ν]αθανεια µαθθανια 


13:16 myaxima βηθθαγααρειμ βηθαγγαρειμ βηθαγγαβαριμ 


βηθαβαρειμ βηθαγγαβαρειμ βηθαγγαβαριμ 
16:18 gm — vovotav ιωαναν ιῶναν 
ιῶναν ιῶναθαν ιῶναθαν 
17:61 n? χερουβ χαρουβ χερουβ 
χαρουβ χερουβ χερουβ 
20:29 Ding ναθινειμ ναθεινι ναθιναιοι 
ναθινειμ ναθεινιµ. ναθινιμ 
22:13 mos» apapa apaa apapa 
αµαρεια αµαρια apapa 


The first correction, α[ν]αθανεια (10:30), is difficult to read in both the 
printed and online facsimile editions of S. All other corrections labelled c 
agree with the a-group, and also move the text closer to the Tiberian tra- 
dition, which is consistent with what has already been observed for the c 
correctors. 

A further 3 corrections labelled “c” are changes made to another 
correction: 


10:25 wi Tib. φορος S — φαρες ca — φοροςς 
12:1 ποὺπη]κὸ Tib. αρσαρσαθα S — αρταξερξου ca — αρσαρσαθας 
17:31 OAD Tib. µαχεµας S — μαχμας 51 -» µμαχεμαςς 


In all of these cases, the first correction agrees with the G- manuscripts, 
and the second correction by c restores the original reading in S. The c 
corrector could have chosen to restore the original reading in S without 
consulting an exemplar. 
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Seventeen corrections are not assigned to any particular individual or 
group of correctors on palaeographical grounds (labelled *corr"). Of these 
cases, 7 corrections create singular or poorly attested readings that are 
further away than the original reading in S from the Tiberian tradition: 


Tib. A B S corr 108 106 
13:31. mrnin ma βηθανναθινιμ βηθαναθιω οικου τῶν ναθιναιων 
βηθαναθειμ βηθαναθι βηθαν ναθινιμ 
20:10 "i2 βαναιου βαναιου βαναιου 
βαναιου αβαναιου βαναιου 
21:5 my μαλσια μεσεια μασιας 
μαασεια αμεσεια μαλσια 
21:17 kay) vofmp ιώρηβ αβδειας 
pn ιωβηβ 
21:17 yaw σαμουι σαμουει σαμαιου 
σαμουει σαμουι 
22:35 Du 1ωναθαν ιώαναν 1ωναθαν 
ιωαναν ιῶφαν ιωναθαν 
22:41 ow ισλ. 


There is no way to determine the textual affinity of these corrections. 
Five corrections agree with the text of A, which is the closest reading 
to the Tiberian vocalised text: 


Tib. A B S COIT 108 106 
20:13 DY σαραβια ζαθαρια σαραβιας 
ζαραβια σαραβια σαραβιας 
21:31 $230 yo oa. yo po. yo poo. 
γαλαμαχαμας γαβαα γαβαακ 
22:22 ΣΥ̓ΤῚ 16000 αδου ιεδδου 
ιαδου 16000 16000. 
22:35 ΠΉΠΏ μαθθανια µαθανια µαθθανιου 
ναθανια µαθθανια µαθθανια 
23:3] amyszm βακχουριοις βακχουροις πρωτογενηµασι 
βακχουριοις βακχουριοις βακχουριοις 
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These corrections were probably made toward a reliable early witness 
to the G tradition. 

Two corrections are close to the a-group text, where the a-group text 
is probably itself the result of collation with the GF tradition: 


Tib. A B 9 corr 108 106 
21:31 Wya μαχαμας µαχαµας µαχµας μαγμας μαχμας 
23:28 mnn ®PAVVITOD WPOVITOD  QpQvitoo 


One correction removes a word that is not present in either the Tibe- 
rian text or the G tradition: 


Tib. A B S COIT 108 106 


22:22 ισα 100 100. 100. 


These 3 corrections may have been made toward a text in the GF tra- 
dition, and therefore are perhaps more likely to have been made by a c 
corrector. 

Finally, 3 corrections create singular readings that are the closest read- 
ings to the Tiberian text: 


Tib. A B S COIT 108 106 
22:11 YPM waa 1000 100 ιῶδαε ιώιαδα ιῶδαε 
22:22 "ST ιωαδα ιώαδα ιώαδα ιώιαδα torað 1oadsa 


23:13 mind µαθθανιου ναθανια µαθανια μαθθανια μαθθανιου µαθθανιου 


Readings of this type are characteristic of the c correctors. 


Conclusion 


There are a large number of corrections of 2 Esdras on Sinaiticus that 
relate to proper nouns. The majority of these corrections are marginal 
insertions by the individual cpamph, a member of the c group of correc- 
tors. These corrections are claimed in two colophons to have been col- 
lated to another codex by Pamphilus, who worked directly from Origen's 
Hexapla. Having presented all the corrections that relate to proper nouns 
from 2 Esdras on Sinaiticus, and contextualised them in light of the text 
tradition of that book, the following conclusions can be drawn. 
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Building on previous work identifying the correctors by palaeo- 
graphic criteria, it is possible to distinguish them by textual affinity: 
S1 corrections mostly correct copying errors toward the original exem- 
plar, which usually agrees with the majuscules A and/or B. Occasion- 
ally S1 may correct toward another exemplar that has G" readings, but 
in all these cases an alternative explanation for the reading can also be 
given. 

The c correctors usually correct S toward a text that is similar to the 
Tiberian tradition. Ca's corrections of proper nouns in 2 Esdras usually 
agree with ΟἹ and sometimes agree with GF. against the rest of the manu- 
script tradition. In two places ca changes a single letter in S, possibly 
without consulting a second exemplar, which may explain why these 
changes disagree with G+. Cpamph corrected 2 Esdras toward a text that 
was very close to the Tiberian tradition. Cpamph's corrections are closer 
to G or GŁ only insofar as these traditions agree with the Tiberian tradi- 
tion. However, in a small number of places cpamph attests a singular 
reading that notably differs from the Tiberian tradition, and these anom- 
alies are best explained as corruptions in Greek textual transmission, or 
originating from an editor who adjusted their recension toward a Hebrew 
Vorlage that was variant from the Tiberian tradition or vocalised the text 
differently to that tradition. The text of ca and cpamph is sufficiently 
close that it is plausible to believe that they could have been made by 
the same individual. Cb1 corrects S toward a text that is closer to the 
Tiberian tradition, and which disagrees with the G} manuscripts more 
often than it agrees. There are not enough data from the hands of cc 
or d to identify any particular affiliation of the text they tend to correct 
toward. 

Having identified the textual characteristics of each corrector, some 
tentative suggestions were put forward about the possible assignation of 
some corrections that cannot be securely identified on palaeographical 
grounds alone. About a third of these corrections attest a text that is char- 
acteristic of the c correctors. 

Numerous corrections, especially by cpamph, are the closest spellings 
extant in the Greek tradition to the Tiberian tradition. These facts are 
consistent with the claim in the colophons concerning the original 
source of the text attested by the cpamph corrections. If so, they appear 
to constitute a unique and reliable witness to the hexaplaric spelling of 
many proper nouns in 2 Esdras. The c corrections provide good evidence 
that at least one Greek editor of 2 Esdras adjusted the Greek text toward 
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a Hebrew consonantal Vorlage that was almost identical to that attested 
in the Tiberian tradition, and vocalised the names in that Vorlage in a 
way that substantially agreed with Tiberian tradition as later encoded in 
written form by the Masoretes. Further work is required to establish the 
relationship between the cpamph corrections and the text attested in the 
late GŁ manuscripts 19, 93, 108, 7251. 


AN OVERLOOKED MAGICAL FORMULARY 
(P.OXY. 3.433)! 


Michael Zellmann-Rohrer University of Oxford 


Abstract. — Re-edition of P.Oxy. 3.433, a fragmentary text whose character 
remained obscure to its first editors. It may now be recognized as an early 
instance, for Oxyrhynchus, of a Greek magical formulary in book-roll format. 
The fragment preserves portions of at least four recipes, including part of 
an invocation: three bear marginal titles promising to restrain anger, instill 
hatred, and set two parties at odds; another involves the ritual activation of a 
figurine in a wooden shrine. 


The papyrus treated here has the distinction of belonging to the first magi- 
cal formulary published in the P.Oxy. series (3.433) The first editors were 
diffident about this identification, grouping the text among “a number of 
miscellaneous fragments in verse, which do not seem to be extant and which 
are too small to be of much value" as if literary, but describing it more par- 
ticularly in its turn as “of a magical character, giving directions for a series 
of spells or incantations, the objects of which are indicated by short marginal 
notes." The edition also lacked translation and commentary? Whether for 
these reasons or some unhappy chance, the papyrus escaped inclusion in the 
landmark collection of so-called magical papyri by Karl Preisendanz (PGM) 
and its later supplement by Robert Daniel and Franco Maltomini (Suppl. 
Mag.), and has generally been ignored in scholarship on such texts.* 


! [ am grateful to the editorial board and anonymous referees of BASP for helpful 
criticism of this article. The image is reproduced by kind permission of the Syndics of 
Cambridge University Library. 

? For magical texts from Oxyrhynchus see most recently P.Oxy. 82.5301-5315. The term 
"magical" is now recognized by a broad consensus as inadequate, but is maintained here as 
a convenient shorthand for instrumental religion deployed in the private sphere; for this 
convention see R. Gordon, “Charaktéres Between Antiquity and the Renaissance: Trans- 
mission and Re-Invention," in V. Dasen and J.-M. Spieser (eds.), Les savoirs magiques et 
leur transmission de l'Antiquité à la Renaissance (Florence 2014) 253, n. 1. 

3 Indeed the editors had yet to be confronted with magical texts but for the Kestoi frag- 
ment published in the same volume among the “new Classical fragments," P.Oxy. 3.412 
(which was included in PGM as P XXIII), and did not take such up stricto sensu until 
P.Oxy. 6.886 and 887 (PGM P XXIVa and b). 

^ An exception is the database Trismegistos-Magic (http://www.trismegistos.org/ 
magic/index.php), whose editors have rightly included it under no. 63791. 
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The present study attempts a more detailed treatment in light of the rich 
corpus of magical papyri published since, along with a re-edition based 
on autopsy of the manuscript, which is now in the Cambridge University 
Library. Dated to the later second or early third century, the text is of 
interest as a relatively early witness to the sort of ritual handbook, heavily 
influenced by traditional Egyptian religion, known in more extensive sur- 
vivals from the fourth century, in particular the bulk of the contents of 
the so-called Theban magical library.? It is roughly contemporary with 
the bilingual, Graeco-Egyptian handbook of the so-called London-Leiden 
magical papyrus, and with a definite Oxyrhynchite find-spot, it attests 
a wider contemporary circulation of such material beyond the vicinity of 
Thebes. 

The papyrus gives the remains of at least four ritual procedures. The 
first (col. 1) involves the creation of a ritually activated figurine of a god, 
most likely Hermes, which is to be placed in a shrine and presented with 
offerings before being invoked for various benefits, probably including the 
erotic compulsion of both men and women. The content bears a debt to 
the traditional cult of divine statues in Egyptian temples, more particularly 
the ritual for the so-called “Opening of the Mouth” (wp.t r3).’ The second 
(2.24-29), entitled θυμοκάτοχον, surely invokes Hermes, perhaps making 
use of the same figurine, for the purpose of restraining anger, though noth- 
ing else of the procedure remains. The third and fourth, a μίσηθρον (2.30- 
34) and an ἐχθροποιόν (2.35-37), both pursue the hostile manipulation 
of third parties, specifically to instill enmity between friends or lovers. The 
details of both are unfortunately incomplete. The former appears to make 
use of ape dung, a ritual seal (σφραγίς) perhaps associated with nether- 
world divinities (Πλουτώνιος), and a feather perhaps from a sacred ibis. 
The latter, even more fragmentary, securely preserves only the mention 
of the cooking of brain as a ritual ingredient. 


> On this group of texts see most recently K. Dosoo, “A History of the Theban Magi- 
cal Library," BASP 53 (2016) 251-274; for their relation to traditional Egyptian religion, 
J. Dieleman, Priests, Tongues, and Rites: The London-Leiden Magical Manuscripts and 
Tradition in Egyptian Ritual (100-300 CE) (Leiden 2005). For comparable texts from else- 
where in Egypt see also P.Oslo 1.1 = PGM P XXXVI (with Τ.Μ. Hickey, A. Maravela, and 
M. Zellmann-Rohrer, “Historical and Textual Notes on Magical Texts in the Papyrus Col- 
lection of the University of Oslo Library," SO 89 [2015] 156-182), from the Fayum, and 
PGM P VII, of uncertain provenance. 

6 PBM EA 10070 + P.Leid. dem. I. 383, ed. F.L. Griffith and H. Thompson, The Demotic 
Magical Papyrus of London and Leiden (London 1904) with PGM P XIV. 

7 On this ritual and its appropriation for magical purposes in the Graeco-Roman period, 
see Dieleman (n. 5) 170-182. 
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The preserved portions indicate primarily the directions for ritual actions, 
with only 2.28 giving the text of an invocation (Ἑρμῆν κικλή[σκω]). The 
introduction to another may appear at 1.11. The invocation of Hermes 
could indeed be iambic so far as preserved, but elsewhere there are no 
grounds for maintaining the identification of “iambic lines” suggested by 
the first editors.® 

The papyrus is a fragment of a book-roll, with the right and left ends 
of two consecutive columns preserved. Ten lines (1.2, 7-10, 2.21, 25-29) 
are entirely stripped. An intercolumnium of ca. 1.5 cm is traversed by a 
kollesis running downhill left to right, which confirms that the front is the 
recto. In the intercolumnium are also three marginal titles, comparable to 
those in the incantation-anthology of the so-called Philinna papyrus.? The 
script is a small, left-leaning bookhand with some cursive features, gener- 
ally bilinear, but the descenders of 1, p, and @ are sometimes quite long. 
Paragraphoi are in use, of a form with an oblique fork on top (2.22 and 
28). The dating proposed by the first editors, to the late second or first 
half of the third century CE, seems appropriate; although they deemed the 
later end of the range more probable, the earlier may also be supported by 
palaeographic comparanda. !° 

The back is blank but for the publication number (433) in red ink and, 
more importantly, a processing number added by the excavators in black 
ink (117 F 4), which permits some speculation on its excavation context. 
All papyri published in P.Oxy. 3 came from the first season of excava- 
tions,!! and hence the inked number likely corresponds to the final portion 
of the standard type of P.Oxy. inventory number, lacking the prefixes 1B 
for the first season and a further number for the designation of a modern 
storage box. If correct, this interpretation places the inventory number of 
the present papyrus, and hence likely its place and time of discovery, near 
some other published papyri whose numbers are known either from similar 
inked notes (if distributed by the Egypt Exploration Fund, later Society) or 
by the proper inventory number (if kept at Oxford). 

Most attractive, given the contiguity in disciplines of the occult sciences, 
is a possible relation with two astronomical papyri: one, a technical 


5 P.Oxy. 3, p. 69. 

? P Berl. inv. 7504 + P.Amh. 2.11, ed. P. Maas, “The Philinna Papyrus,” JHS 62 (1942) 
33-38 with Suppl. Hell. 900 (cf. PGM P XX). 

10 Comparanda: two manuscripts assigned to the second century, P.Oxy. 10.1231 + 
17.2081 + 18.2166 (MP? 1445; Turner, GMAW 17); P.Oxy. 26.2441 (MP? 1370; Turner, 
GMAW 22). 

1 P.Oxy. 3, p. v. 
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manual, with a procedure text for the moon (P.Oxy.Astr. 4136), dated 
by its editor to the first century CE, was re-used on the back for three 
horoscopes dated to 162, 191, and 201 (P.Oxy.Astr. 4241); the other 
gives three further horoscopes, two dated 150 and 183, the third undated 
(P.Oxy.Astr. 4240). Both papyri, still kept at Oxford, bear the modern inven- 
tory number 12 1B.133/C(d). Their date is entirely consistent with the palae- 
ography of the magical formulary. Mention may also be made of an intriguing 
private letter, P.Oxy. 6.928, since distributed but bearing an inked processing 
number 117 A 4 in the same style as the present formulary and likely also 
from the first season,'? in which the sender advises the addressee to take 
action on behalf of a young woman, Toc, against whom some unspecified 
enemies are plotting (ἐπεδρεύοντες) — a situation in which magical means 
might not have been unwelcome. Finally, it is tempting, but chronologi- 
cally more difficult, to think of a connection with the magical formulary 
P.Oxy. 82.5305 (inv. 2 1B.94/G [f]) of the late third century, and the amulets 
P.Oxy. 82.5308 (inv. 12 1B.142/A [a]) and 5311 (inv. 12 1B.144/H [a]), 
of the late third/early fourth and fifth centuries respectively, unless, espe- 
cially in the case of the formulary, a family or association of practitioners 
collected and cached materials over several generations. 


Cambridge, UL Add. MS. 4414 Hx W = 8.7 x 9.0 cm Oxyrhynchus 
P.Oxy. 3.433 (inv. 117 F 4) late II-early III CE 
Col. 1 
> [ ].. ει ἐν ναῷ τερε- 
[BivOivea ] 
[ γυ]ναιξί τε 
[ ] πόντου θέλῃς 
5 [ πρ]οηδικηκότας 
[ ] Spotol c. 4 ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
10 [ ] ἀποτρεπ[.. . ] 
[ ] ἴδιον θεὸν καλῶν 


12 First season: P.Oxy. 6, p. v. Processing number: read from a digital image of the 
papyrus, now kept at the Spurlock Museum of World Cultures, University of Illinois, Urbana 
(accession 1914.21.9; http://www.spurlock.illinois.edu/collections/search-collection/details. 
php?a-1914.21.0009). The author is in the process of compiling a database of these process- 
ing numbers, which exist on both distributed papyri and some still kept at Oxford, and of 
which over 600 are known thus far. 
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p ces py τ" n rnm oc om oc— 


20 


]ειρης τινὰ 

]ας τρὶς δώδεκα 
Ίροις ἄνθεσιν 

Ίμια σπένδων γάλα 
Jov συνωρίδα 

]v ἐπὶ ξύλων 
Ίπτην καλὴν 

π]ρὸς δυσμὰς δρῶν 
lç νυκ[ c. 51 


Col. 2 


> 


θυµοκάτ(οχον): 


25 


30 μείση- 
θρον: 


35 ἐκθρο- 
ποιόν 


[ 1 line lost 
ἐὰν δ[ 
oppay[t- 


παυσᾳ[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


[ 
Ἑρμῆν κικλή[σκω 


στυγητὸν εἶναι πα[ 
κόπρῳ πιθήκ[ου . ]ρ[ 
σφραγεῖδα τὴν Πλουτῳ[ 
χρῖσον δὲ μὴ x[e]p[olilv 
πτερῷ δὲ νεκρᾶς .[ 


ἐκθροὺς δὲ ποιεῖν [ 
ἐπὰν θέλῃς ἐνκέφα[λον 
ἕψει συν[ς. 4]. συν[ 
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1.11 xoAo pap. 18 καλήν: corr. ex KaA@-, n add. supr. lin. 


19 opo pap. 


2.24 Ovpoxka* 


pap. 30 L μίσηθρον 32 1. σφραγῖδα 35-36 εκθρὸ ποιο pap. |. ἐχθροποιόν 


36 1. ἐγκέφαλον 


* (col. 1) ... in a shrine of terebinth-wood (?) ... women and [men (?)] ... 
if (?) you wish ... [across (?)] the sea ... those who have done wrong 
first ... wards off ... personal god, calling ... thrice twelve ... [fresh (?)] 
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flowers ... making a libation of milk ... a pair of ... over wood ... good ... 
facing toward the west ... [at night (?)] ... (col. 2) ... if ... seal ... 

A means to restrain anger ... *... Hermes I invoke ...' 

A means to instill hatred: for (the target?) to be hateful [to all (?)] ... 
with ape's dung ... the Plutonian (?) seal ... but anoint not with your 
hands ... but with the feather of a dead [ibis (?)] ... 

A means to make (friends into) enemies: and to make enemies ... 


when you wish, brain ... boil ...” 


Col. 1 

1-20 The remains of the column likely preserve part of a ritual to cre- 
ate an activated figurine of Hermes (-Thoth), placed in a shrine (ναός) and 
presented with offerings, before it is invoked. The invocation itself does not 
survive, nor does any title for the procedure, but some advertisements as 
to its capabilities are probably given in 1.3-5. An economical assumption 
would make the procedure in col. 2 titled θυμοκάτοχον, and invoking 
Hermes, an additional sub-procedure to this one, making use of the same 
ritually-activated figurine. Many parallels for such procedures can be found 
among the magical papyri, for the origin of which, as adaptations of the 
traditional Egyptian “Opening of the Mouth," see the introduction above. 
The most significant parallels for the present text are the following: 


(1) PGM P IV.3125-3171: a ritual to make a place (τόπος) enjoy good 
fortune (εὐπορεῖσθαι), involving a wax figurine of a three-headed Egyp- 
tian divinity combining elements of Osiris, Horus, Isis, and Hermanoubis, 
which is placed in a juniper-wood shrine (ναϊσκάιον ἀρκεύθινον; 
cf. the note below on 1.1-2) and offered a tripartite sacrifice of burnt 
offering (donkey), libation (σπένδε, milk of black cow), and vegetal 
garland (olive, στεφανοῦ δὲ τὸ ναϊσκάριον atv), accompanied 
by an invocation, before it is deposited in the τόπος. 

(2) PGM P V.370-439 (similarly PGM P VII.664-685): another figurine 
of Hermes, “‘vivified” (ἐνπνευματώσεως εἴνεκεν) by the insertion of 
inscribed ritual text, is placed in a shrine of lime-wood (κείσθω δὲ 
τὸ ζῴδιον v ναῷ φιλυρίνῳ) and set by the head before sleep, for a 
mantic dream, with a burnt offering and an accompanying invocation. 

(3) PGM P VII.862-917: a figurine of “Egyptian Selene” (Σελήνη Αἰγυ- 
πτία) made of clay from a potter's wheel, ritually activated (τελέ- 
σας αὐτήν), placed in a shrine of olive-wood (ναὸς éAdivoc), and 
offered a garland (στεφανώσεις) and burnt offerings (ἐπίθυε δὲ 
καὶ TO σεληνιακὸν ἐπίθυμα), in a procedure for aggressive magic 
(sending of dreams, erotic compulsion and binding). 
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1 ].. ev Ίαλει ed. princ., which yields no conceivable supplement; 
[κ]άλει, which should introduce an invocation, would be out of place. 
Approximately the bottom quarter of the line has been stripped away 
along with the following line, allowing ὃ in place of X for the second 
unread letter; only the rightward extension of α remains, if the reading 
of ed. princ. was correct and more decisive traces have since been lost. 
The most likely supplement in that case seems [ἀν]ῴδει, which would be 
appropriate for decoration with garlands of flowers (see below on 1.14), 
but precise parallels are lacking. The object is perhaps the figurine rep- 
resenting a god, or a sacred animal apotheosized for the purpose (see the 
following note). If the certainty of the first editors about a were dis- 
counted, [τ]έλει might be read, a common verb in the formularies; com- 
pare in particular the parallel from PGM P VIL862-917, cited above, 
with ritual activation of a figurine (τελέσας αὐτήν) before its insertion 
in a ναός. 
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1-2. ἐν ναῷ τερε[βινθίνο]: ἐν ναῷ τεχε[ . . | ed. princ.; the crossbar 
of the second ε is extended to the right as a line-filler. For the wooden 
shrine as a staple of traditional Egyptian religion see M. Müller, “Schrein,” 
in W. Helck and W. Westendorf (eds.), Lexikon der Agyptologie 5 (Wies- 
baden 1984) 709-712. Such furniture was in turn frequently adapted for 
use in ritual outside of a temple context, to receive figurines or embalmed 
sacred animals, as attested by the magical papyri, including the specifi- 
cation of a particular kind of wood, cf. e.g. PGM P L21-22, λαβὼν τὸν 
ἱέρακα ἀνάθου ἐν ναῷ ἀρκευθίνῳ, PGM P V.390-391, κείσθω δὲ τὸ 
ζῴδιον ἐν ναῷ φιλυρίνῳ, and the note on 1.1-20 above; in an invocation 
of Hermes in PGM P VIII.13, the user claims to know the type of wood 
proper to the god (in that case, ebony). 

Terebinth resin is prescribed as an ingredient in an ἐπίθυμα accom- 
panying an invocation of Ἥλιος / Φρη in PGM P IV.1312, τερεβενθίνη 
(sc. ῥητίνη). The spelling τερεβ- for τερ(ε)µ- seems to be the exclu- 
sive preference in the koine of the documentary papyri and ostraka, see 
P.Genova 1.15.9, P.Michael. 36.11, O.Did. 81.5. This resin was widely 
used since the pharaonic period as an aromatic burnt offering, and also 
attested in medical applications as a fumigant since the same period: 
J.-C. Goyon, "Ràucherung," in W. Helck and W. Westendorf (eds.), 
Lexikon der Agyptologie 5 (Wiesbaden 1984) 83-85. The plant itself (Pista- 
cia palaestina), common in Syria and Phoenicia, might also have grown 
in Egypt: V. Loret, La résine de térébinthe (sonter) chez les anciens Égyp- 
tiens (Cairo 1949) 29-47; the western variety, Pistacia terebinthus, was 
apparently absent: N. Baum, Arbres et arbustes de l’Egypte ancienne. La 
liste de la tombe thébaine d’Ineni (n? 81) (Leuven 1988) 192. 


3 [γυ]ναιξίτε: most likely continued in the following line [καὶ ἀνδράσι], 
a claim to efficacy on both women and men. 


4 1 πόντου θέλῃς: likely a clause introduced by ἐάν or ἐπάν (cf. 
ἐπὰν θέλῃς below at 2.36), with the noun perhaps governed by πέρας, 
the point being an advertisement of an erotic spell of attraction (ἀγωγή) 
or similar, assisted by the figurine, which can draw a target across long 
distances. Compare the claim for the ἀγωγή in PGM P VII.593-619, to 
work on “those across the sea” (ἄγει δὲ καὶ διαποντίους); and further 
e.g. the list of promised actions that the divine πάρεδρος summoned by 
a ritual in PGM P L42-195 will perform, “If you command, it carries out 
the task at once: it sends dreams, compels women, ... brings water, wine, 
bread, and whatever kind of food you wish" (ἐὰν ἐπιτάξῃς, παραυτὰ τὸ 
ἔργον ἐπιτελεῖ: ὀνειροπομπεῖ, ἄγει γυναῖκας ... ὕδωρ φέρει, οἶνον, 
ἄρτον καὶ [6] ἂν ἐθέλῃς ἐκ τῶν ἐδεσμάτων, 97-103). 
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5 [πρ]οηδικηκότας: references to wrong-doing figure several times in 
erotic magic in the papyri, the presence of which in the current text is sug- 
gested by the preceding line (see the previous note). For its use in adver- 
tisements see in particular PGM P LXI.39, ἀγω[γή: ἄγει γ]υναῖ[κ]α[ν 
ἀ]δικισθε[ῖσαν ὑπὸ το]ῦ ἀνδρός (“An agoge: it compels a woman who has 
been wronged by her husband”). In the erotic ἀγωγή in P.Oxy. 82.5304.2.6, 
if supplemented as suggested in the commentary ad loc., the female user 
is to say, [ἀδικ]ηθεῖσ α΄ τοῦτο ποιῶ (“it is as one wronged that I do this"); 
the invocation of spirits of the dead in PGM P IV.1411-1412 is claimed to 
be ἕνεκεν τῆς δεῖ(να) τῆς ἀσεβοῦς καὶ ἀνοσίας (“on account of so-and-so 
[fem.], the impious and unholy"). 


6 ὁμοία ο. 4 ]: Ίομοιμί ed. princ.; most likely ópoto[c ] but perhaps 
also e.g. ὁμοίῳ [τρόπῳ]; ópotol[v ] is conceivable but no supplement comes 
readily to mind. 


10 dnotpen[..]: αποτρε.[.. | ed. princ.; most likely ἀποτρέπ[ει] 
or ἀποτρέπ[ων], as a further advertisement for the powers of the ritual 
figurine. The verb is not otherwise attested in the magical papyri, but 
cf. the invocation of Apollo under the epithet ἀπότροπος in PGM P Π.3 
(ἀποτρο- cannot be read here). 


11 The first editors considered the line as perhaps a marginal note to 
col. 2; ἴδιον θεόν makes good sense within the ritual practice reconstructed 
for col. 1, referring to the personal service expected from the figurine 
representing a god, likely Hermes; for the locution cf. the title σύστασις 
ἰδίου δαίμονος in PGM P VII.505. 


12 ]etpnc: apparently a subjunctive (perhaps parallel to θέλῃς in 1.4), 
most likely [ἐγ]είρῃς or a compound, frequently used in invocations and 
especially predicated of δαίμονες, νεκυδαίµονες, and similar who are com- 
manded to rouse themselves or a subordinate power on the user's behalf, 
but also applied to human targets whom the powers invoked are to rouse 
to do the user's will (e.g. PGM P XIL51 [ed. R.W. Daniel, Pap.Colon. 19], 
διέγειρόν μοι ἄνδρας καὶ γυναῖκας, “rouse for me men and women"; cf. 
the note on 1.3 above). Also possible is ἐγχειρῇς, cf. PGM P IV.736-737, 
of divination, ἐὰν δὲ καὶ μόνος ἧς καὶ ἐγχειρῇς τὰ ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ εἰρημένα 
(“also if you are alone and you undertake what has been said by the god"). 


14 ]poic ἄνθεσιν: likely [νεα]ροῖς ἄνθεσιν; fresh flowers, so quali- 
fied, are used to garland a ναός in PGM P Ι.21-22, a ritual to summon a 
πάρεδρος. For fresh flowers in offerings in general see PGM P III.382 
(on this text, in fact part of a complex of two papyri filled out over time 
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by two different scribes, see E.O.D. Love, “The ‘PGM III Archive: Two 
Papyri, Two Scribes, Two Scripts, and Two Languages," ZPE 202 [2017] 
175-188), in a garland worn by the practitioner, [ἐ]στεμμένος στέφα[νο]ν 
ἀνθῶν τῶν τοῦ καιροῦ; PGM P IV.913-915, for the medium in a divination 
ritual, χρὴ δὲ στεφανῶσαι αὐτὸν στεφάνῳ ἀρτεμισίας χλωρικῆς, αὐτόν 
τε καὶ σέ, because the god delights (ἥδεται) in the plant; PGM P IV.1859- 
1864, an offering made to a wooden figurine of Ἔρως, ἐλθών cov εἰς τὸν 
οἶκον θὲς τράπεζαν καὶ ὑποστρώσας σινδόνα καθαρὰν καὶ ἄνθη τὰ τοῦ 
καιροῦ θὲς ἐπάνω τὸ ζῴδιον, εἶτα ἐπίθυε αὐτῷ (“go into your house 
and set a table and cover it with clean cloth and seasonal flowers and set 
on top the figurine, then make burnt offerings to it"); PGM P IV.2189- 
2192, where ἄνθη τὰ τοῦ καιροῦ are part of another presentation-offering 
accompanied by the sacrifice of a cock and the libation (σπένδε; cf. 1.15 
below) of wine, honey, and olive oil; and PGM P XIII.1012-1018 (ed. 
R.W. Daniel, Pap.Colon. 19), in which a combination of fresh flowers 
(ἄνθη καιρικά as part of a παράθεσις), a burnt offering (λιβανωτίζων), 
and a libation-offering including milk (λαβών ... γάλα, oivov, ὕδωρ ἐν 
καινῷ ἀγγίῳ ἅμα σπένδε), accompany an invocation. 


15 Jma ed. princ., in which case most likely [θυ]μία, appropriate 
to the offering context (see the previous note), and for the verb, cf. 
PGM P IV.2970; also palaeographically possible is Ίρια, perhaps [τ]ρία. 


— σπένδων: the verb is used of a libation-offering of wine and milk 
to accompany a burnt sacrifice as part of an invocation in PGM P III.694, 
ἐπί[θ]υε γάλα, οἶνον λευκὸ[ν] σπ[ένδων]; and of wine alone, PGM P III.327 
[θυσ]άμενος σπένδε οἴνῳ μέλ[ανι]; cf. also ἐπισπένδων of rose-oil in 
PGM P 162-63. 


— γάλα: for milk in a libation-offering see the previous note, and 
for a libation (σπονδή) combining milk with wine, honey, and rain-water, 
PGM P L.286-287, an invocation of Apollo for divination. 


16 συνωρίδα: in context the transferred sense "pair" is preferable to 
the etymological “team of horses." Cf. the two cocks prescribed along- 
side a burnt offering and libation offering of milk in PGM P XIII.124-125 
(ed. R.W. Daniel, Pap.Colon. 19), along with an invocation of Hermes 
(ibid. 138). 


17. ἐπὶ ξύλων: likely followed by a specification of a particular kind 
of wood for a burnt offering, as e.g. olive wood in the divination ritual in 
PGM P IV.906-909, as here in combination with a libation-offering, ἐπίθυε 
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λίβανον ἀρσενικὸν εἰς ἀμπέλινα ξύλα σπείσας οἶνον ἢ ζῦτον ἢ μέλι 
ἢ γάλα βοὸς μελαίνης (similarly PGM P IV.2894-2895 ἐπίθυε πρὸς τὸν 
ἀστέρα ἐπὶ ἀμπελίνων ξύλων ἢ ἀνθράκων; P V.232-233; P VIL544); 
juniper, PGM P IV.2641 ἐπίθυε δὲ μᾶλλον ἐπὶ ξύλων ἀρκευθίνων; 
oak, PGM P VIL538 ἐπιθύων ἐπ᾽ ἀνθράκ(ων) [ανθρακ/ pap.] δρυίνων; 
the woody portions of the cypress or balsam, PGM P XIII.364 (ed. 
R.W. Daniel, Pap.Colon. 19) ξύλα κυπαρίσσινα ἢ ἀποβαλσάμινα. 


18 Ίπτην: most likely an adjective in -πτος qualifying the same sub- 
stance as καλήν, if a fabric perhaps λεπτήν, of fine linen or similar on which 
the figurine, or offerings made thereto, are to be set (cf. PGM P IV.1857- 
1859, cited above, θὲς τράπεζαν καὶ ὑποστρώσας σινδόνα καθαράν). 
Outside of an invocation, an epithet such as ἐνεφόπτης or παντεπόπτης, 
as applied in PGM P IV.1352 and 1369, would be out of place. 


19 [π]ρός: Ίρος ed. princ.; for the phrase [π]ρὸς δυσμὰς ὁρῶν 
cf. PGM P ΧΠΙ.7-δ (ed. R.W. Daniel, Pap.Colon. 19), ἔστω δὲ fj θύρα 
πρὸς δυσμὰς βλέπουσα, and PGM P IV.434, πρὸς (ἡλίου) δυσμάς 
specified as the time of day for the ἐξαίτησις τῆς πράξεως (similarly 
e.g. PGM P IV.1294-1295, πρὸς δύσιν (ἡλίου)); P VIL527-528, ποίει 
ἐπὶ ἡμέρας ζ πρὸς ἀνατολὴν καὶ δύσιν διώκων τόν λό(γον); a bilingual 
Greek-Demotic recipe with an invocation of Seth for aggressive magic in 
P.BM EA 10070 + P.Leid. dem. I. 383 recto xxiii, ed. Griffith and Thomp- 
son (n. 6), is to be pronounced facing the sun at sunrise and sunset (2-3). 


20 lç νυκ[: most likely [τῆ]ς νυκ[τός], cf. the specification of the 
west, i.e. the place of the sun’s setting, in 1.19 above. 


Col. 2 
2] Omitted in ed. princ.; space for a single line, the horizontal fibers 
completely stripped. 


24 θυμοκάτ(οχον) (θυµοκαΐ pap): θυµο Ka ed. princ. but in notes, 
“[t]he stroke above the marginal note is really over the κα rather than the o, 
but this gives no word”; in fact the supralinear ink is best resolved as a t 
with vertical stroke touching the top of a and crossbar beginning farther 
to the left, touching the terminus of the lower branch of the paragraphos 
under line 22. For the genre see most recently P.Oxy. 82.5304.2.19 and 
5305.2.1 with commentary. 


— παυσᾳ[: most likely the infinitive παῦσα[ι] (for the construction cf. 
εἶναι and ποιεῖν at 2.30 and 35 below); παύσω, beginning an incantation 
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directly, is also possible, cf. PGM P IX.1, θυμοῦ σε παύσω καί σε npabvo 
χολῆς (“I shall make cease your wrath and soothe your anger"), with 
C.A. Faraone, "Stopping Evil, Pain, Anger, and Blood: The Ancient 
Greek Tradition of Protective Iambic Incantations," GRBS 49 (2009) 241- 
243. 


29 Ἑρμῆν: for Hermes in Graeco-Egyptian magical contexts, gener- 
ally to be identified with the Egyptian Thoth, see Suppl.Mag. 2.72.1.3 with 
commentary. Specifically relevant for the present case, PGM P LXXIX 
is a θυμοκάτοχον in which an Old Coptic invocation includes a self- 
identification as Thoth, παραν vunt 00000 Θωο[υθ] (“My true name is 
Thouth, Thouth"). As noted above, col. 1 of the present text may have 
included the ritual manipulation of a figurine, and a comparable procedure 
for a figurine of Hermes, which is offered sacrifice and placed in the wall 
of a place of business to bring prosperity, appears in PGM P IV.2359-2372 
(likewise P VIIL53-63), while a similar procedure (καταπρακτικὸν καὶ 
κατακλητικόν) is attributed to the invention of Hermes himself on behalf 
of Isis, PGM P IV.2373-2440. 


— κικλή[σκο]: κικλῃ[σκ- | ed. princ.; first-person, performative hymnic 
invocations in the papyri are common, albeit more often with κλῄζω, e.g. 
PGM P IIL.211 (law), 237 (Apollo), PGM P IV.271 (Typhon), 442 (Helios). 
For Hermes in particular, invoked against a thief, see PGM P V.172- 
173, κλέπτην πιάσαι Ἑρμῆν σε καλῶ (“To catch a thief, Hermes, I call 
on you"); and 187-188, ἐπικαλοῦμαι δὲ Ἑρμῆν κλεπτῶν εὑρετήν (“I 
invoke Hermes, finder of thieves"). 


30-31 μείσηθρον (l. μίσηθρον): the same term is given as one of 
the indications for a complex invocation ritual involving the deification by 
drowning of a cat, PGM P III.164; cf. also the μυρικήσιον in the for- 
mulary P.Duk. inv. 729, ed. D.R. Jordan, GRBS 46 (2006) 162, 1. 13 with 
commentary on p. 166, “a ‘muting spell’ to make a man silent to a woman 
and therefore hated by her.” 


30 nal: perhaps nà[o1v]. 


3] κόπρῳ πιθήκ[ου]: for the use of ape dung cf. PGM P IV.2459- 
2460, in which κυνοκεφάλου κόπρος is among the ingredients in a σκευὴ 
ἐπιθύματος σεληνιακοῦ, whose uses include aggressive ritual (ἄγουσα ... 
κατακλίνει γενναίως καὶ ἀναιρεῖ ἰσχυρῶς, “it compels [women] ... and 
subjugates excellently and destroys powrfully"), and P.BM EA 10070 + 
P.Leid. dem. I. 383 recto 3.27-28, ed. Griffith and Thompson (n. 6), 
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in which the substance is burned to effect the departure of spirits sum- 
moned in lecanomancy. For dung in general cf. also P.Oxy. 58.3931.19- 
20, following the probable reconstruction offered by the editors in comm., 
μετὰ κόπρου [κροκο]δίλου, which as here is to be used as an ointment 
([χρῖσον] τὴν ὄψιν), the purpose of which is lost; the dung of various 
other animals figures in ointments applied to the phallus in erotic magic, 
P.BM EA 10070 + P.Leid. dem. I. 383 verso 14.6 and 30.1-6, ed. Griffith 
and Thompson (n. 6). 


— [Jpl: perhaps [χ]ρ[ῖσον|, cf. 2.33 below. 


32 σφραγεῖδα τὴν ID.ovto| (1. σφραγῖδα): πλουτι[ ed. princ.; likely 
Πλουτῳ[νίαν|. The divinity Αἰὼν Πλουτώνιος is apparently equated with 
Sarapis in a verse-oracle attributed to Ammon in the foundation-myth of the 
city of Alexandria by Alexander: see Ps. Callisthenes, History of Alexander 
the Great, “Recensio vetusta" (ed. W. Kroll, Historia Alexandri Magni 
[Pseudo-Callisthenes]. Volumen I. Recensio vetusta [Berlin 1926] 27, 
33) 1.30.6 and 1.33.2, and “Recensio f" (ed. L. Bergson, Der griechische 
Alexanderroman. Rezension f [Stockholm 1965] 45, 50) 1.30 and 1.33; 
in Plut. De Is. et Os. 27-28, an equation between Sarapis and Πλούτων 
is attributed to Timotheos and Manetho in the court of Ptolemy I Soter, 
and said to be general practice in the author's time. An association with 
the Greek Pluto seems in keeping with the probable origin of Sarapis in 
the cult of the Egyptian Osiris. Sarapis is in turn invoked with the epi- 
thet Aióv in a gold lamella amulet of the early imperial period found at 
Rome (SEG 15.619 with 55.1068); on the pairing of the divinities see 
also O. Weinreich, “Aion in Eleusis," Archiv für Religionswissenschaft 19 
(1916-1919) 188-190. The epithet Πλουτώνιος is applied to δαίμονες more 
generally by Procl. /n R. p. 185, who refers to "intercourse with Plutonian 
daimones who enchant souls" ([δαι]μόνων συνουσίας Πλουτωνί[ων 
κ]ηλούντων τὰς ψυχάς). and to the imposition of “the bonds of Pluto" (oi 
Πλούτωνος δεσμοί) by such enchantment with “Plutonian gifts" (τοῖς 
Πλουτωνίοις δώροις). The divine name Πλούτω[νος] might also be 
read here; for references to Pluto on his own in the magical papyri see 
P.Oxy. 65.4468 verso 1.5 with commentary; for his underworld associates 
in general, see e.g. the invocation accompanying erotic magic, announcing 
the deposition of effigies with the θεοὶ χθόνιοι, including Persephone, in 
PGM P IV.335-344. For the seal, compare that with a design of Hekate, 
to be applied to ritual kollyria for use in an aggressive “slander” invo- 
cation (διαβολή), PGM P IV.2691-2693, σφράγιζε δακτυλίῳ δλοσιδήρῳ 
ὁλοστόμῳ ἔχοντι Ἑκάτην καὶ κύκλῳ τὸ ὄνομα: Βαρζου φερβα (“seal 
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with a ring of pure iron, fully tempered, bearing Hekate and around her the 
name 'Barzou pherba’’’). Hekate is herself invoked as a seal (σφραγισμός) 
in an erotic ἀγωγή, PGM P XXXVI.188-189, πεπληρομένον (l. πεπλη- 
ρωμένων) πάντων πᾶση{ς} σφραγισµέ (πᾶση {ς} for πᾶσι, the sugges- 
tion of an anonymous reviewer, is preferable to πάσῃ (c) in ed. princ. and 
πάσης in Preisendanz; oppaytopé: read from published plate; σφραγὶς 
dv ed. princ., σφραγισμῶν Preisendanz). 


33 μὴ χ[ε]ρ[σ]ί[ν]: μηχΓ]ρ[]ρ[ ed. princ. The reading μήλ[ῃ] would 
be nicely paralleled by PGM P IV.1070, ἐγχρίου μήλῃ χρυσῇ. but is 
palaeographically impossible here. For directions involving the hands cf. 
PGM P IL21, κ[λ]άδους δὲ δάφνης ἔχων ἐν χερσίν, in an invocation 
connected with dream-divination; P.Warr. 21.42-43 2 PGM P LXIL43-44, 
of a stone inscribed with ritual signs, for divination, συνπεριλαβὼν ταῖς 
δυσὶ χερσὶ δίωκε; PGM P III.720, a ritual object held in the hands (ἔχε 
ἐν ταῖς χερ[σίν]) in an uncertain context. More often the specification is 
of the left or right hand as the correct one in which to hold a ritual object, 
e.g. PGM P 1.58-59 (hawk's head in the right hand), 279-280 (ebony staff 
in the left hand, laurel twig as amulet in the right hand). Here the point 
appears to be the opposite, that the user's hands should not touch the ritual 
substance destined for application at all, but an intermediary should be 
used (see below). 


34 πτερῷ: ἑτέρῳ ed. princ. The feather here most likely serves as a 
vehicle to apply an ointment, as in PGM P IV.46-47, àn’ αὐτῆ[ς] ἐγχρείου 
πτερῷ ἴβεως τοὺς ὀφθαλμούς [σου] (“apply some of it with an ibis 
feather to your eyes"), with further directions that a hawk's feather may 
be substituted (πτερῷ ἱέρακος); here δὲ νεκρᾶς ε[ἴβεως] (1. ἴβεως) might 
be read in view of the feminine gender of the adjective, the specifica- 
tion of a dead specimen perhaps meant in the context of a sacred animal 
awaiting embalming. For the embalming of such an animal as a compo- 
nent of a ritual, in this case a fish, in erotic magic see ΡΒΜ EA 10070 + 
P.Leid. dem. I. 383 recto 13.3-12 and 31, ed. Griffith and Thompson (n. 6); 
similarly with a dung-beetle (κάνθαρος) in PGM P IV.750-771; and prob- 
ably also in the case of the wax hippopotamus wrapped in pure linen 
in PGM P XIII.308-314 (ed. R.W. Daniel, Pap.Colon. 19). A related set 
of instructions gives a similar treatment to the practitioner, at least as far 
as the wrappings, in a divination ritual in ΡΟΜΡΙΝ.176-177, περιστείλας 
σεαυτὸν νεκρικῷ τρόπῳ; cf. also the use of linen from a stone statue of 
Harpokrates in a temple, as a substrate for an amulet, in PGM P IV.1073- 
1075. 
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35-36 ἐκθροποιόν (1. ἐχθροποιόν): εκθρ ποιῶ ed. princ., “1. ἐχθρ(ούς)” 
in notes. The use of δέ in 2.35 suggests a continuation, with modifications, 
of the procedure introduced for the μίσηθρον in 2.30-34, which after all 
serves a similar aim. No parallels for the specific title used here are known, 
but a comparable effect is sought in e.g. the διάκοπος via Sethian invoca- 
tion in PGM P XII.365-375 (ed. R.W. Daniel, Pap.Colon. 19): instilling 
ἔχθρα and synonymous emotions between two male targets or a man and a 
woman. Noteworthy for the context is the mention by Charondas of 
Katane, ap. Stob. Flor. 4.2.24, of the peril to adulterous wives from 
daimones who cast out of the home and cause enmity (παρὰ δαιμόνων 
ἐξοικιστῶν καὶ ἐχθροποιῶν). 


36 ἐνκέφα[λον]: the brain is thus far unattested as an ingredient in 
aggressive magic in the Greek magical papyri; cf. the use of ram and ibis 
brains as burnt offerings (ἐπίθυε) in mantic invocations in PGM P IL45- 
47. 


37 συν[ο.4] ovyl: συγ[μίξα]ς σύν is possible, cf. PGM P XXXVI.363. 


NOTES ON PTOLEMAIC TEXTS 


Demokritos Kaltsas University of Cyprus 


Abstract. — Notes on the reading of three Ptolemaic letters, BGU 14.2418, 
P. Alex. 2, and P.Congr.XV 5, and of a Ptolemaic petition, SB 28.17175. 


BGU /4.2418 


In its present mutilated form, this letter from the late second century BC 
begins as follows (ll. 1-4 with BL 11.32 on 1. 2): τῶι ἀδελφ[ῶι χαίρειν] | 
καὶ ἐρρωμέ[νωι εὐτυχεῖν: yap]ltov ἐπανα[γνόντες ...] | tov vov[ + 11]; 
the next line, the fifth, without doubt belongs to the main part of the letter, 
which, according to the supplements printed by the editor (W.M. Brashear) 
in ll. 2-3, begins at the end of 1. 2. The reconstructed text of Il. 2-3 is 
translated as “Als (wir den Brief) ... (lasen)." But in that case one would 
at least have expected the article with χαρτίον; the text printed can only 
mean “having read a piece of paper ..." The supplement for 1. 2 is already 
somewhat too long (it results in a line of 23 letters as against 17 in 1. 1, 
securely supplemented!); adding τό is thus an unattractive solution. Nor 
do I see an obvious way of filling the lacunae in ll. 3-4 along the lines 
of "having read a letter from you / from NN." 

A different reconstruction is suggested by επανᾳα[ in 1. 3; its proximity 
to the opening greeting invites one to think of the verb ἐπανάγειν (cou- 
pled with an adverb) in the meaning “to get on (well or otherwise), to be 
(in a certain condition).” See LSJ Suppl. s.v. III 2: “εὖ è. enjoy health or 
prosperity, get on well, τῷ σώματι Apollon.Perg. Con. | pr.; sim., w. other 
advs. μετρίως, ἱκανῶς &., PTeb. 755.6 (ii BC), UPZ 110.6 (ii BC); στενῶς è. 
ib. 60.15 (ii BC)." On the development of this meaning see U. Wilcken on 
UPZ 1.60.15 with Brashear's note on BGU 16.2614.3. 

The Hellenistic usage in question was considered elegant enough to 
grace the openings of letters, both in wishes for the recipient's well-being 
and in connexion with the condition of the letter writer himself. For the 


! Further on there are lines of 25 letters (ll. 13 and 17), but these are more cursively 
written than what remains of ll. 1 and 2. See the scan under http://berlpap.smb.museum/ 
04799]. 
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first possibility see, e.g., the literary text adduced in LSJ, Apollonios of Perge 
(late third — early second century BC), Conica 1 pr.: Ἀπολλώνιος Εὐδήμῳ 
χαίρειν. Ei τῷ τε σώματι εὖ ἐπανάγεις καὶ τὰ ἄλλα κατὰ γνώμην ἐστί σοι, 
καλῶς ἂν ἔχοι, μετρίως δὲ ἔχομεν καὶ αὐτοί (vol. 1, p. 2.2-5 Heiberg?); 
further BGU 16.2614.1-3: Ἀθηνόδωρ[ος Σε]λεύκῳ τῷ [φιλτάτοι] | ἀδελφῶι 
πλεῖστα χαίρειν καὶ διὰ παντὸς] | ἐρρωμένῳ ἄριστα ἐπανάγειν wc 
[εὔχομαι], and similarly in nos. 2622, 2623, 2631, 2642, 2644, 2649 (all from 
the end of the first century BC or the beginning of the first century AD). 
For the second possibility see the papyri cited in LSJ, e.g., P.Tebt. 3.1.755.1- 
6: Ἡλιόδωρος Ἐπιδώρωι | χαίρειν. Ei ἔρρωσαι | καὶ τἆλλά σοι κατὰ 
λόγον | ἀπαντᾶι, εὖ fav} ἐστιν, | καὐτὸς δὲ μετρίως | ἐπανάγω (early 
second century BC), further UPZ 1.71.1-5 and 110.1-7 (both from the 
second century BC). 

If something of the sort did stand in the text here discussed, the space 
available indicates it will have been a short variant of the formula we saw 
in several texts in BGU 16: thus καὶ ἐρρωμέ[νωι + 5]ltiov ἐπανά[γειν' 
+ 4]ltov των [ + 11]lzov περὶ κτλ.., with the main part of the letter begin- 
ning only after ἐπανάγειν, perhaps with a genetivus absolutus (among 
other possibilities one could think of ἐπανά[γειν' ἐλθόν]!των τῶν [ + 5 
γραμμά]!των περὶ κτλ.). 

The ending -τιον before the infinitive must then belong to an adverb 
denoting the state in which it is wished the recipient of the letter may find 
himself. The only one I can think of is βέλτιον (cf. eb and ἄριστα in the 
parallels quoted above), and then for reasons of space something like kai 
ἐρρωμέ[νωι ἀεὶ βέλ]!τιον ἐπανά[γειν], “... to be in an ever better con- 
dition, to fare ever better." But I have found no exact parallel for this 
variation; for ἀεί with the comparative in a somewhat similar context see 
SB 22.15324.3-5: εὔχομαι πᾶσι τοῖς θεοῖς ὑγείηάν (I. ὑγίειάν) | [co]t 
δοναι (l. δοῦναι) - - - καὶ εὐπραίξίαν ἀεὶ µίζονα (l. μείζονα) παρὰ τοῖς 
βασιλεῦσι. 


P.Alex. 2 


Despite the loss on the right?, the gist of the letter between officials 
from the later third century BC (W. Clarysse at TM 77938) contained in 
lines 5-22 is clear: Diogenes informs Apollonios of the impending arrival 


2 I have not seen the new edition by M. Decorps-Foulquier and M. Federspiel (2008). 
3 Ca. 10 letters, as shown by the secure restoration in 1. 8. 
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of a group of officials under Isidoros to receive monies for the troops in 
Alexandria (ll. 5-11); Isidoros, warns the letter writer, has been losing his 
patience over repeated problems affecting the soldiers’ pay and will deal 
harshly with the officials responsible (amongst them Apollonios), should 
new trouble arise (Il. 11-18); so let Apollonios now do his part with all the 
greater zeal (Il. 18-22; the text most probably continued in a lost column). 

The text printed for 11. 10-19 is as follows (I have added the number of 
letters lost on the right, see n. 3): 


10 --- καὶ τὴν ca. 6 ἐν] 

11 Kavónoi πρόθεσιν πλείονα pey[ ca. 10 ] 

12 [... ]ῷσε περὶ τούτων. οὐκ ἀναγκα[ ca. 10 ] 

13 [...]... διαλαβὼν δὲ ὅτι πολλάκις ὃ Ἠσίδωρος ca. 3 ] 
14. [ἠγ]ανακτηκὼς ἐπὶ τῶι τοὺς στ[ρατιώτας ca. 2 ] 

15 [..]. εσθαι ἐν ταῖς δόσεσι τῶν ὀψωνίῳω[ν ca. 6 ἐὰν] 

16 συμβῆι τι τοιοῦτον οὐθενὸς ἀνέξετ[αι ca. 8 ] 

17 [...] χρήσεται τοῖς ὠλιγωρηκόσι τ[ ca. 10 ] 

[8. "edes ois ç ἀπωικηκόσι σπου/[ ca. 10 ] 

19 [... ]χθέντα παρακομισθῆι εἰς τ. [ ca. 10 ] 


The punctuation can be improved on; in Il. 10-13 read: 


10 --- καὶ τὴν ca. 6 ἐν] 

11  Κανώπωοι πρόθεσιν. Πλείονα µεγ[ ca. 10 ] 
12 [...]9σε περὶ τούτων οὐκ ἀναγκα[ ca. 10 ] 
13 [...]... διαλαβὼν δὲ κτλ. 


In 1. 11 the first part of the letter ends; with πλείονα a new thought begins, 
possibly something along the lines of *I am sure I hardly need write about 
this in greater detail” (1.6., because the seriousness of the situation should 
be immediately clear to Apollonios). The μέν after πλείονα corresponds 
to the δέ after διαλαβών in 1. 13; I cannot judge on the basis of the pho- 
tograph (pl. I in the volume) whether the last letter of pey could be a 
mutilated ny rather than a gamma; if the reading is to be retained, it can 
be explained as a case of assimilation to the following consonant, common 
enough in the third century BC (Mayser-Schmoll, Grammatik 1.1.205). 
For the Greek text one could offer exempli gratia the reconstruction 
Πλείονα μὲγ [γράφειν σα. 3] I [... Joos περὶ τούτων οὐκ GvayKa[tov 
ἡγησάμην] | [εἶν]αι (the last two letters were thus read by E.G. Turner, 
s. the edition ad loc.); at the beginning of 1. 12 πρὀς os suggests itself 
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(for γράφειν πρός τινα instead of γράφειν τινί see Mayser, Gramma- 
tik 2.2.267-268 and 359), but I cannot discern anything on the plate. 

With διαλαβών δέ (see above) a new period begins; its verb is probably 
lurking in σπου[ at the end of 1. 18, σπού[δασον ca. 5]. Directly after the 
imperative supply ὅπως or ἵνα (Mayser, Grammatik 2.1.250 [σπουδάζειν 
ὅπως]; 242 [σπουδάζειν ἵνα]; 255 [σπουδάζειν ὅπως ἄν]); the verb of the 
final clause is παρακομισθῆι in 1. 19. The participle διαλαβών (“under- 
standing that ...,” “considering that ...”; cf. W.Chr. 331 [= P.Tebt. 1.27 
cols. 1-3].42-43: ἔτι δὲ καὶ νῦν διαλαβὼν | μηδεμιᾶς τεύξεσθαι συν- 
γνώμης ὀλιγωρηθέντος τινὸς κτλ.) provides the motivation for the 
imperative: “Considering that ..., take care that ..." 

What Apollonios will do well to consider is expressed in two ὅτι- 
clauses (verbs in Il. 16 and 17); supply the particle connecting them at the 
beginning of 1. 17, οὐθενὸς ἀνέξετ[αι ca. 8] | [ἀλλὰ] χρήσεται κτλ. What 
Isidoros will not brook (1. 16) is not clear to me; one possibility is “no 
[more] excuses,” but I do not know how this was expressed; πρόφασις, 
used in other texts, is obviously unsuitable. Perhaps simply λόγου» But 
this needs to be studied further. 

In the context here discussed, ἀπωικηκόσι in |. 18 (dative plural of the 
masculine or neuter perfect participle of ἀποικεῖν) sounds very strange 
indeed. The photograph allows a different reading: the alpha belongs to 
the preceding word and the participle is ἠδικηκόσι or possibly ἠδικη- 
κόσιν (but it is perhaps only stray ink at the end that creates this last 
impression). An illuminating parallel is P.Köln 6.258.5-7: τοῖς yàp Kad’ 
ὀνιτινοῦν τρόπον ἐν τούτοις ὀλιγωρήσασιν προσενεχθησόµεθα | ὣς 
εἰς πραγμάτων λόγον ἠδικηκόσιν; *[m]it denen nämlich, die in diesen 
Dingen auf irgendeine Weise nachlássig sind, werden wir verfahren wie 
mit denen, die sich gegen die Staatsfinanzen vergangen haben," translates 
C. Romer. The word preceding our ἠδικηκόσι ends with -ta; before this 
I cannot read anything with certainty and thus can verify neither πράγ- 
ματα (e.g., περὶ τὰ πράγματα) nor an alternative such as τὰ μέγιστα 
(cf. P.Cair.Zen. 2.59160.6). Whatever the word used, it will have been 
preceded by ὡς or ὥσπερ; “but he will treat those that have neglected 
- - - as people who have committed the gravest crimes / who have hurt 
the interests of the State." 

To sum up: 


10 --- καὶ τὴν ca. 6 ἐν] 
11 Κανώπωι πρόθεσιν. Πλείονα μὲγ [γράφειν ca. 3 | 
12 [... ]ῷσε περὶ τούτων οὐκ ἀναγκα[ον ἡγησάμην] 
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13. [εῖν]αι' διαλαβὼν δὲ ὅτι πολλάκις 6 Ἰ[σίδωρος ca. 3 ] 
14 [ἠγ]ανακτηκὼς ἐπὶ τῶι τοὺς στ[ρατιώτας ca. 2 | 

15 [..]. εσθαι ἐν ταῖς δόσεσι τῶν ὀψωνίωῶ[ν ca. 6 ἐὰν] 
16 συμβῆι τι τοιοῦτον οὐθενὸς ἀνέξετ[αι ca. 8 ,] 

17 [ἀλλὰ] χρήσεται τοῖς ὠλιγωρηκόσι τ[ ca. 10 ] 

18. ael sees τα ἠδικηκόσι, σπού[δασον ca. 5 ] 

19 [... ]y0évta παρακοµισθηι εἰς τ. [ ca. 10 ] 


P.Congr.XV 5 


In this papyrus from 252 BC a man writes to his younger brother, 
Hippokrates, to apprise him of a letter he has sent in his interest to Zenon; 
a copy of that letter is appended (ll. 6-19, to be numbered and read with 
the extra line reported in BL 8.89). Zenon is presumably the well-known 
man from Kaunos, but the piece, extracted from mummy cartonnage’, 
does not itself belong to his archive (see Pap.Lugd.Bat. 21a, p. 72). 

Hippokrates is, as we learn from the second letter, [6 ἐπὶ τοῦ] | λογευ- 
τηρίου τοῦ ἐν Τούφει τοῦ Ἀφρ[οδιτοπολίτου] (Il. 6-7); apparently he 
has reason to fear he will be removed from this post (1. 10: ἀποστῆσ[αι]). 
Zenon is requested to see to it that he should be left there (1. 13: ἐᾶσαι 
τὸν Ἱπποκράτην [) and receives the usual promises of Hippokrates and the 
letter writer's consequent goodwill and services (ll. 13-18); that another 
letter has been written in the affair appears to be the last statement made 
(1. 18-19). 

A revised reading in l. 9 may serve to render the structure of the letter to 
Zenon somewhat clearer. The editor, John F. Oates, read ll. 6-13 as follows: 


6 --- Ἱπποκράτη[ς ô ἐπὶ τοῦ] 

7 λογευτηρίου τοῦ £v Τούφει τοῦ Ἀφρ[οδιτοπολίτου] 
8 ἐστὶν ἡμῶν νεώτερος ἀδ[ελφός. ca. 12 ] 

9 κει σοι, ἀντιγράψαις Ἡρακλ[ ca. 17 1 

10 τοῖς τραπεζίταις ἀποστῆσ[αι ca. 14 ] 

11 καταστῆσαι ἐπὶ τοῦ λογε[υτηρίου ca. 5? Καλῶς] 

12 ἂν οὖν ποιήσαις ἀντιγρά[ψαι ca. 14 ] 

13 ἐᾶσαι τὸν Ἱπποκράτην [ca. 17]? 


4 http://library.duke.edu/rubenstein/scriptorium/papyrus/records/614.html 

5 I have supplied an approximate number of lost letters on the basis of the secure supple- 
ments at the end of 1]. 6 and 7, but not all lines need have been exactly as long; 1. 11 seems 
to me quite satisfactorily reconstructed with Oates’ twelve-letter supplement (though in this 
case the text lost may have contained a blank space to mark off a new thought, as in 1. 18). 
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In 1. 9 I think the image (n. 4) allows the reading διότι γράψαις instead 
of ἀντιγράψαις; διότι is here, as often, used for ὅτι (Mayser, Gramma- 
tik 2.3.44-47), the verb is an optative of indirect speech; the clause must 
have been dependent on a verb (in a historical tense) in the part of l. 8 now 
lost. This reconstruction cannot easily be reconciled with the reading κει 
σοι at the beginning of 1. 9; Oates thought of [εἰ do]lket σοι but noted that 
there is practically no trace of the kappa. With some hesitation I propose 
reading [9]& μοι instead of κει σοι; the pronoun I take to be the indirect 
object of the lost verb at the end of 1. 8: “and he (Hippokrates) told me / 
informed me / let me know that you wrote, etc." 

As to the way the text continued after this, more work is required than 
I can at present do to decide between the two possibilities *- - - that you 
wrote to Herakl- [and NN], | the bankers, to remove [him (sc. Hippokrates)]” 
and “- - - that you wrote that Herakl- [has ordered] | the bankers to remove 
[him (sc. Hippokrates)]”’; the first one sounds to me more probable. In the 
lost part of 1. 10 nothing more important need have been contained than 
* [and that another man] (1. 10) | should be made head of the /ogeuterion 
(l. 11)." In 1. 12 ἀντιγρά[ψας] is more suitable than the infinitive; does 
the verb mean that Zenon should reply to the letter writer, assuring him 
that he wishes Hippokrates to stay put? Hippokrates or his brother would 
then be able to make use of such a letter as they saw fit. 

In Il. 13-14 ([ἀντι]]λαμβάνομεν Oates) I should prefer [ὑπο]ιλαμβάνομεν, 
with ἔσεσθαι in 1. 15 as the object; “for I reckon he (or it?) will be, etc.” 
In 1. 14 perhaps τούτου γ[ενομένου]|, “should this be done.” In 1. 15 
πειρά[σαντι] is hardly the most likely supplement. Conceivably ἔσεσθαι: 
πειρα[σόμεθα ca. 11] | αὐτοί τε τὰς χρείας σοι . [ca. 20] | ἐπιστέλληις 
τῶν κ... [σα. 21] | Ἱπποκράτης, the general sense being something like 
“I myself shall endeavour to serve you in anything you ask for, and so will 
Hippokrates, too (?)" (1 will not attempt to reconstruct the exact wording). 
For πειράσεσθαι in this context see the Zenon pieces P.Col. 3.11.11 and 
P.Mich. 1.10.10. 

To sum up: 


- - - Ἱπποκράτη[ς ὃ ἐπὶ τοῦ] 

λογευτηρίου τοῦ ἐν Τούφει tod Ἀφρ[οδιτοπολίτου]| 
ἐστὶν ἡμῶν νεώτερος ἀδ[ελφός. σα. 12 1] 

[δ]ἑ pot διότι γράψαις Ἡρακλί ca. 17 ] 


O 00-10 


9 See for such cases in the Zenon archive itself T.V. Evans, “The Optative at 
PMichZen 36. 3," ZPE 179 (2011) 218-220 with addendum in ZPE 180 (2012) 278. 
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10 τοῖς τραπεζίταις ἀποστῆσί[αι ca. 14 ] 

11 καταστῆσαι ἐπὶ τοῦ λογε[υτηρίου ca. 5? Καλῶς] 
12 ἂν οὖν ποιήσαις ἀντιγρά[ψας ca. 14 ] 

13 ἐᾶσαι τὸν Ἱπποκράτην [ca. 14° ὑπο-] 

14 λαμβάνομεν γὰρ τούτου γ[ενομένου ca. 9 ] 

15 χρηστόν σοι ἔσεσθαι πειρα[σόμεθα ca. 11 ] 


SB 26.17175 


Published in ZPE 139 (2002) 189-193 by Inger Louise Forselv, this peti- 
tion of 214/213 BC concerns unjustified demands by the state: Agathokles, 
the petitioner, has been or is being forced by the official Metrodoros to make 
a payment in connexion with crown land; as he states in his petition to the 
royal scribe, he has never in his life farmed land of that sort; he wants the 
costly misunderstanding cleared up. See Armoni, Studien ... 2357. 

Agathokles’ plea is contained in 1]. 13-20: ἀξιῶ οὖν σε, | ἐπειδὴ οὔκ 
εἰμι βασιλιἰκὸς γεωργὸς οὐδὲ γεγεἰώργηκα οὐδέποτε, | ἐπισκεψάμενον, 
εἰ ἠἰγνόησε ν΄ περὶ [[ . . Πτούτων, | βεβαιῶν, ἵνα μὴ εἰς τὸ | λοιπὸν 
πράσσομαι. The editor translates this as follows: “Hence, I request you, 
since I am not a royal farmer and also have never farmed (crown land), to 
investigate if he (sc. Metrodoros) was ignorant of these things, and to con- 
firm that I shall not be made to pay in future"; as she states in her appara- 
tus and commentary, she holds that βεβαιῶν in 1. 19 stands for the infinitive 
βεβαιοῦν and is the object of ἀξιῶ. She also comments on what may be a 
correction in l. 18. 

The photograph of the piece on p. 192 of the article, despite its unsat- 
isfactory quality, shows that the supposed epsilon of βεβαιῶν has a form 
hardly compatible with that letter, but reminiscent of upsilon in this hand. 
The scan below, obtained from the University of Michigan with the kind 
help of W. Graham Claytor, allows following revised reading for Il. 17-195: 
εἰ Hlyvont av, περιελεῖμ µε ἐκ τῶν | βυβλίων, “(1 request you - - - to 
investigate) whether there has been a mistake and to remove my name from 
the books.” Parallels abound; see for βυβλία / βιβλία in the significance 
“the books of a government office” P.Hib. 1.48.2-7: τὰ σπέρµα!τα τῶν 
διηγγυηµέίνων κλήρων τίνι ypóhy[a]o ἔδωκας; οὐ γὰρ | εὑρίσκω £v 


7 Ch. Armoni, Studien zur Verwaltung des ptolemáischen Àgypten. Das Amt des Basilikos 
Grammateus (Papyrologica Coloniensia 36; Paderborn 2012). 

8 See the image at the end of these notes; digitally reproduced with the permission of 
the Papyrology Collection, University of Michigan Library. 
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τοῖς βυ|βλίοις; for περιαιρεῖν P.Cair.Zen. 2.59147.1-4 (καλῶς ἂν | 
Toroa - - - περιελὼν ἐκ TOD εἰκασμοῦ ὃν | ἐγὼ φέρω παρειληφὼς 
oitov; “Mys asks Zenon to strike out from the estimate the quantities of 
corn of which Mys reports reception," paraphrases Edgar); for the assim- 
ilation in περιελεῖν Mayser-Schmoll, Grammatik 1.1.204. For ἀγνοεῖν in 
connexion with the ignorance of officials and with mistakes resulting 
therefrom cf. P.Tebt. 1.31.16-19: παρακεχωρημένος τὸν Μενάνδρ[ο]υ 
τοῦ Πανταύχου | κλῆρον - - -, τ[ῶ]ν δὲ | πρὸς ταῖς γραμματε[ί]α[ι]ς 
ἀγνοούντων τὴν γεγονυῖαν οἰκονομίαν καὶ ἔτι | ἀναγραφόντων τὸν 
κλῆρον εἰς τὸν Μένανδρον, ἀξιῶ κτλ.., and the vaguer usage in cases like 
P.Amh. 2.31.13-15 τοῦ δὲ τοπογραμματέως | ἐντάσσοντος διὰ τῆς ἑαυτοῦ 
ὑπογρα(φῆς) τά τε μέτρα καὶ τὰς γειτνίας καὶ προσδιασαφοῦντος μηδὲν | 
ἐν τούτοις ἠγνοῆσθαι. For the use of the passive ἠγνόηται without a sub- 
ject see Mayser, Grammatik 2.3.3; Gildersleeve, Syntax 1.38 (5 76)”. 

In 1. 20 I think the normal form πράσσωμαι can be read without 
difficulty. 


? B.L. Gildersleeve, Syntax of Classical Greek from Homer to Demosthenes | (New York 
1900). 


NEW EDITIONS OF TWO RENT RECEIPTS 
FROM THE ARCHIVE OF MIKKALOS' 


W. Graham Claytor Hunter College of the City University of New York 
and Mohamed G. Elmaghrabi Alexandria University 


Abstract. — Re-editions of two rent receipts, BGU 13.2344 and P.Lond. 2.151 
(p. 215), from the archive of Mikkalos, a Roman-period landowner from 
Karanis. 


A new reading of the rent receipt BGU 13.2344 shows that it belongs to 
the small archive of Mikkalos, son of Ptolemaios alias Petheus the elder, a 
landowner from the village of Karanis, whose papers span the years 74-105. 
P.Lond. 2.151 (p. 215) is another rent receipt written in the same hand as 
the Berlin papyrus, which can also be connected to the archive. Below, we 
offer re-editions of these two papyri, along with a list of archive texts. 


# Text Date (CE) Type 

1 P.Lond. 2.146 descr. (p. xiv) 74 Declaration of land 

2 BGU 13.2344=1 77/78, 89/90, or 105/106 Receipt for rent 

3 P.Lond. 2.151 (p.215)=2 87/88 (?) Receipt for rent 

4 P.Lond. 2.141 (p. 181) 88 Cession of land 

5 BGU 11.2017 ca. 88 Declaration of land 

6 P.Lond. 2.142 (p. 203) 28 Nov. 95 Return of loan 

7 P.Lond. 2.143 (p. 204) 97 Return of remaining pledge 
8 P.Lond. 2.162a descr. (p. xv) ca. 98/99 Loan 

9 P.Lond. 2.172 (p. 205) 105 Return of loan 


Table 1: The archive of Mikkalos, son of Ptolemaios alias Petheus the elder? 


! We thank Paul Heilporn and the two anonymous reviewers for their comments. Both 
documents are republished from digital images. The images of BGU 13.2344 are published 
courtesy of the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin — Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussammlung 
and the image of P.Lond. 2.151 is published courtesy of the British Library. 

? The Archive of Mikkalos is listed in Trisgmegistos Archives (http://www.trismegis- 
tos.org/arch) under TM Arch 602; Claytor is preparing full editions of #1 and #8 along with 
a discussion of the archive. 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 55 (2018) 219-227. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.55.0.3285019 
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1. Rent Receipt 


P.Berl. inv. 21470 14.6 x 7.4 cm Arsinoite nome 
BGU 13.2344 77/78, 89/90, or 105/106 CE 


The papyrus is broken at the top right and bottom, with lesser damage 
along three vertical fold lines. A horizontal fold is visible between lines 5 
and 6. The sheet has generous margins at the top and left and a narrow 
right margin. The quick and experienced handwriting is typical of the first 
century; the same writer is responsible for the rent receipt P.Lond. 2.151 
(p. 215), re-published below (2). The verso contains the document's title, 
possibly written in a different hand. 

This receipt for the rent of olive crops was issued by a Diodora, acting with 
her husband as guardian. The name of Diodora's husband was read in the 
editio princeps as Didymos, son of Pasion: Διδύμου τες (l. τοῦ) Πασίων(ος). 
Instead, we read the anomalous τες as tovo, with the sigma being the first 
letter of the patronymic: Διδύμου τοῦ Σᾳραπίἰωνοί(ς). In light of this new 
reading, Diodora and Didymos can be identified as the husband and wife 
attested in P.Lond. 2.141 (p. 181) (June 3, 88 CE), where the pair cede 12 3/4 
arouras to Mikkalos, son of Ptolemaios alias Petheus the elder. The lessee in 
our text, identified by the single name Mikkalos, is no doubt the same man. 

The receipt is dated to a tenth year of an unspecified imperial reign (see 
notes to Il. 9 and 11) and was assigned by its editor to the early first cen- 
tury on the basis of handwriting. Since Mikkalos was born around 50 CE 
(P.Lond. 2.142.6; 143.7-8), and his documents fall within the years 74 and 
105, the dating needs to be pushed forward. If the crop that Mikkalos is 
renting here belonged to the land that Diodora and her husband ceded to 
him in 88 CE (P.Lond. 2.141), this would establish a terminus ante quem, 
and the tenth year could be attributed to Vespasian's reign, i.e. 77/78 CE. 
In the absence of definite evidence of this connection, however, the reigns 
of Vespasian, Domitian, or even Trajan could come into play. 


— Διοδώρα [Ἠρακλείδου] 
τ[οῦ] καὶ Ἀραβί[ωνος] 
μετὰ κυρίου τοῦ ἀνδρ[ὸς] 
Διδύμου τοῦ Σᾳραπίωνο(ς) 

5. Μικόλοι χαί(ρειν). ἀπέχω 
παρὰ σοῦ τ[ὸ]ν φόρον 
Ov ἐμισθώσας ἐλαι- 
κῶν καρπῶν τοῦ 
δι[ε]λθόντος ἐνάτου 

10 ἔτ[ου]ς ἐκπεπτοκότων 
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εἰς τὸ ἐνεστ[ὸ]ς δέ[κα]τον 
ἔ[το]ς {καρπῶν} σοῦ 
ὑπολογήσαντος .[...] 


[e eo Dates ee μμ 


Verso — 
15 (2nd hand?) ἀποχ(ὴ) Διοδ[ώρας] 


4 σᾳραπιων» pap. 5 χαι- ραρ. 7 l ἐμισθώσω 10 Ι. ἐκπεπτωκότων 15 aroy pap. 


© Staatliche Museen zu Berlin — Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussammlung 
Scan: Berliner Papyrusdatenbank P 21470 
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“Diodora, [daughter of Herakleides] alias Arabion, with her husband 
Didymos, son of Sarapion, as guardian, to Mikalos, greetings. I have 
received from you the rent for the olive crops of the ninth year, which have 
matured in the present tenth year, which you leased, with you deducting ... 

(Verso) Receipt of Diodora." 


1-2 Διοδώρα [Ἠρακλείδου] | τ[οῦ] καὶ Ἀραβί[ωνος]: Διοδώρα 
[ ca. 8 ] | τ[οῦ] καὶ Apa .. [.]. [ οᾱ. 6] ed.pr. Diodora's patronymic can 
be restored from P.Lond. 2.141.3 (p. 181) (June 3, 88). 

4 Διδύμου τοῦ Lapariwvo(s): Διδύμου τες (1. τοῦ) Παείων(οο) 


ed.pr. The editor's τες should be read as τουσ, with του resembling the 
same word in lines 3 and 8. 


tov (1. 3) tov (1. 8) 


Consequently, the sigma should belong to the patronymic, which can be read 
as Σᾳραπίωνο(ς) rather than Πασίωνίος). Above the nu of Σαᾳραπίωνο(ς) 
are two traces: one is a hook-shaped stroke that should be the tail of rho 
from ἀνδρ[ός] in the previous line; the second appears to be a small 
omicron marking the abbreviated genitive. 

In this private note of hand, Didymos is identified by a single name and 
single patronymic. In contrast, the notarial contract P.Lond. 2.141.2 (p. 181) 
records the full double names of Didymos and his father: Λίδυμος ô καὶ 
Διόδωρος Ἀκουσιλάου τοῦ καὶ Σαραπίωνος τοῦ Ἀρτεμιδώρου. Didymos 
alias Diodoros is likewise fully identified in the property declaration 
BGU 11.2017 (ca. 88), where we learn further that he was a metropolite 
registered in the quarter of Sekneptuneion. 


6 φόρον. Rent on crops could consist of money, produce (especially 
oil in the case of olives), or a combination of the two. 
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7-8. ἐλαικῶν καρπῶν: . νταικῶν ed.pr., noting that “éAaucov is impos- 
sible.” λαι at line end, however, is unobjectionable (for the lambda ligature, 
cf. δι[ε]λθόντος, |. 9). Initial epsilon is indeed troublesome: there is an extra 
stroke after the final si gma of ἐμισθώσᾳς, and an apparent upright before 
the lambda of λαι. Nevertheless, the editor's . νταικῶν does not lead to 
a sensible reading. Nor do other readings, such as qoivílkov, convince: 
normally καρπῶν is modified by an adjective in this position (φοινίκινος or 
φοινικικός for the date crop: e.g., P-Hamb. 1.5 and P.Heid. 4.329), although 
a genitive noun would provide the equivalent sense (cf. BGU 11.2127.8 
and 13). In the Arsinoite nome, leases of crops (καρποί) are generally lim- 
ited to olives and dates (olives: P.Ryl. 4.600, 8 BCE; SB 16.13012, 42 CE; 
SB 22.15346, 88/89 CE; P.Mich. 9.561, 102 CE; BGU 11.2035, 129 CE; 
P.Ryl. 2.97, 139 CE; BGU 13.2333, 142/3 CE; P.Warr. 12, 179 CE; 
P.Lond. 2.151 [p. 215] = 2, II CE; P.Bodl. 1.85, II CE; dates: P.Mich. 12.630, 
38 CE; BGU 2.591, 50 CE; P.Hamb. 1.5, 89 CE; BGU 3.862, 154 CE; 
P. Mich. 12.631, 158 CE; olives and dates together: SB 16.13008 and 13009, 
144 CE; PSI 1.33 and P.Phil. 12, 150/1or 173/4 CE; BGU 2.603, 168 CE), 
although acanthus fruit is found in SB 20.14314 (26 CE). For bibliography 
on such leases, see P.Bodl. 1.85, introduction. 


9 ἐνάτου: ἑνδε[κ](άτου) ed.pr. Cf. 1. 11. 


10 ἐκπεπτοκότων: ε[ι]σπ[ε]πτοκότων ed.pr. The verb ἐκπίπτω is 
expected in this phrase (cf. P.Lond. 2.151.6-7 [= 2 below] with BL 1.264), 
and the image shows that the papyrus actually has ἐκ: 


What was taken as sigma is in fact the right hook of kappa (the left hasta 
is mostly missing in the lacuna), as in the word καρπῶν in 1. 12: 


Although it is clear that the participle here qualifies καρπῶν (as in 
P.Lond. 2.151 = 2), the translation offered by the ed.pr. suggests rather that 
it qualifies φόρος: “I have received from you the rent for the past eleventh 
year due in the present twelfth year for the . . . . fruit which you leased.” 
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That the participle usually modifies καρπός is made clear from lease appli- 
cations (e.g., BGU 2.591.8-13: βουλόμεθα μισθώσασθαι τοὺς ἐκπεπτῶ- 
κότας εἰς τὸ τρίτον ἔτος ... φοινεικίνους καρπούς; cf. BGU 11.2035.6- 
11), although there are some ambiguous cases, such as P.Warr. 12.7-8 
(where we would correct ἐκπεπτοκότος to ἐκπεπτωκότων, agreeing with 
καρπὸν [/. καρπῶν], rather than the editor's ἐκπεπτωκότα, agreeing with 
τὸν φώρον [/. φόρον]) and P.Soter. 6.14, where the referent of ἐκπεπτοκότος 
is not exactly clear (the editor corrects to ἐκπεπτωκότα, agreeing with τὸν 
φόρον inl. 11; the word καρπός is not present but may have been implied). 


11 δέ[κα]του: δω[δέ]κ(ατον) ed. pr. 
12 (καρπῶν). The second καρπῶν is superfluous: cf. e.g. text 2 below. 


13 σοῦ | ὑπολογήσαντος. This expression is mainly used for deduct- 
ing the seed (cf. e.g. P.Mich. 3.196.13-14; 199.13-14; P.Soter. 18.7-9; 
20.8-10;21.10-12); in one instance a tax is involved (P.Soter. 19.8-9). 
If the reading ἐλαικῶν in Il. 6-7 is accepted, however, a reference to seed 
would not fit here. On the other hand, in leases of crops no obligation 
concerning the payment of taxes is attested so far. Perhaps it refers here to 
an advanced payment that is now deducted from the rent. 


15 ἁἀποχίὴ) Διοδ[ώρας]: ἆποχ [ - - - ] εν. “Receipt of Diodora,” 
i.e. the receipt issued by Diodora. Usually such titles on the back of chei- 
rographa refer to the holder of the receipt, that is, the payer / addressee 
(e.g., P.Wisc. 2.57; P.Fay. 88; P.Tebt. 2.396), but cf. P.Cair.Mich. 2.15 
(Karanis, 148-149), where ἁποχὴ Κράτους appears to refer to issuer of 
the receipt, called [Πα]γκράτεις on the recto. 


2. Rent Receipt 


P.Lond. inv. 151 12.1 x 9.5 cm Arsinoite nome 
P.Lond. 2.151 (p. 215) 87/88 (?) CE 


The papyrus preserves top, left, and right margins and is broken at the 
bottom, with the loss of perhaps one line. Five horizontal folds are visible, 
and the papyrus likely broke along a sixth at the bottom. The document 
is written in the same hand as 1 above. The writer's periodic redipping 
of the pen is evident in the variation between lines with thinner and thicker 
strokes, along with some ink splotches and spills. The papyrus is mounted 
on a backing, and we have not seen the verso. 
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In this document, Didymos acknowledges the receipt of rent from his 
lessee, Petheus the elder. The rent for the olive crops from orchards 
situated around Karanis and Psenharpsenesis amounts to three metretai 
of olive oil, which is augmented (according to our heavily dotted reading) 
by a “gift” (θαλλός) of one artaba of green olives. The landowner Didy- 
mos can be identified as the husband of Diodora in text 1, while Petheus 
the elder is likely Mikkalos’ father (see notes to line 1). 


— Δίδυμος Πεθεῖ πρεσβυτέρῳ 
χαί(ρειν). ἀπέχω παρὰ σοῦ τὸν 
φόρον àv ἐμισθῴσω ἐλαι- 
ώνων nep) Καρανίδα καὶ 
5. Ψεναρψένησιν καρπῶν 
τοῦ διελθόντος ς (ἔτους) ἐκπε- 
πτοκότων εἰς τὸ ἐνεστὸς 
ζ (ἔτος) ἐλαίου μετρητὰς τρεῖς 
(γίνονται) με(τρηταὶ) [y] καὶ θᾳλλὸν ἑλ(αιῶν) (ἀρτάβην) a. 
10 (ἔτους) ζ [Αὐ]τοκράτ[ο]ρ[ος| Καίσαρος 
[Δομιτιανο]ῦ Σεβαστοῦ Γερμανικοῦ 


£ 
2 χαι- pap., τόν corr. ex τῶν 6-7 l. ἐκπεπτωκότων 9 jt pap. 


“Didymos to Petheus the elder, greetings. I have received from you 
the rent for the crops, which you leased, of the past 6th year, which have 
matured in the present 7th year, of the olive orchards around Karanis and 
Psenharpsenesis, namely, three metretai of oil, which comes to 3 metretai, 
and a gift of 1 artaba of olives. Year 7 of Imperator Caesar [Domitianus] 
Augustus Germanicus [month, day]." 


1 Δίδυμος. Given that this receipt is written in the same hand as 1, 
we identify this Didymos as the landowner Didymos alias Diodoros, son 
of Akousilaos alias Sarapion: see 1 introduction and |. 4 n. 


— Πεθεῖ πρεσβυτέρῳ. The name Petheus is common in Mikkalos* 
family. It is borne by his brother, father, and grandfather, but πρεσβύτερος 
is only attached to his father, whose full name was Ptolemaios alias Petheus 
the elder (full name used as patronymic: P.Lond. 2.146.3-4; P.Lond. 2.141.4; 
BGU 11.2017.4-5; Ptolemaios alone as patronymic: P.Lond. 2.142.6; 
P.Lond. 2.143.7; P.Lond. 2.172.1-2). 
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2 χαί(ρειν): [χαίρ](ειν) ed.pr. 
- παρὰ σοῦ τόν (BL 1.264): παρ᾽ αὐτῶν ed.pr. 


3-4 ἐλαιώνων. The correction of ἐλαι]ώνων to ἐλι]ώνων (BL 1.264) 
is to be rejected; the /ambda is closely ligatured to the preceding epsilon 
but can be distinguished from the following alpha. 


3-5 ἐλαιώνων περ) Καρανίδα καὶ | Ψεναρψένησιν. In P.Lond. 2.141 
(88 CE), Didymos and his wife Diodora sell olive orchards in these two 
locales to Mikkalos. 


5 Ψεναρψένησιν. On this hamlet, a dependency of Karanis, see 
H. Geremek, Karanis. Communauté rurale de | "Égypte Romaine au Ile- 
Ille siécle de notre ére (Wroclaw 1969) 22-23 and E.A. Selim, Pap. 
Congr.XXVII, 1973-1980. 


5-7 καρπῶν ... ἐκπειπτοκότων. On this phrase, see 1.10n. above. 
6 τοῦ: [τοῦ] ed.pr. 


6-7] ἐκπειπτοκότων (BL 1.264): εισπεπτ . otov (l. εἰσπεπτωκότων) 
ed.pr. 


9 καὶ θᾳλλὸν ἑλ(αιῶν) (ἀρτάβην) α: Ka.... ed.pr. For the term 
θαλλός in the context of landlord/tenant relations, see LSJ s.v., A.III and 
M. Haentjens, *Die Sonderabgaben in den Pachturkunden aus dem rómi- 
schen Ägypten,” Tyche 16 (2001) 27-44, especially 30. 


10-11 (ἔτους) ζ [Αὐ]τοκρ[ά]τ[ορος] Καᾳΐσαρος Ι[Δομιτιανο]ῦ Σεβα- 
στοῦ Γερμανικοῦ. The final dating clause is defective and difficult to read 
due to Verschleifung in 1. 11. The secure Αὐτοκράτορος Καίσαρος in 1. 10 
and Petheus the elder's date of birth in ca. 30 or earlier (based on his son 
Mikkalos’ birth in ca. 50: 1, introduction) leave three options: Vespasian 
(74/75), Domitian (87/88), and Trajan (103/104). Of these Domitian is the 
most attractive. Vespasian's titulature ends with Σεβαστοῦ, which would 
require a different interpretation of what is read as Γερμανικοῦ at the end 
of the line; since it is written in Verschleifung, the month Γερµανικείου 
would be possible, but µηνός cannot be read before this, whether abrevi- 
ated or written in full. To read Trajan's titulature would require [Népova 
Τραιανο]ῦ at the beginnng of 1. 11, which is a bit long for the lacuna. 
Admittedly, the beta of Σεβαστοῦ is awkward, but this reading seems ines- 
capable no matter which titulature is restored. On the whole, then, we prefer 
to attribute this text to the reign of Domitian, whose seventh year was 87/88. 
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MOUCHIS AND ITS CROCODILES: 
TOPOGRAPHY, TOPONYMY, AND ΤΗΕΟΝΥΜΥ! 


Andreas Winkler University of Oxford and Stockholm University 


Abstract. — This paper revisits the location of Mouchis, a village in the 
division of Polemon in the Fayum, whose exact whereabouts have been 
the subject of some debate. In this connection, the toponym’s development 
from Demotic and Greek to Coptic and Arabic is reconsidered. Additionally, 
the paper provides an overview of the settlement, which was an important 
regional administrative and economic centre. The article also discusses the 
etymology and background of one of the local crocodile gods of Mouchis, 
Sokonporchnoubis, attested in at least four documents, which partly come 
from the site in question or its vicinity. 


Introduction 


It is not uncommon to encounter in the written sources from Graeco- 
Roman Egypt settlements whose exact whereabouts are unknown. That 
a straightforward location of these cannot easily be found depends on 
several factors. These include onomastic changes, sparse information from 
primary-source texts, and lack of archaeological materials that can be con- 
nected directly with the site in question. The papyri are of course often an 
exception if discovered in a proper archaeological context, but the docu- 
ments might have been found in another place than originally drafted; 
papyri can travel, in both antiquity and modern times. One settlement 
that represents this problem is Μοῦχις, a village (κώμη; dmj; τιμι) in 
the division of Polemon in the Fayum.? Although Mouchis is known to 


! Į would like to thank Ake Engsheden, Brendan Haug, and Michael Zellmann-Rohrer 
for discussing with me the content of this paper. The comments of the two anonymous 
reviewers have also improved the argument of this paper markedly. Any mistakes are my 
own responsibility. 

> See, e.g., P.Mich. 18, pp. 92-93 and 96-97; P.Sorb. 3, pp. 101-102; Calderini, Diz. 
geogr. 3.301-302; Suppl. 1.200; Suppl. 2.126; Suppl. 3.76; Suppl. 4.88; Suppl. 5.62-63; 
H. Melaerts, “Une liste de villages de la Méris de Polémón," in H. Melaerts, C. Saerens, 
and R. De Smet (eds.), /n Honorem Aloysi Gerlo (Leuven 1997) 172-177; Timm 889-90; 
H. Verreth, Toponyms in Demotic and Abnormal Hieratic Texts from the Sth Century BC to 
the 5th Century AD (Cologne and Leuven 2011) 440; K. Wessely, Topographie des Faijtim 
(Arsinoites Nomus) in griechischer Zeit (Vienna 1904) 107-108. See also K. Vandorpe, 
Egyptische geografische elementen in Griekse transcriptie (Leuven 1988) 114-117. 
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have been a significant regional centre, the exact position of this settlement 
is still undetermined. Nonetheless, it has at least been recognised that the 
locality should be sought in the northern part of the meris (see below). 


The Toponym 


The Egyptian name of Mouchis, as preserved in the Demotic sources, 
appears most commonly as P3-mhj (e.g., P.Brit.Mus. EA 10650.2°), 
Pr-mhj (e.g., P.Count. 8.16-17), or similar.* The different renderings are 
usually taken as variant spellings since the masculine definite article p3 
and the sign [transliterated as pr, “domain, enclosure, house,”° in 
the unstressed form, were, with a few exceptions, pronounced in a simi- 
lar way.° This means that the article could be written as the noun, and 
this orthography is particularly frequent in geographical names. 

Under this name and its variants, the settlement is generally supposed to 
be attested from the Ptolemaic period until at least Medieval times, when it 
appears, for instance, in administrative documents’ and "Utman al-Nabulsi’s 
account of the Fayum, Kitab tarih al-Fayyüm wa-biladihà, written in AD 
1245.8 The toponym is even mentioned in later sources, from the 15th cen- 
tury AD.’ Thereafter the site seems to have disappeared from the written 
record, at least under this name. 


3 See P.Sorb. 4, p. 44; G. Baetens, *Demotic Petitioning," JJP 44 (2014) 48-49, 
59-60, 62-63, and 66. 

4 The alleged spelling *P3-mwhjs (BL Dem. 1.225; Verreth [n. 2] 440) in P-Hawara 14.6 
should in fact be read without a final s; the village name is written with two determina- 
tives, a house and a geographical determinative. The house determinative can occasionally 
resemble the tripartite s in Demotic, but the two signs should not be conflated. 

5 Erichsen, Glossar, 132-134. 

€ E.g., G. Fecht, Wortakzent und Silbenstruktur. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
dgyptischen Sprache (Glückstadt, Hamburg, and New York 1960) 83; D.B. Redford, “The 
Pronunciation of Pr in Late Toponyms," JNES 22 (1962) 119-122; A. Roccati, “Remarque 
sur le graphème [— au Moyen empire," Revue d'égyptologie 21 (1969) 151-153. 

7 E.g., doc. nos. 2, 10, and 44 in Ch. Gaubert and J. M. Mouton, Hommes et villages du 
Fayyoum dans la documentation papyrologique arabe (X* — XI* siécles) (Geneva 2014). 

* See, e.g., G. Salmon, ^ Répertoire géographique de la province du Fayyoüm d’après le 
Kitab Tarikh al-Fayyoüm d'An-Náboulsi," B/FAO 1 (1901) 64. For a more recent discussion, 
see J. Keenan, “Fayyum Agriculture at the End of the Ayyubid Era: Nabulsi's Survey," in 
A.K. Bowman and E. Rogan (eds.), Agriculture in Egypt from Pharaonic to Modern Times 
(Oxford 1999) 287-299; id., "Landscape and Memory: al-Nabulsi's Ta'rikh al-Fayyum," 
BASP 42 (2005) 203-212. 

? M. Ramzi, Al-Qamüs al-gugrafi li-I-bilád al-misriyya min ‘ahd qudamda’ al-misriyin 
ila sanat 1945 (Cairo 1953-1954) 1.253. 
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In Coptic, it is referred to as TMO «yi, which survived as Dimūšiya 
(or Dumüsiya) in Arabic.!° Although the village's name in Demotic comes 
from the masculine noun mhj, “granary, storehouse,” !! the Coptic and the 
subsequent Arabic successors may suggest that a feminine word forms the 
basis of the toponym in question, according to C. Peust.!* This gives pause 
as to the identification of the variants of the name. Nonetheless, that the 
Coptic TMoya)! and Greek Μοῦχις indisputably refer to the same local- 
ity is proven by, inter alia, the Coptic-Greek papyrus CPR 4.169, in which 
each name appears in the respective section. 

It is conceivable that T- at the beginning of TMO «JI was perceived by 
speakers of Coptic as a feminine article, although the interpretation would 
be etymologically incorrect. No derivative of the word mhj is preserved in 
Coptic, and thus it is possible that the masculine noun was reinterpreted 
as a feminine one in the Fayum once the word had fallen out of use from 
the common Egyptian vocabulary, sometime after the Roman conquest 
of Egypt. That TMOYy«y! can resemble a feminine noun depending on its 
ending is probably of secondary or no importance in this case; there is 
no want of masculine words that have the same final vowel in Fayumic.? 
Additionally, the masculine article survived in nearby localities whose 
names were based on the same root. 

In the Graeco-Roman period, villages with similar names and proposed 
etymology are found throughout the Nile Valley; for instance, in the Oxy- 
rhynchite'^ and Lycopolitan nomes.P There appear to be two main lines of 
development in the pronunciation of toponyms based on the Egyptian root 


10 Timm 889-890. See also G. Khan, Selected Arabic Papyri (Oxford 1992) 53-55. 

!! Erichsen, Glossar, 176-177. Settlements with such names are known already from 
the Old Kingdom (e.g., H. Gauthier, Dictionnaire des noms géographiques contenus dans 
les textes hiéroglyphiques [Cairo 1925-1931] 3.59). 

12 C. Peust, Die Toponyme vorarabischen Ursprungs im modernen Ägypten. Ein Katalog 
(Góttingen 2010) 36-37. 

13 See, e.g., F. Lexa, “Le genre des substantifs démotiques," in Mélanges Maspero 
(Cairo 1943) 1.401-411; P. Nagel, *Das Einwirkung des Griechischen auf die Entstehung der 
koptischen Literatursprache," in F. Altheim and R. Stiehl (eds.), Christentum am Roten Meer 
(Berlin and New York 1971) 1.327-355. See also W. Brunsch, “Zum vermeintlichen Genus- 
wechsel im Koptischen unter Einflu8 des Griechischen,” ZAS 110 (1983) 122-126, for the 
change of gender between older stages of Egyptian and Coptic. The fact that we are deal- 
ing with a toponym does not explain the change, even if there are a few rare cases where 
a place name based on masculine nouns become appreciated as feminine ones in Coptic 
(cf. H. Willems and W. M. Mohammad, “A Note on the Origin of the Toponym al-Barsha, " 
JEA 96 [2010] 235, n. 15). 

14 E.g., A. Benaissa, Rural Settlements of the Oxyrhynchite Nome: A Papyrological 
Survey (Cologne and Leuven 2012) 196-197. 

15 Calderini, Diz.geogr. 3.302 
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mhj. It is evident that a similar phonetic process to the one in the Fayum 
occurred in the case of the homonymous settlement in the Heracleopolite 
Nome. There the village known as Μοῦχις in the Graeco-Roman period 
also became Dimüsiya in Arabic.!^ This indicates that the article was origi- 
nally not pronounced in the Fayum or the Heracleopolite nome, or it was 
at least kept separate from the toponym; the Greek spelling does not 
reproduce the masculine article, and there is no trace of it in the later 
forms of the toponym. But the masculine article, which was clearly writ- 
ten out in Egyptian, was retained in the Greek rendering of this place 
name in, for instance, the Coptite!" and Panopolite nomes.!? This suggests 
that the article became part of the toponym in the latter two localities, 
which both were called Πμοῦχις in Greek and probably referred to as 
πµογωε or πµοω (vel sim.) in Coptic.'? In these instances, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that the initial rr was often correctly understood as a 
masculine definite article by native speakers of Egyptian. The difference 
between the Greek renderings with the masculine definite article and 
those without is not geographical, i.e. they do not follow, for instance, a 
north-south divide. Place names based on the same root but rendered dif- 
ferently in Greek are occasionally found in the same nome, such as in the 
Hermopolite nome, where there was both a Μοῦχις and a Πμοῦχις (e.g., 
PJena 2.8.4; 2.26.2; 2.35.26). It cannot presently be completely excluded 
that the same village was referred to in slightly different ways, but in light 
of the context of the quoted texts this appears a less palatable solution. 
There is a more cogent explanation for the Coptic version TMOY JI 
and the Arabic successor Dimüsiya of Μοῦχις than supposing a random 
change of gender or proposing an alternative etymology of the root in 
question. It is possible that the toponym under discussion, i.e. TMOY W1, 
derives from a collocation consisting of the two words, dmj, “village, 
town, "?? and mhj. Ostensibly the settlement would have been referred 
to colloquially as dmj (n) (p3j-mhj, “The Village Mouchis," in Egyptian, 
perhaps as early as the Graeco-Roman period. One can compare it with 
the often-encountered Greek phrase κώμη Μούχεως found in papyri. A 
reason for doing so would be to distinguish the locality from a regular 
barn or storehouse. With time, the second syllable of dmj would have been 


16 E.g., M.R. Falivene, The Herakleopolite Nome: A Catalogue of the Toponyms 
(Atlanta 1998) 132-133; Peust (n. 12) 132. 

17 PJena 2.26 introd.; Calderini, Diz.geogr. 4.163; Gauthier (n. 11) 2.48; Timm 1986- 
1987. 

18 PJena 2.26 introd.; Calderini, Diz.geogr. 4.163. 

1? Cf. Peust (n. 12) 37; Timm 1986-1987. Cf., however, Fecht (n. 6) 105-106. 

20 Erichsen, Glossar, 632-633. 
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reduced, assimilating to the first one in mhj. The intervening indirect geni- 
tive n would have been pronounced as m following standard Egyptian 
phonetic rules and, between the two nouns, would have been absorbed 
through elision. This process would thus give rise to the later form of the 
name as it is preserved in Coptic and Arabic. Such an etymology would, 
furthermore, not be unique since there are a number of Egyptian topo- 
nyms in Arabic that appear to be fashioned in a similar manner. Many 
modern toponyms beginning with Dam-, Dim-, or Dum- can be traced 
back to such an origin. Examples include Damanhür in the Delta, which 
derives from (rr)TIMeN2« p < P3-dmj-(n)-Hr?! or Dam&ir < TeMx1p,? 
where the first element Tem- is an unstressed form of Me, *village."?? 


Village Life 


Both the papyri and the account of Nabulst provide information about 
the local administration, economy, geography, and religious life of Mouchis. 
Through the Greek and Demotic texts, we learn that the settlement in the 
Ptolemaic period was a centre of no little importance. In addition to a 
scribal office, a bank, a granary, and a granary bookkeeping bureau (ἔργα- 
otńpiov),” it housed a police headquarters? and a tax office (λογευτή- 
piov)? Based on some of this information, it has been suggested that the 
village was the centre of its toparchy, and it was clearly one of the more 
important settlements in its meris.” 


?! Timm 507-513. 

22 Timm 525-527. 

33 See, e.g., Peust (n. 12) 32-33 for further examples. Not all examples listed are correct, 
however. Some of the toponyms mentioned by Peust can in fact be traced back to t3 m3w.t 
n X, *The New Land of X" (À. Engsheden, review of Peust [n. 12], Lingua Aegyptia 19 
[2010] 323). 

24 See, e.g., P.Count. 8.16-17; P.Mich. 18, pp. 96-97; R. Bogaert, “Liste géographique 
des banques et des banquiers de l'Égypte ptolémique," ZPE 120 (1998) 180; R. Duttenhófer, 
“Die Funktion und Stellung des ἐργαστήριον in der Getreideverwaltung der Ptole- 
máerzeit," ZPE 98 (1993) 253-263, esp. 256-257; K. Mueller, *What's Your Position? 
Using Multi-Dimensional Scaling (MDS) and Geographical Information Systems (GIS) for 
Locating Ancient Settlements in the Meris of Polemon/Graeco-Roman Fayum," APF 50 
(2004) 209. 

25 PSorb. 3, pp. 96-97. See also J. Bauschatz, Law and Enforcement in Ptolemaic 
Egypt (Cambridge 2013) 68-78; C. Homoth-Kuhs, PAylakes und Phylakon-Steuer im 
griechisch-rómischen Agypten. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des antiken Sicherheitswesens 
(Leipzig and Munich 2005) 92-98. 

26 P.Count., p. 235 and W. Clarysse and D.J. Thompson, Counting the People in Hellen- 
istic Egypt (Cambridge 2006) 2.79, n. 233, and 121; Bogaert (n. 24) 180. 

27 T. Derda, Ἀρσινοίτης Νομός: Administration of the Fayum under Roman Rule (War- 
saw 2006) 123; T.M. Hickey, “Down and Out in Late Antique Tebtunis,” in S.L. Lippert 
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A papyrus from the third century BC appears to suggest that Mouchis 
may have been considered to be a young establishment in the Ptolemaic 
period because it designates the locality as the “New Village” (dmj m3j).”8 
The text identifies a village functionary of the “New Village Mouchis” 
(p3 dmj m3j Mhj) as recipient of the missive. The title of the sender 
complicates this interpretation, however; he is a “Village Scribe of the 
New Village of the Topos of Narmouthis” (p3 dmj m3j p3 wj Nrmw[).? 
Narmouthis was hardly a novel establishment in the Ptolemaic period; 
its roots go back to at least the Middle Kingdom.*° Why a locality, which 
can be traced to the Middle Kingdom, was called *New Village" remains 
uncertain. It is at least clear that the designation does not imply a really 
new establishment of the site, and the same may be suspected in the case 
of Mouchis. A tentative suggestion is to connect the term “New Village" 
with the administrative reorganisation of the Fayum under Ptolemy II 
Philadelphus.*! Conceivably the two settlements in question obtained a 
new status as the tripartite division of the oasis was created. It is cer- 
tainly possible that the fact that the two villages were the centres of their 
toparchies has something to do with this designation. 

As to the economic life of Mouchis, the Ptolemaic P.Sorb. 3.133 and 
P.Tebt. 3.984 tell us that vines were grown in, or around, the village. Wheat 
was also cultivated there. Its industries include linen and wool manufacture 
in which it had 320 registered female employees in the mid third century 


and M. Schentuleit (eds.), Graeco-Roman Fayum: Texts and Archaeology (Wiesbaden 
2008) 137; Melaerts (n. 2) 176-177. See, however, W. Clarysse and K. Mueller, “Tax Grain 
from Bakchias and Ptolemaic Ergasteria," SEP 1 (2004) 54-57. 

28 Verreth (n. 2) 440. Alternative readings, such as “island village" (cf. Erichsen, 
Glossar, 148), or a reference to Dionysias, which in Egyptian was called Dmj-m3j, “New 
Village" (Verreth [n. 2] 224), are implausible. I would like to express my gratitude to 
Willy Clarysse for having shared with me a photograph of the papyrus in question. 

? For the construction, “wj followed by a toponym as a designation of a toparchy, see 
W. Huss, Die Verwaltung des Ptolemaiischen Reichs (Munich 2011) 108, n. 559; K. Mueller, 
Settlements of the Ptolemies: City Foundation and New Settlements in the Hellenistic 
World (Leuven 2006) 23-32. The last-mentioned settlement is usually rendered Njw.t-Rnn.t 
in Egyptian in the Graeco-Roman period, while the present form, Nrmwt3, can only be an 
alphabetisation of the same place name, perhaps inspired by the Greek writing Ναρμοῦθις. 
Both Demotic writings would in any case have been pronounced in the same way (cf. 
NAPMOYTE). 

30 See, e.g., F. Gomaà, Die Besiedlung Agyptens wührend des Mittleren Reiches (Wies- 
baden 1986) 419-420; M. Zecchi, Geografia religiosa del Fayyum dalle origini al IV secolo 
a.C. (Imola 2001) 150-166. See also P. Gallo, *The Wandering Personnel of the Temple of 
Narmuthis in the Faiyum and some Toponyms of the Meris of Polemon," in J. Johnson 
(ed.), Life in a Multi-Cultural Society: Egypt from Cambyses to Constantine and Beyond 
(Chicago 1992) 127-128. 

5! E.g., Derda (n. 27) 73-83; Huss (n. 29) 106-108. 
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BC (so P.Cair.Zen. 2.59295.5). Sheep and shepherds are attested as part of 
the local economy in, e.g., SB 18.13843-13845 from the end of the third 
century BC. Reed farming, as is fitting for a locality surrounded by vine- 
yards, was another branch of the local economy, as was fishing, which 
indicates that Mouchis was located near or on the edge of a swamp.” A 
Late Antique papyrus suggests that there must have been orchards there; 
a fruiterer (πωµαρίτης) is attested as coming from the village.** In Ptole- 
maic times, there was also at least one beer shop in the settlement, 
whose licence-holder also had the right to purvey the product in Aphro- 
dites Polis and Eleusis, two other localities of the same administrative 
district whose whereabouts still remain to be identified.*+ 

There are no good sources for the size of the village’s population, but 
we can at least get an indication of the number of inhabitants in the Roman 
period through P.Tebt.Quen. 6.14,” dated to the second century AD. The 
text is most probably a tax list arranged by villages, giving the total 
number of taxpayers in each village and the amount paid by that village. 
Unfortunately, the list is far from complete and, as a consequence, the 
nature of the tax is unclear. The editor suggests that it could be the poll 
tax. Unfortunately, in no instance is the sum preserved, but in some entries, 
the number of payers in each settlement is present. Among the villages 
we can see that, for instance, Tebtunis is listed as having 580 payers (1. 7), 
Kerkesis has 138 (1. 9), and Theogonis has as many as 386 (1. 10). It is 
therefore significant that Mouchis (1. 14) is listed as having 4386 payers, 
i.e. almost seven and a half times as many as Tebtunis. There is no reason, 
however, to assume that Mouchis was several times larger than Tebtunis,?ó 


32 PSorb. 3, p. 102; W. Clarysse and Ch. Fischer-Bovet, “Greek Papyri of the Clas- 
sics Department at Stanford (P.Stan.Class.): Part I,” JJP 42 (2012) 32; P.Sorb. 3, p. 102; 
H. Melaerts, “Péche et pécheurs à Tebtynis à l'époque Romaine,” in L. Criscuolo and 
G. Geraci (eds.), Egitto e storia antica dall'ellenismo all'età araba: bilancio di un confronto 
(Bologna 1989) 561. See K. Ruffing, Weinbau im rómischen Agypten (Miinster 1997) 54-70; 
M. Schnebel, Die Landwirtschaft im hellenistischen Agypten (Munich 1925) 254-262, for 
usage of reeds in viticulture. 

33 See G.A.J.S. van Loon, “An Orchard Lease from the Reign of Heraclius," BASP 54 
(2017) 135. 

34 E.g., P.Count., p. 115; P.Mich. 18.777; 778; 780; W. Clarysse, “Graeco-Roman 
Oxyrhyncha, a Village in the Arsinoite Nome,” in Lippert and Schentuleit (n. 27) 60 and 
66; Mueller (n. 24) 209. 

35 Th. Kruse, “Urkundenreferat 2012.2,” APF 63 (2017) 421 and 427. 

36 Cf. Hickey (n. 27) 137. Accepting the suggestion of the editor that the remittance 
concerned is indeed the poll tax, the great divergence between some population sizes can 
perhaps be explained by the fact that the text records a given time during which the major- 
ity of the male population in Mouchis had settled their dues, while only part of the inhabit- 
ants in Tebtunis would have done the same. A conservative estimate for the population size 
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but the figure at least provides an idea of the number of male adults 
liable to remit the levy in question. If one uses the standard multiplier 
of 2.909 x male taxpayers in the papyrus under discussion in order to 
estimate the total of the village's population," it suggests a minimum of 
roughly 12,750 inhabitants. In view of the assumption that Mouchis was 
one of the major settlements in the division of Polemon, the number appears 
acceptable, but considering the nature of the source for this approximation, 
the figure should be taken cum grano salis until it can be corroborated 
with further and more complete evidence. 

Under the Ptolemies, there was furthermore a village gymnasium at the 
site,’ perhaps supported by the Greek soldiers living there.?? Its presence 
underlines the notion that Mouchis appears to have had a large proportion 
of Hellenic inhabitants in the Ptolemaic period. 

The settlement was dedicated to Souchos (dmj Sbk). In this connection, 
it is important to remember that the designation *Souchos Village" seems 
to have been given to almost any settlement in the Fayum, or at least to 
any locality that housed a crocodile cult.“ This being said, it is not clear 
whether this implied that the major deity of the nome, Souchos, possessed 
land or was even venerated in this form in every such village. 


of Tebtunis renders a number of roughly 4000 to 5000 inhabitants (J. Rowlandson, “ Agri- 
cultural Tenancy and Village Society in Roman Egypt," in A. K. Bowman and E. Rogen 
[eds.], Agriculture in Egypt from Pharaonic to Modern Times [Oxford 1999] 147, n. 31), 
while the number indicated by P.Tebt.Quen. 6 taken at face value would suggest a popu- 
lation of roughly 1700 rural inhabitants (see n. 37 below). 

37 Cf., e.g., P.Count., p. 101; R.S. Bagnall and B.W. Frier, The Demography of Roman 
Egypt (Cambridge 1994) 103, n. 35. Cf. also D.W. Rathbone, “Villages, Land and Popu- 
lation in Graeco-Roman Egypt," PCPS n.s. 36 (1990) 130. 

38 Clarysse (n. 34) 61; Ch. Fischer-Bovet, Army and Society in Ptolemaic Egypt 
(Cambridge 2014) 282, n. 208; Mueller (n. 29) 187. Cf., however, P.Sorb. 3.105 comm. 
(= SB 18.13837); W. Habermann, "Gymnasien im ptolemiischen Ägypten — eine Skizze," 
in D. Kah and P. Scholz (eds.), Das hellenistische Gymnasion (Berlin 2004) 338. While 
Clarysse and Fischer-Bovet take the reference to a gymnasium at the site as clear evidence 
for the existence of such an institution in Mouchis, W. Habermann and the editor of the 
Sorbonne papyrus are more cautious. There is little doubt as to the existence of this edifice 
in the village, however. It must have been situated in a settlement under the jurisdiction 
of Mouchis in any case; otherwise the police authorities there would not have received 
the petition concerning this institution. 

3 Cf. P.Sorb. 3, p. 102. 

40 P Bürgsch., pp. 16-17; P.Lille.Dem. 3, pp. 32-33; B. Van Beek and W. Clarysse, 
“Philagris, Perkethaut and Hermoupolis: Three Villages or One?" ZPE 140 (2002) 197; 
W. Clarysse, “Toponymy of Fayyum Villages in the Ptolemaic Period," PapLup 15 (2005) 
73; H. Kockelmann, “Theophore Toponyme des Fayyüm — Wert und Bedeutung als Quellen 
für die Kult der Region,” in C. Arlt and M. A. Stadler (eds.), Das Fayyiim in Hellenismus und 
Kaiserzeit. Fallstudien zu multikulturellem Leben in der Antike (Wiesbaden 2013) 83, n. 77; 
Mueller (n. 29) 26; A. Winkler, *A Contribution to the Revenues of the Crocodile in the 
Imperial Fayum: The Temple Tax on Property Transfer Revisited," BASP 52 (2015) 258. 
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As to religious life, according to a papyrus of the Roman period, there 
was a shrine in Mouchis to which at least 14 priests and pastophoroi were 
attached (BGU 13.2215.2.12). Although the name of the divinity connected 
with this sanctuary is not entirely preserved in the text in question, it can 
be reconstructed with confidence as Σοκονπορχνοῦβις (see below).*! A 
crocodile burial-ground (see below)? was also present in the village. 

In connection with Ptolemaic Mouchis, there are indications that the 
priesthood of Souchos had access to sacred revenues (ἱεραὶ πρόσοδοι/ 
htp-ntr), i.e. temple land, within the confines of the village. Evidence for 
this comes from the Demotic P.Brit.Mus. EA 10650, a petition from the 
second century BC submitted by a priest of Soknebtunis in Tebtunis to the 
chief of the police in Mouchis concerning some agricultural lands, which are 
described as part of the sacred revenues of Souchos. That the document 
is addressed to an official in Mouchis indicates that the lands were under 
his jurisdiction and thus in the vicinity of the village. It is, therefore, pos- 
sible that there was a cult of this god in the settlement in addition to that 
of Sokonporchnoubis. Nonetheless, the existence of temple land of a par- 
ticular deity in a locality does not automatically mean that a cult was 
present there. In Kerkeosiris, for instance, agricultural land was dedi- 
cated to Soknebtunis, but no temple of this god is attested in the village. 
The proximity to Tebtunis explains the presence of temple land in the pos- 
session of Soknebtunis there.? Since Mouchis was close to the nome capi- 
tal (see below), Souchos' main cultic centre, it cannot be excluded that the 
same situation pertained there. 

In the medieval period, the settlement was described as follows by Nabulst: 


This village is one of the large villages. In it are date palms (nahl) and syca- 
more (gummayz). It is cultivated winter and summer (al-sayfi wa-l-Xatawt). 
And in it is a stone sugarcane-press. It has a meadow (marg) that cultivates 
flax, cucurbitaceous fruits, wheat, and barley with the water of the Nile, just 
as the countryside (al-rif) is cultivated. The water which is in the aforemen- 
tioned meadow runs off into a fishery (masyada) in which there was a salt- 
works (mallaha) to which water was transported by a waterwheel (saqiya) 
from a wellspring (bir naba‘), but when that which was obtained from it did 
not keep up with expenses because of the cheapness of salt, it fell out of use. 
It is south of Madinat al-Fayyüm, an hour trip for a rider (Nabulsi, Kitab tarih 
al-Fayyüm, p. 94, 1. 5-11 [transl. B. Haug]). 


^! Already Clarysse (n. 34) 61 suggested a virtually similar reading but did not cite any 
sources (see nn. 52 and 67 below). Cf., however, BGU 13.2215.2.17-18n. 

42 P.Sorb. 3.107 comm. 

5 W.J.R. Rübsam, Götter und Kulte im Faijum während der griechisch-rómisch- 
byzantinischen Zeit (Bonn 1974) 110. 
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From this account, one learns that the settlement was surrounded by 
groves, while various crops grew on its plains. That the village was irri- 
gated by the Nile must mean that water was drawn from a channel directly 
connected with the river. Most probably the Bahr Yüsuf is implied (see 
below). The documentation discussed in the next section shows that 
the settlement also received water from other canals. The distance from 
Madinat al-Fayyüm is clearly indicated; according to the Arabic text, it 
took an hour to reach the settlement on a horse from the old nome capi- 
tal. Finally, Nabulsi mentions the existence of a monastery just south of 
the site.“ 


The Suggested Whereabouts of Mouchis 


A locality that has not been identified archaeologically can occasionally 
be traced through the geographical descriptions that papyri and other writ- 
ten sources provide. Landmarks and waterways, among other features, can 
be matched with existing locations as well as suggested proximate settle- 
ments, i.e. such as are known to have been in the same area because they 
are described as belonging to the same administrative division or because 
they often appear next to one another in texts. 

Based on such parameters, several scholars have put forward different 
suggestions as to the whereabouts of Mouchis. Early on K. Wessely situ- 
ated the village in the vicinity of Abū Sir Difinni,* i.e. almost halfway 
between ancient Crocodilopolis and modern Itsa. Some of the latest treat- 
ments of the village pick up on Wessely’s proposal and place the settle- 
ment roughly four kilometres south-southwest of Madinat al-Fayyüm, 6 a 
location that H. Melaerts also supported.“ 

Scholars working on medieval sources, such as M. Ramzi and I. Konig, 
identified the site with an existing settlement, specifically the vicinity of 
al-Hadiqa, which is situated just north of Dayr al- Azab, or with the latter 
site itself.^ Although this place is close to the one advocated by Wessely, 
it has a more easterly location. There is also a monastery there, which fits 


44 Salmon (n. 8) 64. See also M. Martin, Monastéres et sites monastiques d "Égypte 
(Cairo 2015) 61. 

55 Wessely (n. 2), map. 

46 P Sorb. 3, p. 101. 

47 Melaerts (n. 2) 172-177 and 182. 

48 I. König, “Die Oase Al-Fayyüm nach "Utmàn Ibn Ibrahim An-Nábulusi," Zeitschrift 
für Geschichte der arabisch-islamischen Wissenschaften 10 (1995-1996) 238; Ramzi (n. 9) 
253. 
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Nabulsr's description of Dimüsiya. It is situated roughly four to five kilo- 
metres southeast of the medieval Madinat al-Fayyüm, and thus one could 
probably travel the distance between the two localities in roughly one 
που. Ramzi furthermore pointed out that the Arabic writer mentions that 
Qalhana was located south of the site under discussion. 

A. Loftus and G. Schwendner followed a similar reasoning, stating 
that Mouchis must have been situated “near to the mouth of the Fayum, 
close to the point where the great canals of the region diverge (Bahr Nazla, 
Bahr Garaq), near Dayr al-“Azab,” adding that a place just to the north of 
the monastic site would also be possible.*° They also pointed out that their 
location would fit the assumption of nearby marshes.?! 

This placement is attractive; it is known that the village was close to 
Oxyrhyncha, which both W. Clarysse and S.L. Lippert position some- 
what to the south of Dayr al-"Azab, along the Bahr Garaq.?? Furthermore, 
a place just north of Dayr al-'Azab would fit the description of canals close 
to the settlement. From P.Mich. 18.776.3-4, we learn that there was a canal 
just to the south of the village. This aligns with the landscape of the sug- 
gested site; a canal runs between al-Hadiqa and Dayr al-“Azab. Nabulst’s 
account adds that the village was associated with the waterway that also 
reaches Abü Sir Difinnü, Itsa, and Dafadnü, possibly the one that today 
runs just north of al-Hadiga and connects these localities. As mentioned 
above, Dimüsiya also got its water from the Nile, according to Nabulsi. This 
should probably be understood as a reference to the main feeder channel 
of the Fayum. Further south, so the medieval author claims, a related area 
called the “Thicket of Dimü&iya" was irrigated by the Bahr Garaq. To 
the east there was a “DimiSiyan Hawwara” on the south side of the Bahr 


9 See Timm 890. 

5 P Mich. 18, p. 96. B. Haug, Watering the Desert: Environment, Irrigation, and Society 
in Premodern Fayyüm (Berkeley 2012) 75, 175, and 181-182, also suggests this to be the 
proper location on similar grounds. 

5! See D. Bonneau, “Le drymos (δρυμός), marais du Fayoum, d’après la documentation 
papyrologique," in L’égyptologie en 1979: axes prioritaires de recherches (Paris 1982) 
1.181-190, esp. 189, for the location of marshes in the Fayum. 

52 Clarysse (n. 34) 58 and 73; S.L. Lippert, “Like Phoenix for the Mummies: Demotic 
Documents from Oxyrhyncha in Cartonnages from Tebtunis," in Lippert and Schentuleit 
(n. 27) 169. 

53 Waterways of this sort can change course through the centuries, however. New ones 
can be dug, while some old ones fall into disuse: see, e.g., B. Kraemer, “The Meandering 
Identity of a Fayum Canal: The Henet of Moeris / Dioryx Kleonos / Bahr Wardan / Abdul 
Wahbi,” in T. Gagos and G. Hyatt (eds.), Pap.Congr XXV 365-376; id., “A Ptolemaic Canal 
in the Northeast Fayyum: The History of the Bahr Wardan," in Ch. Cardin and J.-C. Goyon 
(eds.), Actes du neuviéme congrés international des égyptologues, Grenoble 6-12 Septem- 
ber 2004 (Leuven 2007) 1.1051-1061. 
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Yüsuf.^^ The locality was within the administrative realm of the village 
under discussion but had received part of its name from the nearby site of 
Hawwara, located on the northern bank of the mentioned waterway. This 
location, i.e. the vicinity of Dayr al-“Azab, has not, however, won univer- 
sal approval. 

S. Timm recounted Ramzi’s proposal but argued that the village must 
have been situated to the south or southwest of Madinat al-Fayyüm. In 
this he is followed by, for instance, G.A.J.S van Loon.? Timm's reason 
for this placement depends on the fact that Mouchis in the Roman period 
was under the control of strategoi of both the divisions of Polemon and 
Themistos;?6 the two merides shared their commander between AD 136 
and 260.5 This fact corroborates that the village was indeed situated in the 
south-eastern meris but hardly by itself supports the western location. 

Through a mathematical model calculating textual attestations of the top- 
onym in relation to other more or less known settlements, K. Mueller advo- 
cated another position. She argued that the village should be placed further 
south, somewhere halfway between Naglün and Itsa, roughly 10 km south 
of Madinat al-Fayyüm, and close to Dafadni.** T. Derda supported this 
location for want of a better solution — so it seems — in his discussion of the 
administrative structures in the Roman Fayum.?? 

In 2008, Clarysse offered a different placement by trying to localise 
the village just to the northwest of modern Itsa, ca 10 km southwest of 
the ancient nome capital." This location is close to the one that Wessely 
proposed. He based this placement of the village on the fact that Mouchis 
would have been close to Eleusis, which he locates ca. 5 km south of 
Madirnat al-Fayyüm. Clarysse also stated that it would have taken roughly 
an hour to travel by walking to the village from the nome capital. Never- 
theless, the traveller would have needed great endurance to be able to 
travel such a distance by foot; without any means of transportation, one 
would have to run the whole way to make the distance within roughly an 
hour. Nonetheless, by horse it would be possible to make it within an hour 


54 Salmon (n. 8) 37-38, 64, and 71. Timm 890 hesitantly suggests another identification. 
König (n. 48) 238 places the latter village north of Dimüsiya. Her location cannot be correct, 
however. The suggestion would imply that it was closer to the administrative centre of the 
Fayum, while Nabulsi makes clear that it took longer to travel from the centre to this village 
than to Dimüsiya, one and a half hours versus one hour. 

55 van Loon (n. 33) 136-137. 

?6 Timm 889; Wessely (n. 2) 107. 

5 Derda (n. 27) 88 and 93-104. 

58 Mueller (n. 24) 199-214, esp. 209 and 211. 

?? Derda (n. 27) 20-21. 

60 Clarysse (n. 34) 58 and 73. 
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and this is what the Arabic author says in his treatise Kitab tarih al-Fayyüm 
(see above). Clarysse did not address Nabulsr's statement about the canal 
with which the village in question was associated. Although his placement 
of the village near Itsa may seem justified by the Arabic writer's descrip- 
tion of the waterway connecting the two settlements, the fact that its south- 
ern plain would have been irrigated by the Bahr Garaq suggests a more 
eastern location. 

Notwithstanding some appealing arguments for the placement of 
Mouchis put forward by, for instance, Clarysse, Mueller, and Timm, there 
is further evidence for localising Mouchis in, or nearby, i.e. just to the north 
of, modern Dayr al- Azab. But in order to do that one needs to return to the 
cults of pre-Christian Mouchis. 


The Crocodiles at Mouchis 


As mentioned above, the petition P.Sorb. 3.107 attests a crocodile cult 
in Mouchis to which a sanctuary and five arourai of land were attached. 
The sender of the missive, Patous, son of Thoteus, was a carrier of croc- 
odile gods (θεαγὸς κροκοδίλων).5! The editor of the papyrus believes 
that Patous would have had this role in relation to Souchos (Sbk), but the 
name of this god, in fact, never appears explicitly in the text. Although 
Souchos is the crocodile divinity that most often is associated with the 
burial of crocodile mummies, local hypostases of this deity may also 
be represented by the same animal (e.g., W.Chr. 92 [= BGU 1.337]; 
BGU 4.1023).9 Thus, the crocodile god here may well be Sokonporch- 
noubis of BGU 13.2215.2.17-18. Nevertheless, to venerate more than 
one manifestation of the crocodile god was not an uncommon feature in 
Fayum towns in the Graeco-Roman period.® It is, therefore, possible that 
the reptile mummies buried by Patous were associated with Souchos 


9! See P. Dils, “Les 137 (n3) ntr.w ou θεαγοί: fonction religieuse et place dans la vie 
civile," BIFAO 95 (1995) 153-171; R. Scholl, “θεαγὸς Xooyov/t3j ntr.w Sbk,” Enchoria 16 
(1988) 135-136; J. Quaegebeur, “La désignation *porteur(s) des dieux’ et le culte des dieux- 
crocodiles dans les textes des époques tardives," in Mélanges Adolphe Gutbub (Montpellier 
1984) 161-176. Add P.Cairo 2.30625.7 (A. Winkler, “Collecting Income at Kerkesoucha 
Orous: New Light on P.Cairo II 30625," JEA 96 [2010] 161-174) to the list of documents 
mentioned by Dils on pages 154-159. 

62 See Dils (n. 61) 160. For the different crocodile gods, see, e.g., G. Widmer, “Les fêtes 
en l'honneur de Sobek dans la Fayoum à l'époque gréco-romaine,” Égypte, Afrique & 
Orient 32 (2003) 7. 

65 See, e.g., H. Kockelmann, “Sobek doppelt und dreifach. Zum Phänomen der Kro- 
kodilgótterkonstellationen im Fayum und in anderen Kultorten Agyptens,” in Lippert 
and Schentuleit (n. 27) 153-164; S. Pernigotti, “Due coccodrilli,” in S. Pernigotti and 
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rather than another manifestation of the crocodile deity. If so, the lands 
mentioned here were ostensibly part of the sacred revenues mentioned in 
P.Brit.Mus. EA 10650.9^ Nevertheless, it should be remembered that the 
cult of mummified crocodiles was usually a seperate institution from that 
of the village temple. 

It is in any case clear that the deity to which the temple in the Berlin 
papyrus belongs is the same one as appears in the enteuxis P.Vindob.Barb. 
inv. 34.1, published by H. Harrauer and R. Pintaudi.9 The latter text is 
submitted by a priest from Mouchis, who served a local crocodile god 
called Σοκονπορχνοῦβις. In BGU 13.2215.2.17-18, only the ending of 
the god's name is satisfactorily preserved. Since the final element of the 
theonym is doubtlessly the same in the two texts, they surely both refer to 
the same deity. The edition has ... οµ[ . . ]yvovlBgo[c]; but one should 
certainly read Σοκομ[πορ]χνούβεφί[ς] in spite of the editor's hesitation to 
reconstruct Xox- at the beginning of the theonym. The fluctuation between 
-μ- and -v- follows standard phonetic practices. 

While the editors of P.Vindob.Barb. inv. 34 understood correctly the 
first and last elements of this theonym, as Sbk, “Souchos,” and Hnm, 
*Chnoum, Chnoubis,”® their interpretation of the middle elements of the 
name is not entirely satisfactory. They proposed that the crocodile god in 
question was a composite divinity consisting of three deities, Souchos or 
Soknopaios, Horus, and Chnoum.*’ Neither the phonetics nor the triple 
composite godhead is acceptably justified. The combination of gods is not 
problematic in itself. After all, Souchos can be connected with Horus and 
the latter deity can merge with Chnoum. But a combination of all three 
seems unprecedented. Accordingly, an alternative interpretation should 
be sought. 


M. Zecchi (eds.), I coccodrillo e il cobra. Atti del colloquio Bologna — 20/21 aprile 2005 
(Imola 2006) 21-31. 

64 Τ is clear from, for instance, Tebtunis that the various apparitions of the crocodile 
god (Souchos and Soknebtunis) were allotted different areas in the town and each also had 
its own temple (see, e.g., Rübsam [n. 43] 185; P. Mich. 5.256; 5.263; 5.322). 

65 H, Harrauer and R. Pintaudi, **Mein Haus ist Leer’: Enteuxis gegen die eigene Frau: 
P.Vindob. Barbara inv. 34," Aegyptus 92 (2012) 3-12. 

66 Cf., e.g., Th. Hopfner, “Graezisierte, griechisch-dgyptische, beziehungsweise Agyptisch- 
griechische und hybride theophore Personennamen aus griechischen Texten, Inschriften, 
Papyri, Ostraka, Mumientáfelchen und desgleichen und ihre religionsgeschichtliche 
Bedeutung," Archiv Orientální 15 (1946) 19 and 47-48. 

57 Harrauer and Pintaudi (n. 65) 7. Also Clarysse (n. 34) 61 appears to follow this 
interpretation since he refers to this god as “Sokonpchorchnoubis.” 

65 See, e.g., C. Sambin, “Les deux crocodiles de Coptos,” in W. Clarysse, A. Schoors, 
and H. Willems (eds.), Egyptian Religion the Last Thousand Years: Studies Dedicated to the 
Memory of Jan Quaegebeur (Leuven 1998) 1.408, for Souchos and Horus. The combination 
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The name can be analysed as consisting of two elements, one that 
begins with the name of the crocodile god Xox-/Sbk-, while the second 
ends with -Xvobic/-Hnm. Comparing the theonym under discussion with 
similar ones from the rest of the Fayum, one might tentatively propose that 
the first element following Xok-/Sbk-, could be the Greek rendering of the 
Egyptian word nb, “lord, master." As a part of a theonym, a deity can be 
the lord of a place, or a common noun,” but hardly another god. One can 
compare Sokonporchnoubis with other divine names, such as Sbk-nb-rsj, 
Soknobrasis, i.e. *Souchos-Lord-of-Joy; "?! Σοκανοβκονεύς/Σοκνοκονεύς 
(vel sim.), i.e. ^Souchos-Lord-of-Genout; "7? Sbk-nb-(t3)-Tnj (vel sim.), 
Soknebtunis, i.e. “Souchos-Lord-of-Tebtunis.””? As seen from these exam- 
ples nb can be rendered with or without the final labial. The latter can on 
occasion be pronounced as /p/ and thus be represented by mn, as is demon- 
strated, inter alia, by the following variant spelling Σοκνεπτῦνις (e.g., 
P.Tebt. 2.299.5 [= W.Chr. 78]) of the last mentioned theonym. This means 
that we could be dealing with a fully voiced second consonant or a devoiced 
one. Nevertheless, there are other alternative interpretations, which are dis- 
cussed below. 

In what follows, it is necessary to look for a toponym or a noun in which 
the second element consists of the divine name -Χνοῦβις/-Ηηπι. The first 
component πορ- can only be understood as a rendering of the Egyptian 
word pr, “domain, enclosure, house.” As it stands, the labial consonant 
at the beginning could theoretically merge with the last one in nb (cf., e.g., 
Xokvonaioc/Sbk-nb-paj [vel sim.])." 


of Horus and Chnoum is attested in personal names, in, for example, O.Leid.Dem. 244.3 and 
P.Count. 53.64. See, E. Brovarski, *Sukos," LA 5.1007; M. Zecchi, Sobek of Shedet: The 
Crocodile God in the Fayum in the Dynastic Period (Todi 2010) 117, for the identification of 
Souchos and Chnoum. 

© Ch. Kuentz, “Soknobrasis,” Etudes de papyrologie 4 (1938) 208; S. Pernigotti, Gli 
déi di Bakchias e altri studi sul Fayyum di eta tolemaica e romana (Imola 2000) 81-82; 
J. Yoyotte, “Processions géographiques mentionnant le Fayoum et ses localités," ΒΙΓΑΟ 61 
(1961) 116-119. See also /.Fayoum 1.20.1-2n. 

7 Kockelmann (n. 63) 160; Zecchi (n. 30) 285. 

7! Kockelmann (n. 40) 82-83; Rübsam (n. 43) 67 and 70. 

73 Genout is the Egyptian name of Bakchias (see Kockelmann [n. 40] 83; Pernigotti 
[n. 63] 26-27; id. [n. 69] 82-84; Rübsam [n. 43] 69-70; Yoyotte [n. 69] 116-119; Zecchi 
[n. 30] 197-198). 

75 W. Cheshire, *Demotic Writings of Tebtunis," Enchoria 14 (1986) 41-42; V. Rondot, 
“Min máitre de Tebtynis,” in Clarysse, Schoors, and Willems (n. 68) 1.248-250; A. Winkler, 
“The Affairs of the Lesonis in Roman Tebtunis and Two More Receipts Related to the 
Temple," CÉ 91 (2016) 278. 

™ E.g., P-Ryl.Dem.3, pp. 168-169; E.A.E. Reymond, “Studies in the Late Egyptian Docu- 
ments Preserved in the John Rylands Library, II: Dimé and its Papyri," BJRL 48 (1966) 
437-443. Though the most common writing of Soknopaios in Demotic is Sbk-nb-paj, there 
are alternative spellings, which indicate that the element nb was understood by Egyptian 
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A putative problem with this reconstruction would be that pr was usu- 
ally reduced to the first consonant, i.e. to p-. This phenomenon can be 
observed in place names such as rroyBac'T? < Pr-B3st.t, “Boubastis,” 
and π(ε)µ.χη < Pr-md3, “Oxyrhynchus.” This is not always the case, 
however.” That the final r is kept in certain instances can be illustrated 
by a small number of nouns and place names. Two commonly men- 
tioned instances of such nouns with a retained r in the pr-element are 
Tre pirre por « pr pr-5, “palace (lit. house of the king),” and c pan g? 
< sh-pr- nh, *soothsayer.""6 Another potential example is rreperreiTN, 
which can be understood as a compound of mep- < pr- plus επ(ε)ιτν 
< r-p3-itn.'? Toponyms that illustrate this in Coptic and Arabic include 
two Hermopolite examples Bep«gH < Pr-s3(.t)/Pr-ss, ^al-Barsa,"7? and 
ΠΕΡΟΔΙΗ < *Pr-g3j, ^al-Buréaya."*? Another often quoted example is 
Φερσῶ < Pr-Sw, “House of Shou,”*! located in the Delta. It is probable 


scribes as reduced to the first consonant; a non-etymological but phonetically correct ren- 
dering is Sbk-irm-paj (e.g., P.Oxf.Griff. 48.2; 49.1; 50.2; 51.2; P.Zauz. 44.3). The explana- 
tion for this variant rests upon the fact that the correlating conjunction irm survived as 
ME- in the construct state in the Fayumic dialect (P.Zauz. 1.44.3n.; Crum, Dict., 169b). 

75 Recht (n. 6) 83. 

7 Crum, Dict., 267a and 375a; Fecht (n. 6) 83; J. Osing, Die Nominalbildung des 
Agyptischen (Mainz 1976) 2.836-837; C. Peust, Egyptian Phonology: An Introduction to 
the Phonology of a Dead Language (Góttingen 1999) 159. See further Westendorf, Kopt. 
Handwórterbuch, 150; J. Cemy, “An Alternative Etymology for the Bohairic Word for 
‘Interpreter of Dreams,’” JEA 50 (1964) 184. 

7 Crum, Dict., 297a; Westendorf, Kopt.Handwórterbuch, 150. 

75 Crum, Dict., 87b. It is not only in the construct state that the r was occasionally kept; 
it could be retained in certain dialects in the status nominalis but not always, which is 
shown by, for instance, prre « r(3)-pr, “temple” (Crum, Dict., 298b; Fecht [n. 6] 83). The 
preserved r can be illustrated by the following term: χενεπωρ < d3d3-n-pr, “roof.” The 
final consonant was also kept in, for instance, Fayumic, where the reflex was Χελεπολ. 
whilst in Akhmimic it was pronounced as ΧΜΠΗΙ (Crum, Dict., 775a). This indicates that 
the preservation of r varied between dialects, and perhaps in more than one position. Yet 
it is possible that the etymology of the latter is d3d3-n-p3- wj (W. Vycichl, Diction- 
naire étymologique de la langue copte [Leuven 1984] 328). 

79? Peust (n. 12) 24; Willems and Mohammad (n. 13) 232-236. Peust proposes the 
equation of Al-Barsa with Pr-33(.f), while Willems and Mohammad put forward Pr-ss. 
Phonetically both would have sounded the same by the time of the conquest of Alexander. 
The attestation Pr-š3(.t) (Gauthier [n. 11] 2.132) comes from a monument of the Second 
Persian period (Urk. 2, pp. 1-6; O. Perdu, “Le monument de Somtoutefnakht à Naples," 
Revue d'Égyptologie 36 [1985] 89-113, esp. 92-96; H. Sternberg-el Hotabi, Quellentexte 
zur Geschichte der ersten und zweiten Perserzeit in Agypten [Berlin 2017] 121-124). It is 
thus possible that the writing is just another orthography of Pr-ss. 

8? Peust (n. 12) 30. 

5! Gauthier (n. 11) 2.133; Willems and Mohammad (n. 13) 234, n. 10. Further examples 
of words and toponyms containing the pr-element are mentioned in Crum, Dict., 267a. It 
should be noted that the often quoted example in the literature (e.g., Peust [n. 76] 159) of 
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that the r is retained because the words belong to what can be categorised 
as "old composites." This would imply that many of the nouns or place 
names discussed above may date as far back as the Middle Kingdom, 
although some dialects seem to have kept the final r somewhat longer. 

A provisional suggestion, therefore, would be to understand the name 
as a Greek rendering of the Egyptian *Sbk-nb-Pr-Hnm.w, “Souchos- 
Lord-of-the-House-of-Chnoum,” in which the latter element, Pr-Hnm.w, 
must be a toponym in the Fayum.?? Such a locality can, in fact, poten- 
tially be traced back to the Middle Kingdom (see below). 

The element nb should not be taken for granted, however. What 
is often understood to be the hieroglyphic renderings of Soknopaios, 
BEA A (Sbk-n-p(3)-iw),9 would suggest that this god was originally called 
* Souchos-of-the-Island" in contrast to the common Demotic version, Sbk- 
nb-paj, which probably translates as *Souchos-Lord-of-the-Island," but 
also has Sbk-n-paj (e.g., P.Leconte 9.11). Nb can likewise be omitted in 
Demotic, producing the following writing: Sbk-paj (e.g., P-Oxf.Griff. 18.3; 
37.3; 63.11). The name of the godhead known as Σοκονοπιαῖις or ΣΟΚΟ- 
πιαῖις (vel sim.),*^ another deity attested at Soknopaiou Nesos, also indi- 
cates something similar. The second form reveals that the morpheme 
represented by -v(o)- in Greek transcription was on occasion suppressed, 
being an unstressed syllable, and hence was not always pronounced. The 


the locality περπΝουτε. “Theogonis” (CPR 18, pp. 98-99; P.Tebt.Pad. 1.23.2n; B. Haug 
and L. Berkes, “Villages, Requisitions, and Tax Districts: Two Greek Lists from the 
Eight-Century Fayum,” BASP 53 [2016] 202), in fact comes from P3-i.ir-p3-ntr, “That-which- 
the-god-has-created’ (J. Dieleman and B. Muhs, “A Bilingual Account from Late Ptolemaic 
Tebtunis (P. Leiden RMO Inv. No. F 1974/7.52)," ZAS 133 [2006] 57; R.A. Parker, “An 
Abstract of a Loan in Demotic from the Fayum," Revue d'égyptologie 24 [1972] 129), 
and not *Pr-ntr. A variant of the latter exists as a toponym (Gauthier [n. 11] 2.99), but 
the two should not be conflated. 

82 It must be assumed that the phonetic survival of this locality differs from that of 
ΦνΝογμ « Pr-Hnm.w in the Latopolite Nome mentioned by Gauthier (n. 11) 2.122, which 
seems to be a locality in the desert if one believes the source (Life of Pachomius). See 
also Redford (n. 6) 120. Thus, the phonetic development of the toponym is potentially in 
line with the word discussed in n. 78 above. It is possible that the r was retained longer 
in certain dialects, which would explain its occasional survival in certain place names but 
not in others despite a shared etymology. 

8 LÄGG 6.261. 

84 E.g., Ronchi, Lex.Theon. 3.717 and 5.1008-1010; F.A.J. Hoogendijk and K. Worp, 
“Drei unveróffentlichte griechische Papyri aus der Wiener Sammlung,” Tyche 16 (2004) 
48-49; Pernigotti (n. 69) 84-86; Rübsam (n. 43) 166-167; G. Widmer, “On Egyptian 
Religion in Soknopaiu Nesos in the Roman Period," in S.L. Lippert and M. Schentuleit 
(eds.), Tebtynis und Soknopaiou Nesos: Leben im rómerzeitlichen Fajum (Wiesbaden 
2005) 179. 
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element seems to be present in all of the few Egyptian attestations of this 
theonym (Sbk-nb-p3(j)-i3w), however, which is of unclear etymology.9? 

From the discussion above, it can be inferred that Σοκονπορχνοῦβις 
can follow a similar pattern and perhaps be understood as “Souchos- 
of-Perchnoubis." This also means that v in the Greek rendering repre- 
sents either the Egyptian genitive n or noun nb. Consequently, one could 
expect both *Sbk-nb-Pr-Hnm.w and *Sbk-n-Pr-Hnm.w to be possible 
Egyptian representations of the divine name in question. Ipso facto, by 
analogy, the nasal could potentially be dropped, i.e. “«Σοκοπορχνοῦβις 
would also be an acceptable rendering of the deity's name. 

The god in question is in fact attested in a second century BC Demotic 
papyrus from Tebtunis, namely P.Assoc. 7.2.15. The text is a set of rules 
of a cultic association. In addition to the regulation, it also contains a list 
of people who contributed money to the association in question. In that 
section of the papyrus, a man appears, whose title may be read as s n 
Sbk-(n)-Pr-Hnm.w (ps C), “Herald of Souchos-(of)-Perchnoubis. "56 
This person was thus presumably a servant of Soko(n)porchnoubis. The 
n is not written out, but the omission is not unparalleled, as suggested by 
the discussion above, and it is well known that Demotic scribes were free 


85 S.L. Lippert and M. Schentuleit, “Stotoetis in geheimer Mission," in H. Knuf, Ch. Leitz, 
and D. von Recklinghausen (eds.), Honi soit qui mal y pense. Studien zum pharaoni- 
schen, griechisch-rómischen und spátantiken Ägypten zu Ehren Heinz-Josef Thissen (Leu- 
ven 2010) 361; G. Vittmann, “Ein Entwurf zur Dekoration eines Heiligtums in Soknopaiu 
Nesos (pWien D 10100)," Enchoria 28 (2002-2003) 134. Since the writing in Demotic of 
the last element on occasion entails a determinative denoting advanced age, a homonym 
of iw in Egyptian (Erichsen, Glossar, 16), it has been suggested that this in fact should 
be the correct rendering of the last element (Widmer [n. 84] 179), but the noun in question, 
i3w(.t), is feminine. Presumably this is just a sportive writing inspired by local theology 
(see, e.g., M.A. Stadler, "Interpreting the Architecture of the Temenos: Demotic Papyri 
and the Cult in Soknopaiou Nesos," in M. Capasso and P. Davoli [eds.], Soknopaiou 
Nesos Project (2003-2009), vol. 1 [Pisa and Rome 2012] 382). Other writings of 
the final component contain the house and the divine determinatives. This could sug- 
gest that the last element of the theonym might refer to a locality. Additionally, deter- 
mined nouns as part of divine epithets are commonly toponyms and hardly ever a char- 
acteristic or similar. Another spelling of this deity's name is perhaps found in P.Ox. 
Griff. 58.1-2 where Sbk-nb-p.t appears (cf. A. Monson, "Priests of Soknebtunis and 
Sokonopis: P. BM EA 10647," JEA 92 [2006] 209, n. 21). 

86 Scholars have expressed uncertainty whether Pr-Hnm.w is anything other than a 
shrine or temple (so Verreth [n. 2] 515; W. Erichsen, Die Satzungen einer ägyptischen 
Kulturgenossenschaft aus der Ptolemderzeit nach einem demotischen Papyrus aus Prag 
[Copenhagen 1959] 60). Yet one would perhaps expect that a proper sanctuary would be 
labelled Aw.t-ntr, “temple,” rather than pr (cf. Lippert [n. 52] 169). This does not mean 
that it was not originally founded as such an institution. The previous editors read the n, 
but what they understood as the indirect genitive is in fact part of the sign read as pr (see 
Erichsen, Glossar, 132). 
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to spell it out or not." Whether this would indicate a cult of this god in 
Tebtunis, or constitute the only writing in Demotic of this deity's name, 
is best left aside for now. 


The "House of Chnoum" 


The place name Perchnoubis is confirmed in the Fayum. In P. Wilbour 
B xv 25.55 a land register from the mid 12th century BC (Dynasty 20), such 
a settlement, E16 m (Pr-Hnm.w), is attested in the region. It is the first 
toponym to be mentioned in a list of places in the southern Fayum after 
the “Southern Lake" (Sj rsj), which may have been the administrative 
centre of the southern part of the oasis in the period the papyrus was com- 
posed. The settlement was probably contiguous with ancient Crocodilop- 
olis.? Perhaps the two places, Mouchis and Perchnoubis, were located in 
each other's vicinity. The text states that the settlement was near, or by, a 
“pond” or “lake” (brk.t). This might suggest that Perchnoubis was inside 
the oasis and not only along the waterway leading into it.” Since Mouchis 
was also apparently close to a marsh it is tempting to identify the two 
settlements with each other. Yet this would have been a common char- 
acteristic for numerous villages in the Fayum. This geographical element 
alone, therefore, does not contribute to identifying the one place with the 
other. But if the locality was near the Graeco-Roman nome capital, it is 
at least feasible that the settlements under discussion were close to each 
other. 

The Wilbour Papyrus is not the only text mentioning Perchnoubis; 
it also appears in the so-called called Book of the Fayum, a religious- 
geographical treatise on the oasis in question. The text is a kind of written 
map of the region, which is described as a microcosm of Egypt.?! Although 


87 Spiegelberg, Gram., 37-38 (§ 58). 

55 A.H. Gardiner, The Wilbour Papyrus, 4 vols. (London 1941-1952). 

8° Gardiner (n. 88) 2.45-46; K. Vandorpe, “The Henet of Moeris and the Ancient 
Administrative Division of the Fayum in Two Parts," APF 50 (2004) 68-69; G. Widmer, 
Résurrection d'Osiris — Naissance d'Horus: Les Papyrus Berlin P. 6750 et Berlin P. 8765 
(Berlin 2015) 57-58; H. Willems et al., “The Analysis of Historical Maps as an Avenue 
to the Interpretation of Pre-Industrial Irrigation Practices in Egypt," in J.-M. Dahms and 
H. Willems (eds.), The Nile: Natural and Cultural Landscape in Egypt (Bielefeld 2017) 328- 
329. See further A. Monson, "Sacred Land in Ptolemaic and Roman Tebtunis," in Lippert 
and Schentuleit (n. 83) 81, n. 11, for the religious implication of the “Southern Lake." 

99 See n. 51 above. 

?! H, Beinlich, Das Buch vom Fayum (Wiesbaden 1991); S.L. Lippert, “Das Fayyüm 
als Abbild Agyptens. Zu den topographischen Abschnitten des Buches vom Fayyüm," in 
Arlt and Stadler (n. 40) 95-113. 
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the text may originally have been composed in the Middle Kingdom, the 
copies known today are nearly two thousand years younger and clearly 
went through a number of redactions, which certainly affected the geo- 
graphical account found therein. Describing the various localities of the 
Fayum, the work separates settlements as being to the south or north of 
the Moeris Channel (H7n.t n.t Mr-wr), that is, the Fayumic part of the Bahr 
Yisuf.” This division may reflect the pre-Ptolemaic administrative bound- 
aries of the region.?? The northern part of the channel roughly corresponds 
to the division of Herakleides, while areas to the south usually belong to 
the divisions of Polemon and Themistos. It is significant, therefore, that one 
of the first localities to be mentioned (1. 25) as being situated on the south 
side of the Moeris Channel is E7 g | (Pr-Hnm.w).** Although the loca- 
tion of places in the text cannot be understood as reflecting a strict east- 
to-west listing of settlements present in the area at any given time, there 
is still a general trend of this sort among the localities encountered in the 
text. This attestation, therefore, shows that Perchnoubis in both of these 
texts, the Wilbour papyrus and the so-called Book of the Fayum, refers to 
the same locality, which would have been situated near the Moeris Chan- 
nel, on its southern side, and presumably in the eastern part of the oasis. 

If it is accepted that Perchnoubis indeed was a town or village in the 
Fayum, which had given its name to at least one of the local gods at 
Mouchis, one must ask what happened to this settlement in or shortly 
before the Graeco-Roman period; it is not clearly attested in any contem- 
porary non-religious source.?? If we are dealing with two distinct locali- 
ties, it is conceivable that they were contiguous, but there are a number 
of possible scenarios. 

As potential nearby settlements, there are three related possibilities for 
explaining the amalgamation of Mouchis with Perchnoubis. One is that 
Mouchis experienced a larger growth in the early Ptolemaic period than 
Perchnoubis. The latter settlement would then have become subsumed 
under the former one. For villages to merge, with one becoming part of 
another, is not unprecedented. Several examples can be mentioned, such 
as Crocodilopolis, which “swallowed” several surrounding villages as 
the town grew. It is, for instance, often argued that the nome capital 
incorporated the village of Moeris, which became a quarter thereof early 


?? Gardiner (n. 88) 2.44-46; Vandorpe (n. 89) 61-78. 

93 See, e.g., Gomaa (n. 30) 388-389; Huss (n. 29) 106-108; Vandorpe (n. 89) 69; Zecchi 
(n. 30) 233-236; See also P.Köln 15.635 introd. 

% H. Beinlich, Der Mythos in seiner Landschaft: das ägyptische „Buch vom Fayum” 
(Dettelbach 2013) 1.54; Lippert (n. 91) 109-110. See also Zecchi (n. 30) 209. 

5 See n. 86 above. 
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in the Roman period, or it at least became recognised as such by this 
time.?6 Another example stems from the third century AD when the two 
villages in the north-western part of the division of Polemon, Samareia and 
Kerkesephis, merged into the latter village.” Also Trikomia?* and the 
Epoikion of Maron?? in the division of Themistos seem to have gone 
through a similar process in the early Ptolemaic period. These examples 
may thus serve as parallels for the suggested development of Mouchis and 
Perchnoubis.!9? 

Another speculative, if connected, possibility would be that the popula- 
tion of the older locality resettled to the other one, once it was established 
as an important centre, and brought with them their old local deity. It is at 
least feasible that a new settlement close to an older one could adopt some 
of the former's traditions. 

A third potential development is the possibility that Perchnoubis was an 
alternative or outdated name for the settlement that later became Mouchis. 
If the name changed, it may have been due to the fact that a large store- 
house was constructed in the village, which subsequently gave its name to 
the settlement by pushing out the original toponym.!?! The older name 
would in that case perhaps have been kept only in connection with the 
local divinity and the religious memory of the site. When such a name 
change would have occurred is unclear but has nothing plausibly to do 
with the designation dmj m3j mentioned above. 

In any case, supposing that the settlement Perchnoubis was eponymous 
to a religious institution, it does not imply that other gods could not be 
venerated there or take priority at the locality. In a Fayumic settlement, a 
crocodile god would in most cases have acquired such a role no matter 
who the name-giving god was. One can point to Kerkesis or Kerkeosiris 
as parallel examples. Although they were ostensibly founded around a 
shrine dedicated to the deities after whom they were named, no particular 
cult of Isis or Osiris has hitherto been attested in either settlement.!° 


°6 Vandorpe (n. 89) 72-77. 

97 P Kramer 22.6n 

55 E.g., CPR 13, pp. 26-28; Calderini, Diz.geogr. 5.29; Suppl. 1.245; Suppl. 2.221; 
Suppl. 3.152; Suppl. 4.133; Suppl. 5.101 

?9 Calderini, Diz.geogr. Suppl. 3.72; Suppl. 4.85. 

100 See further D.W. Rathbone, “Mapping the South-West Fayyum: Sites and Texts,” 
in I. Andorlini et al. (eds.), Pap.Congr.XXII 2.1115-1116. 

1?! Although it is known that many villages in the Fayum established under the Ptolemies 
obtained names from other localities around Egypt (Clarysse [n. 40] 74-75), it is not par- 
ticularly credible that this would have been the case for Mouchis. 

102 Clarysse (n. 40) 73; Rübsam (n. 43) 105-116. 
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W. Brashear in his publication of BGU 13.2215 pointed out that the 
god of Mouchis mentioned therein is probably the same divinity that 
appears in the limestone stele /.Fayoum 1.20.1-2 (= SB 1.4628), even 
if only the ending of the theonym is preserved in the Berlin papyrus.!? 
I.Fayoum 1.20 is an ex-voto dedication in honour of a crocodile deity 
commissioned by Apunchis, son of Petosiris, on behalf of his wife and 
children, who had erected an enclosure (περίβολος) in an act of piety 
towards the god. The quality of the inscription is rather poor and the letters 
are crudely chiselled. This partially depends on the fact that the stonecutter 
corrected sections of the text after he had inscribed it a first time. Because 
of the poor quality of the inscription, the name of the featured god has 
caused the editors of this monument some trouble. 

In the ed.pr. (11. 1-2),'^ the name was understood as «Σοκογγοβχνοῦβις, 
and this interpretation of the text has been accepted by subsequent editions 
and scholars who have made use of the monument in their studies.!?? This 
reading is clearly problematic, however, not least because the name is 
nonsensical (cf. above). The first editor noted that the letter read by him 
as the third o is in fact a p, and what he interpreted as an unfinished p 
rather resembles a p.!% It certainly does not match the form of β in the 
rest of the text. The two signs taken as v also do not resemble this letter 
elsewhere in the inscription. 

The text on the monument first appears to read Σοκοπνρρἰχνούβι. It 
looks as if the stonecutter first wrote Xokorvp,?7 leaving enough space for 
one more letter on the first line before he decided to re-inscribe the fifth 
and sixth letters, which he tried to change to vm; the initial mistake appears 
to have been a metathesis of the two signs.!5 Then the craftsman appar- 
ently added another p and thus the line ends with a double p. Perhaps 


103 See BGU 13.2215.17-18n.; Clarysse (n. 34) 61. 

104 G, Lefebvre, “Egypte gréco-romaine,” ASAE 10 (1910) 161-162. 

105 E.g., L.Fayoum 20; H. Kockelmann, “Sobek und die Caesaren. Einige Bemerkungen 
zur Situation der Krokodilgótterkulte des Fayum unter rómischer Herrschaft," in K. Lembke, 
M. Minas-Nerpel, and S. Pfeiffer (eds.), Tradition and Transformation: Egypt under Roman 
Rule (Leiden and Boston 2010) 215, n. 68; Ronchi, Lex.Theon. 3.717 and 5:1009; Rübsam 
(n. 43) 16 and 221. 

106 Lefebvre (n. 104) 162. 

177 Lefebvre (n. 104) 162 suggests Xokovop to be the initial inscription. This reading 
is accepted without change in the second edition, /.Fayoum 20. 

108 Although speculative, the mistake could perhaps be explained by the suggested 
etymology of the name, involving an occasional suppression of v. 
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G. Lefebvre was correct in his assumption that the first p was left unal- 
tered so as to allow its loop to represent o, while the second must still be 
understood as p contrary to the suggestions of previous editors, who read 
it as B. Accordingly, one has to read Σοκονπορχνούβι, which means that 
the deity to whom the inscription is dedicated is the local crocodile god at 
Mouchis also known from P.Assoc. 7.2.15 and P. Vindob.Barb. inv. 34.1 in 
addition to BGU 13.2215.2.17-18. 

I.Fayoum 1.20 is not merely another attestation of the theonym in ques- 
tion; the stele has a recorded archaeological provenance. Unfortunately, 
however, no specific circumstances about the find are known. It is, of 
course, possible that the stone slab was brought to this locality in order 
to serve as construction material in a later building, but that it would 
have been transported very far is unlikely. The stele comes from an area 
thought to correspond to ancient Mouchis. In the first edition, the location 
is described as “Tell “Azab (à 3 kilomètres des Kimán-Farés)."!0? The 
place implied ought to be Dayr al-“Azab, though the two settlements are 
closer to five kilometres apart, counted from the location of the medieval 
city, than the shorter distance claimed by Lefebvre.!!? While this fact alone 
does not prove that the site is to be identified with Mouchis, the find spot 
of the stele together with the information provided above about the settle- 
ment certainly renders it, or the area just to the north, a no less appropri- 
ate candidate than any of the other suggestions, and perhaps even contrib- 
utes to making it the most suitable location of the ancient village under 
discussion. 


109 Lefebvre (n. 104) 161. 
110 Cf. P. Davoli, L'archeologia urbana nel Fayyum di eta ellenistica e romana (Naples 
1998) 156 and 159. 
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ON THEIR TYPOLOGY 
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Abstract. — A reconsideration of the chronological development of the 
format of warrants, short notes ordering a subordinate to bring an individual 
before an official. The format was open to influences from other document 
types, such as petitions. Later, in the third century AD, a shift in the format 
may be linked to the changing format of private business notes. 


Introduction! 


A warrant — also called “order to arrest” or “summons” — is a short 
note written by an official, ordering a subordinate to bring an individual 
before him.? Such documents are well represented, totalling more than 
one hundred items spread through the Roman and Byzantine periods. 
The “Chronological List of Summonses" provided by R.P. Salomons at 
P.Cair.Preis? 5 is the most recent survey on the matter? 

Much has already been written on warrants, and especially on their 
typology.^ I intend to focus on three points that have till now not been 


! I wish to thank two anonymous reviewers for their careful reading and useful 
suggestions. This article was written as part of a project supported by the Swiss 
National Science Foundation (#174419). 

? On terminology, see T. Gagos and P.J. Sijpesteijn, “Towards an Explanation of 
the Typology of the So-Called ‘Orders to Arrest," BASP 33 (1996) 77-97 at 77-79 and 
J.G. Keenan et al., “The Judicial System in Theory and Practice,” in J.G. Keenan, 
J.G. Manning, and U. Yiftach-Firanko (eds.), Law and Legal Practice in Egypt from 
Alexander to the Arab Conquest: A Selection of Papyrological Sources in Translation, 
with Introductions and Commentary (Cambridge 2014) 470-540 at 506-507. An “order 
to arrest,” the term first used to describe those documents, implies temporary detention, 
which does not necessarily occur in the procedure as it appears here. A "summons" is 
sent directly to the person who should appear before an authority. A “warrant,” reflecting 
more precisely the contents of the documents examined here, is issued to an agent who, 
on behalf of a higher authority, compels an individual to appear before this authority. This 
corresponds to the German "Überstellungsbefehl" and to the French “mandat d’amener,” 
both wordings more self-explanatory than their English counterpart. 

3 Add BGU 20.2861 (Arsinoite nome, I/II AD) and M. Zellmann-Rohrer, ^A New 
Summons from Bakchias," ZPE 205 (2018) 213-216 (II AD). 

4 See esp. EJ. Knudtzon in his introduction to P.Lund. 6.2 (in 1952), and G.M. Browne 
in his introduction to P. Mich. 10.589-591 (in 1970); U. Hagedorn, “Das Formular der Über- 
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explored in sufficient detail. First, the format of warrants was not static, 
but evolved over time. Second, the format was never self-contained, but 
shows outside influence from other document types; in particular, the 
relation between petitions and warrants deserves closer examination. The 
first two points converge towards the third, when a shift in the format of 
the warrant in the third century AD seems to correspond to the develop- 
ment of private business notes. This may allow us to better understand 
the way warrants developed in the Roman period, and will shed light on 
the capacity of the public administration to borrow methods from the 
private sector when appropriate. 


Evolution of the Warrants over Time 


Although the focus of this article lies in the Roman and early Byzan- 
tine periods, warrants occur also under the Ptolemies, in somewhat dif- 
ferent formats.) Salomons’ “Chronological List of Summonses" does 
not take them into account. There are twenty-one of them, recorded in 
the introduction to P.Paramone 9, to which we may now add P.Sorb. 3.130 
(= SB 16.12427; 222 BC): 


Δημήτριος Γλαύκωι χαίρειν. κεκόμικεν ἡμῖν Θαβῆς ἔντευξιν παρὰ 
Διοφάνου κατὰ Μαρρέους τοῦ Σέωτος καὶ Σέωτος τοῦ πατρὸς καὶ τοῦ 
οἰκοδόμου Μαρρέους: ὡς ἂν οὖν λάβηις τὴν ἐπιστολὴν ἀπόστειλον 
τοὺς ἀνθρώπους πρὸς ἡμᾶς, ὅπως ἀποσταλῶσι πρὸς Διοφάνην. ἔρρωσο. 
(ἔτους) κε. Φαμενὼθ κε. 


“Demetrios to Glaukos, greetings. Thabes has brought to us a petition on 
behalf of Diophanes, against Marres son of Seos and Seos his father and the 
builder Marres. Upon receiving this letter, send the men to us, so that they 
may be sent to Diophanes. Farewell. Year 25, Phamenoth 25." 


stellungsbefehle im Rómischen Agypten,” BASP 16 (1979) 61-74; A. Bülow-Jacobsen, 
"Orders to Arrest: P.Haun. Inv. 33 and 54 and a Consolidated List," ZPE 66 (1986) 
126-131; H.-J. Drexhage, “Zu den Überstellungsbefehlen aus dem rómischen Agypten 
(1.-3. Jahrhundert n.Chr.),* in H.-J. Drexhage and J. Sünskes (eds.), Migratio et Com- 
mutatio. Studien zur Alten Geschichte und deren Nachleben Thomas Pekáry dargebracht 
(St. Katharinen 1989) 102-118; Gagos and Sijpesteijn (n. 2); B. Kelly, Petitions, Litigation, 
and Social Control in Roman Egypt (Oxford 2011) 94-103, esp. 97-98; C.M. Kreinecker, 
Νε ask you to send...”: A Remark on Summonses and Petitions for Summonses," in 
P. Schubert (ed.), Actes du 26e Congrès international de papyrologie, Genève 16-21 août 
2010 (Genéve 2012) 407-415. 

? Gagos and Sijpesteijn (n. 2) 79: *No order of this class in the precise form known 
to us from the Roman period has survived from the preceding Ptolemaic era, and the few 
that have survived from after the fourth century AD show that the official formula used 
to express the orders underwent a major transformation." 
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This text identifies itself as a letter (ἐπιστολή) and has been inspired 
by a petition (ἔντευξις). Among Ptolemaic warrants, all but one (and an 
uncertain case, BGU 8.1774, to which we shall come back in the next 
section) conform to the format of a letter. They do not follow, however, 
a strict wording and structure comparable with the warrants of the Roman 
period. The practice of sending a warrant in the true format of a letter is 
still attested in 6 BC, in SB 14.11264 (= P.Mil.Congr.XIV 5), a document 
called γράμμα “writing.” This is the first item in Salomons’ list. 
Ἀρτεμίδωρος τῶι Περσεῶν ἀρχιφυλακίτηι χαίρειν. οὓς συνέψηκας 
κακούργους δύο κατάστησον ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἅμα τῶι λαβεῖν τὸ γράμμα. τούτων 
δὲ χάριν πεπόμφαμεν τοὺς ἐφόδους σχεθησομένους μέχρι οὗ συνεξορ- 
μήσωσιν. ἔρρωσο. (ἔτους) kë Μεχ(εὶρ) Kc. 
“Artemidoros to the chief of guards of Persea, greetings. Upon receiving this 
writing, bring before us the two criminals you have caught. For this purpose, 


we have sent the overseers who should take care of the matter until they set 
out with (you). Farewell. Year 24, Mecheir 26." 


Two points deserve a preliminary mention here, although they will be 
addressed later, in the next section of this article. First, the wording of the 
letter quoted above actually corresponds to what we expect to find at the 
end of petitions where the plaintiff asks a strategos to summon the accused 
person before him. Second, in the Ptolemaic period, warrants can take 
another form too: they appear as apostils, i.e. brief notes added to petitions, 
at the bottom of the sheet, instructing a subordinate to take action, some- 
times to bring an individual before the petition's addressee." 

From the first to the sixth century AD, warrants cease to be written in 
the regular format of a letter, with a single exception: this is an ostrakon 
from the second century that should be discounted because of the circum- 
stances in which it was produced, presumably in the context of the army 
forts located in the Eastern Desert. 

In the Roman period, a warrant conforms to the following pattern: 
"(from W) to X: bring to us Y (who is being accused by Z), or else come 


9 E.g. P.Rain.Cent. 52.13-17 (I BC): γράψαι Ἑρμία[ι] κατα[στῆσαι αὐτοὺς] ἐπὶ σὲ 
καὶ συμπέμψαι μοι τὸν σχεθησόμενον τῆς τούτων ἐπὶ σὲ καταστάσεως ὅπως ἐπανα- 
γκασθῶσιν ἀποδοῦναί pot “(... asking you) to write to Hermias to produce them before 
you and to send with me someone to take responsibility for the production of these men 
before you so that they may be forced to repay me (...)." See also Keenan et al. (n. 2) 
506, quoting a further example in P. Mich. 5.228.24-26. 

7 These apostils are already described in detail by O. Guéraud in P.Enteuxeis, pp. XLVII- 
LXXXI. 

8 O.Barns 1 = SB 16.12649 (mid- or late II AD); see R. Coles, “The Barns Ostraka,” 
ZPE 39 (1980) 126-131 at 127. The exceptional character of this document was already 
underlined by Drexhage (n. 4) 104. 
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yourself." For reasons that will become clearer below, officials of the 
Roman period use a specific format: 


* The warrant is most often written transuersa charta, against the direction 
of fibers, on pre-cut slips of papyrus.? 

* Until the mid-third century AD, the sender's identity is absent from the 
warrant. We implicitly assume that a warrant is issued by the strategos. 

* Before the fourth century, there is no closing formula, as would be 
expected in a letter. 


Starting in the mid-fourth century AD, we find examples of several 
warrants ending with a closing formula typical of letters: ἔρρωσο, ἐρρᾶ- 
σθαί σε εὔχομαι etc.!° When a warrant appears again in the proper format 
of a letter in the sixth century, following the usual trend in this period, it 
dispenses with the heading and closing formula found in letters of the 
Roman period.!! 

To summarize what has been established so far, the format of warrants 
evolves over a long time scale. They are well attested in the Ptolemaic 
period in letter form. The particular format common in the Roman period 
may originate in the late Ptolemaic period and then uniformly replaces the 
letter format; but the process of transformation still requires some expla- 
nation, a point we shall address in the next section. Eventually, the pecu- 
liar format of the Roman warrant loses ground to the letter format again in 
the late Byzantine period. 

On a shorter time scale, in the Roman and early Byzantine periods, we 
can observe some more detailed variation in the evolution of the format, 
to which we may now turn, starting with a brief survey of past research on 
the topic. This will allow us to identify areas where further exploration is 
required. 

Ursula Hagedorn, in her study of the typology of warrants in the Roman 
period, chose to focus mainly on the following elements: the verbs used to 
describe the order to send (πέμψον, ἀνάπεμψον, ἔκπεμψον etc.), some spe- 
cific details of the main sentence (ἐγκαλούμενον ὑπὸ τοῦ δεῖνος “accused 
by X," ἐντυχόντος τοῦ δεῖνος “Y having submitted a petition," etc.), the 
presence of the adverb ἐξαυτῆς "immediately," the provenance of the 
warrants (Arsinoite and Oxyrhynchite nomes for the most part), the func- 


? On this particular point, see Gagos and Sijpesteijn (n. 2) 81-85. 

10 Salomons nos. 103, 106, 111-113, 115, 117-121, 123, 126, ranging from the mid-fourth 
to the sixth/seventh century. 

!! P Köln 6.281.15-17. 
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tion of the recipients of warrants, especially the archephodos, a kind of 
village policeman.'? She reaches the conclusion (73) that the strategos in 
each nome followed a specific formulary that varied in a consistent fash- 
ion. She also establishes a link between a change in the formulary in the 
Oxyrhynchite nome and the disappearance of the archephodos in the mid- 
third century. 

To this detailed survey, Hans-Joachim Drexhage added many useful 
— if somewhat more disconnected — remarks on the senders, recipients, 
plaintiffs, and accused. Neither Hagedorn nor Drexhage, however, addressed 
systematically the relationship between the sender of the warrant, its bearer, 
its recipient, and the presence of any validation by the sender. By valida- 
tion, I mean a note, mark, signature, or seal from the responsible official, 
confirming an order drafted by one of his scribes. 

Hagedorn (62) seems reluctant to engage in a detailed examination of 
the chronological distribution of the documents, and Drexhage (103) bun- 
dles documents only by centuries or half-centuries. It is true that only a 
handful of warrants can be dated by the year. Nonetheless, Salomons’ 
list offers some additional potential for considering warrants in relation 
with their chronological distribution. Starting from this list, I chose to 
retain only cases where at least one of the following elements appears on 
the papyrus: 


* The sender appears explicitly, normally with his function, rarely with 
his name. 

* The bearer of the warrant receives explicit mention. 

* The document carries a seal.? 

* The text ends with a filler consisting in a series of crosses. 

* The warrant ends with a signature of the kind σεσημείωμαι “I have 
applied my signature," or with greetings of the kind ἐρρῶσθαί σε 
εὔχομαι "I pray for your health.” 


Some items in Salomons' list do not provide us with any of those 
elements, in which cases I have omitted them from the list given below 


12 Hagedorn (n. 4). The specificity of the formulary in the Arsinoite and Oxyrhynchite 
nomes is neatly summarized by Drexhage (n. 4) 102-103. Kreinecker (n. 4) has shown 
that, although the appearance of the verbs πέμπω and ἀναπέμπω in warrants is strongly 
determined by regional practice, their respective use seems somewhat looser in petitions 
where a plaintiff asks the strategos to issue a warrant. 

13 Apart from warrants, seals are found, between the first and third centuries AD, 
on numerous toll receipts (most of them from Soknopaiou Nesos), but not on other 
documents. 
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because they do not contribute to understanding the relation between the 
criteria listed above. Finally, I have also rearranged Salomons' list by using 
dates provided by the Heidelberger Gesamtverzeichnis; in several cases, a 
correction has resulted in a more consistent distribution of the data along 
the time scale.'^ 


Reference Salo- Nome Date Sender Bearer Seal Filler Signature / 
mons (AD) mentioned greetings 
explicitly 
Ρ.ΤΕΡΙ. 2.290 2 Ars. I ô στρατηγόςσε -- X -- -- 
καλεῖ 
P.Yale 1.62 60 Ars. τ — — X?" 9 ? 
SB 18.13172 3 Ars. 88-96 ô στρατηγός σε — Xx? — — 
καλεῖ! 
P.Mich. 10.590 83 Ars? πο ὃ στρατηγός — X -- — 
P.Oxy. 74.5002 10 Oxy. Ini 6 στρατηγός — ? ? ? 
BGU 20.2861 — Ars. Iii — — xD! — — 
P.Brook. 6 11 Ars. II — — (X? X — 
P.Prag. 1.12 13 Ars. II — — — X — 
SB 18.14014 16 Ars. II — — — X — 
P.Lund. 6.2 22 Ars. II — — (X7)? X — 
( SB 6.9352) 
PSI 15.1538 25 Oxy. II — — (X7?)^ X — 
P.Oxy. 9.1212 ° 28 Oxy. II = = — X — 
P.Oxy. 65.4485 33 Oxy. II — — — X — 
SB 16.12313 37 Oxy. II — — — X — 


14 Several contributions to the dating of warrants were made by Dieter Hagedorn, ^Ent- 
sprach der Monat Domitianos in Agypten dem Phaophi oder dem Hathyr?“ ZPE 159 (2007) 
261-266, who continued along the path opened by his wife Ursula in 1979. 

15 Sender mentioned on the clay seal. 

16 In Salomons’ list, this papyrus belongs to the third century; it is now dated back to 
the first cent.; see BL 8.514. 

7 Hole, perhaps left by a seal. 

18 Hagedorn (n. 14) 265. 

' Sender mentioned on the clay seal. 

2 Document originally dated to the second/third century, corrected to first/second century 
on palaeographical grounds by Hagedorn (n. 14) 265. 

?! On the plate provided in the edition (Tafel XXV), below the word ἐξαυτῆς that closes 
the text, trace of what may have been a seal. 

22 Filler and a hole that could suggest the presence of a seal. 

33 Perhaps trace of a seal. 

24 Blotted ink, perhaps trace of a seal. 
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Reference Salo- Nome Date Sender Bearer Seal Filler Signature / 
mons (AD) mentioned greetings 
explicitly 
P.Cair.Preis?5 38 Ars. II — — — X — 
(= P.Fay. 161 descr.) 
P.Mich. 10.589 40 Ars. ΠΠ — — — X — 
BGU 11.2083 42 Ars. ΠΠ — — — X — 
P.Oxy. 43.3130 46 Oxy. Ij -> — — x5 — 
P.NYU 2.49 47 Oxy. T/L — — — X — 
SB 26.16466 49 Ars. ΠΠΗ — — — X — 
SB 26.16467 50 Ars. ΠΠ — — — X — 
P.Harr. 2.196b 52 Oxy. ΠΠΗ v — — X — 
P.Prag. 1.13 54 Ars. ΠΠ — — — — σεση(μείωμαι) ??6 
P.Oxy. 61.4115 68 Oxy. first = — — X — 
half III 
BGU 11.2084 62 Oxy. M 27 — — ? o]eonu(stopat) 
SB 12.11106 64 Ars. Ill — — XD) X — 
(= P.Mich.Michael 4) 
P.Fay. 37 66 Ars. M — — — X — 
P.Oxy. 31.2576 67 Oxy. M — X X — 
Ρ.ΤΕΡΙ. 2.594 7l Ars. Ill — — — X — 
P.Giss.Bibl. 1.15 76 Ars. M π(αρὰ) (τοῦ) — ? ? 7 
(ἑκατοντάρ)χ(ου) 
BGU 2.374 72 Ars. II? — — — X — 
P.Oxy. 42.3035 58 Oxy. 256 π(αρὰ) τοῦ 
πρυτάνεως 
P.Oslo 2.20 73 Ars. second προεστώς 
half III 
BGU 11.2080 61 Ars. late ΠΙ  — — — X — 
BGU 2.634 TI Ars. late ΠΙ  — — — X — 
P.Oxy. 12.1507 80 Oxy. M π(αρὰ) τῶν — — — σεσημ(είωµαι) 
εἰρηνάρχων 
P.Oxy. 1.64 81 Oxy. IAV π(αρὰ) τοῦ X — — σεση(μείωμαι) 
(δεκαδάρ)χ(ου) 


25 Filler mentioned in edition, note to line 4. 

26 Written on the back of the papyrus, reading uncertain. 

27 (παρά) + official expected, see P.J. Sijpesteijn, “Order to Arrest?" ZPE 87 (1991) 
259-260 at 260. 

28 Perhaps trace of a seal; filler very similar to that found on P.Fay. 37. 
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Reference Salo- Nome Date Sender Bearer Seal Filler Signature / 
mons (AD) mentioned greetings 
explicitly 

P.Oxy. 1.65 82 Oxy. W/V π(αρὰ) τοῦ X — σεση(μείωμαι) 
στατίζοντος 
B(eve)- 
φίικιαρίου) 

P.Oxy. 44.3190 85 Oxy. I/V [π(αρὰ) τοῦ] Χ -- 7 
πρυτάνεως 

P.Oxy. 614116 86 Oxy. W/V [π(αρὰ)] τοῦ Χ -- -- 
στρα[τ]ηγοῦ 

P.Wisc. 1.24 87 Ars. M/V? ἐξ ἐνκελεύσεων X — — 
Σαραπίωνος 
ἐπιτρόπου γε... 
[. Ip. Taf. .] 

P.Oxy. 74.5005 88 Oxy. W/V π(αρὰ) τοῦ X — ? 
(δεκαδάρχου) 

P.Oxy. 74.5006 89 Oxy. ΠΙΠΝ π(αρὰ) τοῦ Χ — σεση(μείωμαι)2 
(δεκαδάρχου) 

P.Oxy. 74.5007 90 Oxy. ΠΙΠΝΥ παρὰ τοῦ X — seg(naui) 
(δεκαδάρχου) 

P.Oxy. 74.5008 91 Oxy. W/V π(αρὰ) τοῦ 
(δεκαδάρχου) 

P.Oxy. 74.5000 92 Oxy. W/V π(αρὰ) τοῦ X — — 
(δεκαδάρχου) 

P.Oxy. 74.5010 93 Oxy. W/V π(αρὰ) τοῦ X — σεσημ(είωμαι) 
κρατίστου 
Ἀχιλλέως 

P.Oxy. 74.5011 94 Ars.? ΠΝ π(αρὰ) τοῦ X — — 
B(eve)- 
φ(ικιαρίου) 

BGU 17.2701 96 Herm. [ΠΝ π(αρὰ) τοῦ X — — 
εἰρηνάρχου 

P.Kell. 97 Gr. 300-335 π(αρὰ) [τ]οῦ — — σεσημίωμᾳι 

D/1/75.13.1°° Oasis ἀρχιερέφς 

P.Kell. 98 Gr. 300-335 π(αρὰ) τοῦ — — [σεσημείωμαι] 

D/1/75.13.2?! Oasis ἀρ[χιερέως] 


2 Dated to the second/third century in the editio princeps; new dating by Hagedorn 


(n. 4) 66. 


30 K.A. Worp, “Short Texts from the Main Temple," in C.A. Hope and G.E. Bowen 
(eds.), Dakhleh Oasis Project: Preliminary Reports on the 1994-1995 to 1998-1999 Field 
Seasons (Oxford and Oakville 2002) 333-349 at 334. 

31 Worp (n. 30) 336. 
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Reference Salo- Nome Date Sender Bearer Seal Filler Signature / 
mons (AD) mentioned greetings 
explicitly 
P.Kell. 99 Gr. 300-335 π(αρὰ) ‘tod’ — ἐσημιωσ[άμη]ν 
D/1/75.13 3? Oasis ἀρχιερέως 
P.Cair.Isid. 129 100 Απ. 308/ π(αρὰ) τοῦ Χ -- 
3097 (ἑκατοντάρ)- 
χίου) 
P.Cair.Isid. 130 101 Ars. 308/ π(αρὰ) τοῦ ἐπὶ — ? 
309? τῆς εἰρ[ήνης] 
P.CairIsid. 131 102 Ars. 314? π(αρὰ) τοῦ — σεσηµί(ῶμαι) 
πραιποσίτ[ο]υ 
P.Horak 11 105 7 early IV π(αρὰ) [ — a 
P.Oxy. 12.1506 10; Oxy. early IV π(αρὰ) τοῦ X σεσημ(είωµμαι) 
πραιποσίτου 
P.Turner 46 106 | Herm. first π(αρὰ) τοῦ — ἐρρῶσθαι ὑμᾶς 
half IV στρατηγοῦ εὔχομαι 
SB 24.16008 114 Απ. first [παρὰ ? Ίσθου — ? 
half IV 
P.Stras.5.309 r° 116 Απ. first (παρὰ) τοῦ — ? 
half ἐξάκτορος 
P.Oxy. 19.2229 103 Oxy. 346-350 π(αρὰ) Εὐλογίου — ἔρρφσο 
ῥιπαρίου 
P.Oxy. 74.5012 104 Oxy. IV ? — σεσημ(είωµμαι) 
P.Oxy. 12.1505 108 Oxy. IV π(αρὰ) — σεσ(ημείωμαι) 
Διοσκόρου 
SB 12.11108 1090 Herm. IV [παρὰ ? ]. o0. € 
SB 20.15094 110 Herm IV [π(αρὰ) τοῦ] — ? 
πραιποσίτου 
SB 20.15095a 111 Herm IV π(αρὰ) τοῦ — ἐρρῷσθαι [ὑμᾶς] 
( P Cair.Preis. 6.1-5) πραιπ[ο]σίτ[ο]υ εὔχομαι 
SB 20.15095b 112 Herm IV π(αρὰ) τοῦ — ἐρρῶ[σ]θαι ὑμᾶς 
(= P Cair.Preis. 6.6-11) πραιποσίτου εὔχ[ομαι] 
SB 24.16006 113 Ar. IV π(αρὰ) — ἐρρῶσθαι 
Ἱερακαπόλλω- (l. -σθε) 
νος καὶ Σαμβᾶ 
προεστῴ(τῶν) 
P.Kóln 4.189 117 Oxy. IV/V — — ἐρρ[ῶσθαι EN 
εὔχομαι] 


32 Worp (n. 30) 336. 
33 Order for delivery of a prisoner. 
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Reference Salo- Nome Date Sender Bearer Seal Filler Signature / 
mons (AD) mentioned greetings 
explicitly 
P.Amh. 2.146 118 Herm.? V π(αρὰ) — — ἐρρῶσθαι ὑμᾶς 
(= M.Chr. 76) Ἡρακλάμμωνος εὔ(χομαι) 
λαμπρο(τάτου) 
καὶ ῥιπαρ(ίου) 
BGU 19.2773* 119 Herm. late V [παρὰ τῆςπολι- X — [εὔχομ]αι 
τ]ικῆς τάξεως ἐ[ρρῶσ]θαι 
ὑμᾷς' πολλ[ 
P.Poethke 5 120 Herm. V? π(αρὰ) Ταυρίνου  — — t ἐρρῶσ[θαι] 
προκουρ(άτορος) ὑμᾶς ε[ὔχομαι] 
BGU 19.2772 115 Herm. V/VI π(αρὰ) Χ — ἐρρῶ[σ]θαι ὑμᾶς 
Δωροθέου εὔχομίαι) 
BGU 19.2774 121 Herm — V/VI π(αρὰ) Ἰωάννου --- — ἔρρωσθε T 
κόμ(ιτος) 
P.Med. 1.42 123 ? VI — — — Epp(@oo) 
(= SB 6.9638) 
P.Mich. 10.591 124 Herakl. VI — — m X 
PSI 1.475 122 Oxy. VI? πα(ρὰ) 
Ἀμμωνιανοῦ 
ῥιπαρ(ίου) 
P.Lond.3.1309 125 Herm. VIVIE π(αρὰ) — — d 
(p. 251) Γεροντίου 
κόμιτος 
SB 20.14967 126 Herm. VIVI  m(apà) τοῦ — — ἔρρωσθαι T 
(= P.Lond. 3.1074 descr.) ἰλλουστρ(ίου) (1. -σθε) 


This adaptation of Salomons' list indicates that, for the criteria chosen 
here, the format of the warrant followed a pattern that varied in a consist- 
ent fashion throughout the Roman and Byzantine periods. Whereas Ursula 
Hagedorn has shown that some elements in the wording could depend on 
geographical provenance, here on the contrary this factor does not seem to 
play a significant role. 

(1) In the first century AD, documents carry a clay seal with the inscrip- 
tion 6 στρατηγός σε καλεῖ “the strategos asks you," i.e. “summons you." 
The wording on the papyrus corresponds to a warrant, a mandate issued 


** Long text, expanded version of the usually short formulary. 
35 Idem. 
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to an agent who must bring a person before a higher authority; but the seal 
carries a message to the wanted person, thus corresponding to a summons. 
In P.Lond. 2.379 (p. 162), an order to the archephodos and presbyteroi of 
the village of Herakleia, the sender asks that an individual be left free of 
hassle. This is not a warrant, hence its absence from the above list. It 
nonetheless follows the format of a warrant (brief note, no sender named), 
and it carries a seal. The editor dated it hesitantly to the third century, 
but no image of the papyrus is available; it may also belong to an earlier 
period. We shall come back to this document in the next section of this 
article. Between the late first and the early second centuries, a shift takes 
place: P.Mich.10.590 still carries a seal, but the text also starts by naming 
the strategos as the sender of the warrant. The same may have happened 
with P.Oxy. 74.5002; the bottom part of the document is lost, together 
with the seal that could have been attached to the papyrus. We can draw 
secure conclusions only from the seals actually preserved, which amount 
to three. In several cases, the image of a papyrus allows for the possible 
use of a seal. Such cases are marked as (X?) in the list above and must 
be considered as doubtful. In each case where a seal may have left a trace, 
there is also a filler, to which we may now move. 

(2) From the second to the mid-third century, the mention of the strat- 
egos and the seal disappear; they are replaced by a filler at the end of the 
warrant, consisting of a series of crosses (mostly in the form of St. Andrew's 
crosses, in a few cases a more elegant lace of crosses). P.Oxy. 31.2576 
(Salomons no. 67) does not conform to the pattern described here: this 
warrant, dated by its editor — on palaeographical grounds — to the third 
century, displays a filler and carries a clay seal. The writing, however, is 
not particularly characteristic of the third century: the neat and regular 
hand may well belong to the early second century, where it would better fit 
the data listed above. It would thus correspond to a transitional period 
between the seal and the filler. It is possible that some of the documents 
bearing a trace compatible with a seal constitute parallels to P.Oxy. 31.2576. 

(3) From the mid-third till the seventh century, the sender's identity 
(function or name) is nearly always written at the beginning with π(αρά) 
+ genitive. The final validation is characterized by two sub-periods: from 
the late third to the early fourth century, the official indicates in many 
instances σεσημ(είωµαι) “I have signed"; afterwards, he writes greetings 
borrowed from the older format of letters, ἔρρωσο “be in good health,” 
or most often ἔρρῶσθαί σε εὔχομαι “I pray for your health.” 

(4) In the sub-period from the late-third to the early fourth century, 
when the signature σεσημ(είωµαι) comes into use, a majority of warrants 
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make an explicit mention of the bearer of the message, with a phrasing 
such as παράδοτε τῷ ἀποσταλέντι ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ στρατιώτῃ “deliver to the 
soldier whom I have sent." Most instances come from the Oxyrhynchite 
nome, but cases are attested both in the Arsinoite and Hermopolite nomes, 
which excludes a regional idiosyncrasy of the model used to produce the 
warrants. Ursula Hagedorn already noticed the appearance of the bearer on 
the warrant and concluded that it implied a change of procedure: whereas 
normally the recipient was required to accompany the summoned person 
to the official who had issued the warrant, here the bearer of the mes- 
sage holds some kind of police authority that allows him to escort the 
summoned person.*° If Hagedorn's interpretation is correct, it should be 
noted that this procedure lasted only a few decades: from the mid-fourth 
till the seventh century, we encounter a variety of verbs suggesting that the 
authorities reverted to the previous way of handling warrants, where the 
recipient was held responsible for escorting the summoned person.?? 


Period Sender Bearer Validation 
mentioned 
explicitly 
first century AD — — seal with inscription 
6 στρατηγός σε 
καλεῖ 
first/second century 6 στρατηγός — seal 
second — — — filler (perhaps also 
mid-third century a seal in some 
doubtful cases?) 
mid-third — π(αρά) + genitive παράδοτε τῷ ἀποσταλέντι σεσημ(είωμαι) 
early fourth century (or similar wording) 
early fourth — π(αρά) + genitive — ἐρρῶσθαί σε 
seventh century εὔχομαι or 


ἔρρωσο/-σθε 


The consistency of the pattern is underlined by the fact that, with the 
exception of the aberrant case P.Oxy. 31.2576 discussed above, there are 
no certain hybrids where a scribe may have borrowed an element from an 


36 Hagedorn (n. 4) 66. 
37 See e.g. P.Turner 46.2: ἀποστείλατε; SB 24.16006.3: ἀπόστιλον (l. -στειλ-); 
P.Oxy. 19.2229.3-4: σπούδασον (...) παραστῆσαι; BGU 19.2274.3: θελή[σατ]ε ἐκπέμψαι. 
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older format and mixed it with a newer format. For example, the validation 
is made either with σεσημ(είωώμαι) or with ἐρρῶσθαί σε εὔχομαι, but 
never with both. We shall see below that, in another type of document, 
namely business notes, those two elements can appear simultaneously on 
the same item; but such is not the case in warrants. 

The so-called "filler" has usually been understood as a precaution 
against unwanted additions to the warrants.** This may well be one aspect 
of the procedure, but it constitutes only half of the story. On the one hand, 
one may wonder why, in this specific case, the scribe or the strategos 
should need to prevent any addition: the formulary is normally rigid enough 
to preclude this possibility. On the other hand, the disappearance of the 
strategos's seal in the early second century, as well as the appearance of 
the note σεσημ(είώµαι) in the mid-third century, seems to indicate that, in 
the interval, the crosses played precisely the same role, that of validating 
the document. It was therefore the strategos who, once he had checked 
the warrant prepared by a member of his staff, gave his approval by add- 
ing those crosses; he took responsibility for all that preceded, and for 
nothing else. 

This does not explain, however, why the filler was used in those docu- 
ments and not in all others issued by the administration. One reason may 
lie in the way warrants were prepared. Most of them are written across the 
fibres, on horizontal slips of papyrus cut from a roll at a right angle. In 
many instances, the text of the warrant does not cover the whole surface 
of the papyrus because the slip was cut from the roll before the warrant 
was actually written. Since a considerable blank space could remain at the 
bottom of the papyrus, it might have been easy to add another warrant of 
which the strategos would have had no knowledge. In P.Harr. 2.196, the 
scribe prepared two warrants on a single sheet of papyrus. The strategos 
presumably validated the two by adding a series of crosses at the end of 
the second warrant, thus indicating that nothing would follow.?? 


38 See e.g. Drexhage (n. 4) 106; commentaries to P.Oxy. 31.2576.4-5, P.Oxy. 43.3130.4 
and P.Mich. 10.590.3. 

?? The warrants are addressed to two different archephodoi. Since the first was not 
completed and both texts show corrections, the editor considers this document as a 
draft; but the crosses would hardly be expected in a draft. The villages, Syron (kome) 
and Paneuei, are both located in the western toparchy of the Oxyrhynchite nome. The 
carrier of the warrant may have visited both archephodoi in one trip, since the names 
found on the warrants suggest that the strategos is summoning both parties in a same 
affair. 
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Outside Influence on the Warrants 


In the preceding section, the format of warrants was shown to have 
evolved over time in a coherent fashion. To this, we can add that this evo- 
lution does not take place in a closed setting: warrants are influenced by 
other types of documents; in particular, it will be possible to trace the origin 
of the format of Roman warrants to petitions from the Ptolemaic period.^? 

We have seen above that warrants issued under the Ptolemies can take 
two different forms, consisting either of a letter, or of an apostil, i.e. a 
short set of instructions added to the bottom of a petition. The warrant 
BGU 8.1774 (Herakleopolite nome, 64-44 BC) does not correspond exactly 
to either form: it is not written at the bottom of a petition and it starts 
with a mere τοῖς ἐπὶ χρειῶν τεταγμένοις “to those in charge of public 
affairs," omitting the name of the sender or initial greetings. 

τοῖς ἐπὶ χρειῶν τεταγμένοις. Ἀπολλωνίου καὶ Ἡρακλείδου ἀμφοτέρῳν 
Ἡρακλείδου [ἐ]νκαλεσάντων τῆι ἑαυτῶν μητρὶ καὶ τῆι ταύτης [δ]ούληι 
Ζωσίμηι περὶ ἐκφορήσεως σκευῶν τε καὶ βιβλίων πατρικῶν’ καὶ ἑτέρων 
ἀδικη[μ]άτων συνετάξαμ[ε]ν παραγγεῖλαι, τῶν δὲ πρὸς τούτοις ἀνενηνοχό- 
τῶν πεποιῆσθαι τὰ τῆς παραγγελία[ς] καὶ διὰ προγράμματος δὲ προσκε- 
κλημένων [μ]ηδ᾽ οὕτως ἀπηντηκυιῶν, ἐὰν oi ἐντετευχότες παραδιδῶσι τὴν 
σημαινομένην δούλην, παραλαβόντες καταστήσατ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς. 

“Το those in charge of public affairs. Apollonios and Herakleides, both sons 
of Herakleides, have filed a complaint against their own mother and against 
her slave Zosime for having carried away some of their father's house-gear 
and books and committed other misdeeds. We have ordered to summon 
(them), and since those who are engaged in the matter have reported that the 
summons was executed, but that (the women), although summoned through 


an injunction, even so have not appeared, if the petitioners hand over the said 
slave, you should arrest her and produce her before us." 


The official who issued this warrant first summarized the contents of the 
petition, before providing his own instructions. He mentions a first, unsuc- 
cessful warrant, then goes on to request the arrest of the mother's slave. 
As regards the contents, this document is quite similar to the warrant letter 
P.Sorb. 3.130 quoted above; but on the formal side, it lacks some of the 
features of a letter, such as the name of the sender and initial and closing 
greetings. This may be a first clue towards explaining the relationship 
between the Ptolemaic and Roman warrants. A closer look at petitions 
from the Ptolemaic period will provide us with additional information. 


40 For a broad overview of petitions in the Ptolemaic period, as well as a survey of the 


requests made by petitioners and responses from the authorities, see J. Bauschatz, Law 
and Enforcement in Ptolemaic Egypt (Cambridge 2013) 185-187 and 207-214. 
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In those petitions, the accuser frequently describes the wrong done to 
him, then asks an official to deal with the matter. We cannot examine here 
all variants of such requests, but shall focus on a few cases where the 
plaintiff requires of the official that he summon the accused person. The 
most interesting aspect of such documents is that the official sometimes 
adds to the text of the petition an apostil containing his instructions for 
a subordinate, and that those instructions function as a warrant. The format 
varies between that of a letter (sample 1) and a shorter, more straightfor- 
ward layout (samples 2 and 3). 


Sample 1: end of a petition with the corresponding warrant in the form 
of a letter 
P.Tebt. 3.2.961.5-9 and 13-17 (Tebtynis, 150 or 139 BC) 


ἀ[ξιῶ οὖν σε συ]ντάξαι γράψαι καταστῆσαι τοὺ[ς αἰτίους (7) ἐπὶ σέ, 
ὅ]πως διαλάβῃς περὶ αὐτῶ[ν μισοπονήρως (7), δύ]νωμαι δὲ τὰ καθήκο- 
ντα [εἰς τὸ βασιλικὸν πα]ρᾳδοῦναι. (...) 

(2nd hand) [Φανί(7)]ᾳας Παγκράτει χαίρειν. σύ[νταξον κατ]αστῆσα[ι]. 
(ἔτους) λα Ἐπε[ὶφ .. Ἀντι]όχωι. παραγγελήτω τῶι ἐ[πιστάτει πέμψαι(7)] 
ἐν ἡμέραις y καὶ ἡμῖν [διασάφησον.] (ἔτους) λα Ἐπεὶφ [ . . |. 


“Therefore I ask you to arrange to write to produce the accused before you, 
so that you may deal with them with detestation of wickedness, and that I 
may deliver the appropriate goods to the royal treasury. (...) 

(2nd hand) Phanias to Pankrates, greetings. Arrange to produce them. 
Year 31, Epeiph (...). To Antiochos: let orders be given to the epistates to 
send them within 3 days, and keep me informed. Year 31, Epeiph (...).” 


Phanias' apostil mirrors the wording of the petition; together, they func- 
tion as a warrant that will be forwarded to those in charge of bringing the 
accused person before Phanias. 


Sample 2: end of a petition with the corresponding warrant in short 
format 
SB 24.16295.33-42 (Oxyrhyncha [Arsinoite nome], 199 BC) 


(...) ἀξιῶ σε γράψαι τῶι Χαιρεφάνει ἐπιστρεφέστερον ἐνεχυράσαντα 
αὐτὸν ἀποστεῖλαι ἐπὶ σὲ ἵνα μὴ περὶ τῶν αὐτῶν σε παρενοχλῶ ἀλλὰ διὰ 
σὲ τύχω βοηθείας. εὐτύχει. 

(2nd hand) Χαιρεφάνει. Πέμψον πρὸς ἡμᾶς τοὺς [ἐ]γκαλ«ουλμένους. 
(ἔτους) ζ Oat xf. mM 
*(...) I ask that you write more forcefully to Chairephanes, that he, seizing 


the security, send him to you so that I not trouble you over these same 
matters, but so I may get aid because of you. Farewell. 
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(2nd hand) To Chairephanes. Send us the accused. Year 7, Thoth 22.331 


Here again, the apostil added to the text of the petition works as a war- 
rant. It does not correspond to the format of a letter: the heading consists 
only of the addressee, without specifying the sender. 


Sample 3: end of a petition with the corresponding warrant in short 
format. 
SB 20.15182.18-22 (= P.Lond. 3.891 descr.; Euhemereia [Arsinoite 
nome], ca. AD 30) 
ἀξιῶ γράψ(αι) τῷ τῆ(ς) κώμ(ης) ἀρχείφόδῳ) κερμί ) δεξᾳ( ). εὐτ(ύχει). 
(2nd hand) ἀρχείφόδῳ): ἔκπ[ε]μ[ψον]. (ἔτους (?)) [t . ] Τιβερίου 
Καίσα[ρος Σεβαστοῦ (...) .] 
“T ask you to write to the archephodos of the village (...). Farewell. 


(2nd hand) To the archephodos: send them up. Year 10(+) of Tiberius 
Caesar Augustus, (month, day)."*? 


This sample indicates that the practice of adding instructions to the bot- 
tom of a petition, which started in the Ptolemaic period, continues into the 
early Roman period. The instructions follow a format strikingly similar to 
the warrants that appear around the same time in our papyri, written on a 
separate slip of paper and not on the petition itself. The order is addressed 
to the archephodos, without any mention of the sender, exactly as in the 
warrants prepared independantly from a petition; ? and the imperative 
ἔκπεμψον appears also in several warrants from the first century AD.“ 
Quite frequently in Roman warrants from the Arsinoite nome, the name of 
the accuser is given, introduced by the participle ἐγκαλούμενον “accused 
(by)”;* this piece of information may have helped to link a warrant to the 
original petition. The reason for sending up an individual normally does 
not appear on the warrant, but is recorded in the petition.^ 

The link between petitions and warrants in the early Roman period is 
further strengthened by the case of P.Lond. 2.379 (p. 162), a document that 


^! Translation by J.D. Sosin and J.F. Oates, *P.Duk. inv. 314: Agathis, Strategos and 
Hipparches of the Arsinoite Nome," ZPE 118 (1997) 251-258 at 257. 

? Translation by P.J. Sijpesteijn, “Petition to the Chief of Police," ZPE 91 (1992) 101- 
102 at 101. Additional parallels are listed by Kreinecker (n. 4) 409, n. 14: P.Ryl. 2.132, 136, 
145, 150, 151, and 152 (from AD 32 to 42). She does not, however, establish a link with 
the practice followed in the Ptolemaic period. Those documents belong to the “Euhemeria 
archephodos archive"; see Kelly (n. 4) 97; www.trismegistos.org/archive/187. 

55 Drexhage (n. 4) 108. 

^' Hagedorn (n. 4) 65, quoting P.Tebt. 2.290; SB 6.9630; BGU 11.2016; P.Yale 1.62. 

^5 Hagedorn (n. 4) 63; Drexhage (n. 4) 102. 

46 SB 6.9630 is a rare exception; Drexhage (n. 4) 117. 
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was dated hesitantly to the third century by its original editor, as we have 
seen in the previous section of this article. In the absence of an image, the 
seal attached to the bottom of the document rather suggests a date in the 
first century AD. 


ἀρχε«φό»σδῳ καὶ πρεσβ(υτέροις) Ἡρακλίας. μὴ παρενοχλῖτε Ἀκιᾶρι. 


“Το the archephodos and presbyteroi of Herakleia: do not hassle Akiaris." 


The format of the document is that of a warrant from the first century, but 
it differs in content: the sender asks only that an individual be left free of 
hassle, presumably a response to a petition. In other words, warrants from 
the early Roman period constitute only a sub-group of a larger category of 
documents, i.e. instructions following the submission of a petition. In most 
occurrences, the strategos needed to hear the accused person and issued a 
warrant; in this last case, he felt no necessity to have Akiaris brought before 
him since the only requirement was that he be left in peace." 

To sum up, in the Ptolemaic period we find, on the one hand, a number of 
warrants issued in the form of letters, and on the other hand, petitions where 
an official added an apostil containing his instructions at the bottom of the 
papyrus sheet. In all likelihood, warrants from the Roman period, written 
on small slips of papyrus, derive from the second group; warrants were not 
written in the form of letters anymore. Thus the form of warrants not only 
evolved over time, it also developed in a setting where it was influenced by 
other types of documents, notably petitions. When the format undergoes an 
important change again in the mid-third century, one should consider the 
possibility that, here again, some external influence contributed to the change. 


Change of Format in the Warrants in the Mid-Third Century 


From the outline sketched above, showing the evolution of the format 
of warrants, a major change in their layout took place in the mid-third 
century. In the introduction to P.Oxy. 61.4114-4116 (p. 91), the editor 
asserts: "The change in the form of orders to arrest [1.e. warrants] in the 
middle of the third century is no doubt to be connected with more general 
reforms of the administration during the reign of Philip [...]. ^9 Indeed, 


47 This was already the normal procedure under the Ptolemies. In the typology established 
by Guéraud in P.Enteuxeis, pp. LIV-LX, a warrant corresponds to “Type B”: "L'épistate doit 
se borner à envoyer l'inculpé au stratége.” 

48 He refers here to PJ. Parsons, “Philippus Arabs and Egypt," JRS 57 (1967) 134-141 
and A. Bianchi, "Aspetti della politica economico-fiscale di Filippo l'Arabo," Aegyptus 63 
(1983) 185-198. 
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those reforms must have played an important role in the change we observe 
in the format of our warrants, but other factors may also help to explain 
the shift. Some clues appear in another type of document abundantly 
attested in the same period and strikingly similar to our warrants: the busi- 
ness notes found in the Heroninos archive (AD 249-268).? 

Heroninos was an estate manager in the service of Aurelius Appianus. 
The business notes were used, in parallel with ordinary letters, to send short 
orders to Heroninos and other managers of a large agricultural estate in 
the Arsinoite nome. They also display a close resemblance to the format 
of the ὑπόμνημα “memorandum” used by individuals in Egypt in the early 
Roman period to submit an application or petition to the authorities. This 
point falls outside the scope of the present article; we shall limit ourselves 
to a broad illustration of the structural relation between the ὑπόμνημα, the 
business note and the warrant. 


ὑπόμνημα (II AD) business note (mid-III AD) warrant (mid-III AD) 


recipient (dat.) 


from sender from sender (π(αρά) + gen.) from sender 
(παρά + gen.) (π(αρά) + gen.) 


recipient (dat.) 


main text (variable) main text (short) main text (short) 


greetings (εὐτύχει) (optional) greetings (ἐρρωσθαί signature 
σε εὔχομαι) and/or signature (σεσηµείωµαι) 
(σεσημείωμµαι), sometimes 
with an additional remark 


recipient (dat.) 


date (optional) date 


Business notes are always prepared by a professional scribe, who leaves, 
as it were, a window for the actual sender to add his greetings, signature, 
or a short remark.?? This window is an essential element in a process of 
validation that closely parallels what we find in warrants. The resemblance 
between business notes and warrants is further strengthened by the fact 
that, in some rare instances, the recipient of a warrant appears not in the 
heading, but at the bottom of the document.>! 


49 For an overview of this archive, D. Rathbone, Economic Rationalism and Rural Society 
in Third-Century A.D. Egypt (Cambridge 1991) and D. Rathbone, “Heroninos Archive," The 
Encyclopedia of Ancient History 6 (2012) 3190-3191; also www.trismegistos.org/archive/103. 

50 Many illustrations of such notes can be found in the printed volume of P.Flor. 2. 

5! P.Oxy. 74.5005, 5010, and 5011 (all three III/IV AD). 
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The numerous dates found on business notes in the Heroninos archive, 
in the mid-third century, allow us to make a connection between such 
notes and the particular format of warrants attested in the same period. It 
seems that both the managers of a large private estate in the Arsinoite nome 
and the scribes working for the strategoi in various nomes used a related 
format when sending brief instructions to their subordinates. Since the 
format of the warrants displays signs of innovation precisely at this time, 
one may ask whether the scribes in the service of strategoi borrowed some 
scribal methods from their counteparts in the private sector. If such were 
the case, can we find earlier instances of the format of the private business 
note? 

Business notes seldom occur outside of the Heroninos archive, but two 
cases deserve examination here. 


BGU 13.2348 (provenance unknown, dated AD 206 or 235) 


π(αρὰ) Ἀμμωνίου “From Ammonios 
Κολοβούρῳ φρ(οντιστῇ): to Kolobouros, manager. 
ἀπόλυσον Διωφίλῳ Release to Diophilos, 

εἰς ἰδίαν χρείαν ἀκανθίνου for his own use, 470 pieces 


ξύλ(α) vo. (2nd hand) σεσ(ηµείωµαι). of acacia wood. (2nd hand) I have signed. 
(1st hand) 16 (ἔτους) Φαμενῶθ xc. (151 hand) Year 14, Phamenoth 26.” 


This note looks conspicuously similar to those found in the Heroni- 
nos archive, except that the recipient appears directly after the sender, 
which corresponds rather to the structure of a warrant. The date remains 
uncertain for lack of a titulature. In the Heidelberger Gesamtverzeichnis, 
this text is dated to March 22, either AD 206 (under Septimius Severus, 
Caracalla and Geta) or 235 (under Severus Alexander). In the absence of 
any image, we cannot exclude that the 14th year corresponds to the reign 
of Gallienus, i.e. AD 267. It is therefore impossible to use this papyrus 
as evidence of the existence of business notes in this format earlier than 
the mid-third century. 


P.Gen. 1?.72 (Philadelpheia, early III AD) 


π(αρὰ) [Φ]ι[λο]ξ[έ]νου. From Philoxenos. 

ἔπε[μ]ψα πρὸς σὲ πᾳαι[δ]ί[ο]ν, I have sent you a slave 

ἵνα ἁπαιτῇ τὰ οἰνικ[ά]. εὐ- to collect the wine income. 

θέως οὖν ἀρ[γ]ύριον ἑτοί- Therefore hasten to prepare the silver 
µασον g[i]va π[α]ρε ρχόµε- so that I find it ready upon my arrival. 


voc εὕρω πρ[ὸ] ἐμοῦ. 
(2nd hand) Τεσενούφ[ι] οἰγ[ο]πώλῃ (2nd hand) To Tesenouphis, wine dealer 
Φιλαδελφίας. in Philadelpheia. 
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Although the pi of the initial π(αρά) is damaged, it can still be quite 
securely read, with a typical diagonal stroke crossing it. This note bears no 
date, but it is closely linked to a receipt for payment dated July 4, AD 211, 
P.Gen. 13.77. Both documents belong to the small archive of Tesenouphis 
son of Nikon, wine dealer in Philadelpheia in the early third century.?? 
Furthermore, Tesenouphis occurs again in another document securely dated 
to AD 211, P.Gen. 2.114. P.Gen. 1?.72 thus provides us with a unique but 
nonetheless inescapable testimony of a business note in the early third cen- 
tury AD, in a format that constitutes a prototype of what will become the 
standard in the mid-third century. 

The business notes in the Heroninos archive prolong a scribal practice 
for which we have only limited testimony because the agricultural estates 
of the early third century are more sparsely documented. The Philoxenos 
estate constitutes a fortunate exception in that respect, and the continuity 
of scribal practices between the early and mid-third century on this par- 
ticular estate receives a confirmation in another series of documents. 

P.Gen. 1?.77 (AD 211), the receipt for payment mentioned above, fol- 
lows a formulary that finds an almost exact parallel in another receipt, 
P.Fay. 63, dated AD 240. Only the recipient of the payment has changed: 
Philoxenos is replaced by an Antonius Philoxenos who could well be his 
son; and instead of the wine dealer Tesenouphis from Philadelpheia, we 
find Chrysas from Euhemereia. One generation later, in AD 271, a lady 
named Valeria Elpinike a.k.a. Philoxene receives a payment for the lease 
of sheep, on a document that conforms to the same format. 

This string of receipts distributed between AD 211 and 271 shows that 
the scribes of large private agricultural estates could keep the same for- 
mat over six decades; halfway through the same period, the administrative 
reforms of Philip Arabs took place. When the scribes in the service of 
officials changed the format of the warrants, they may well have borrowed 
from the layout of business notes that had already been in use for some 
time in private estates. 

The format newly adopted by official scribes in the mid-third century 
was not restricted to warrants. It applied also to several other kinds of 


5 See P. Schubert, “A Wine Merchant and an Absentee Landlord in a Small Archive 
from the Geneva Collection,” in B. Palme (ed.), Akten des 23. Internationalen Papyrologen- 
kongresses, Wien, 22.-28. Juli 2001 (Papyrologica Vindobonensia 1; Wien 2007) 657-665; 
also www.trismegistos.org/archive/413. Gaius Valerius Philoxenos, who appears in the header 
of P.Gen. 1?.72, occurs also in P.Yale 3.137.13 (AD 216/217). 

5 SB 14.11598. This document belongs to the “Archive of the sheep-lessees of 
Theadelpheia,” www.trismegistos.org/archive/217. 
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orders, all of them issued by a strategos, following the format of war- 
rants, while in content they closely resemble those produced by scribes 
writing orders to a private estate manager. 


Reference Date Nome Recipient Content 
(AD) 
P.Oxy. 31.2577 mid- Oxy. κωμάρχί(αις) καὶ To provide two donkeys 
third III ἀρχεφόδ(φ) and an escort to the 


κώμη(ς) Θερήσεως bearer of the message 
until he reaches 
Memphis.™ 


P.Oxy. 12.1421 III Oxy. κωμάρχαις καὶ To provide acacia wood 
δημοσίοις κομῶν and to load it on a boat.? 
Τααμπέμου καὶ 


Σερύφ[ε]ως 
PSI 3.213 ΠΙ Oxy. πεδιοφύλαξι To safeguard some bran 
Νεσμίμεως which the strategos 
claims as his; he will 
send a boat the next day. 
P.Oxy. 43.3115 271 Oxy. ἐπιμεληταῖς To provide some 
κριθῆς Palmyreneans with 
three days’ worth of 
barley. 
SB 1.4422 WIV Ars. εἰρηνάρχῃ καὶ To pay money owed to 
κωμάρχαις καὶ a person commissioned 
κεφαλαιωταῖς with some works. 


πιτ᾿τακίων κώμης [ 


Conclusion 


By examining the way in which warrants were produced in the Ptolemaic 
period, it was possible to show that the apostils added to petitions explain 
the peculiar format of the warrants from the Roman period, which are 
separate notes with a layout distinct from that of a letter. 

Salomons' list of warrants was put to fresh use by focusing on some 
specific criteria pertaining to the sender, the bearer and the process of 


54 The messenger may have been sent in the first place to arrest someone in the village. 
Although not — strictly speaking — a warrant, in content this order retains a certain close- 
ness to one. 

55 This order for acacia wood constitutes a parallel to BGU 13.2348, mentioned above, 
which was issued in the context of a private estate. 
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validation. After one takes into account a number of corrected dates, the 
adapted list displays a remarkable consistency. Regardless of the prove- 
nance of the documents, warrants conform to a general pattern that evolves 
throughout the Roman and Byzantine periods. Depending on the period, a 
seal, a filler, a signature or some final greetings validate the warrants. 

In the mid-third century AD, the format of the warrants undergoes a 
major shift. In the background, we can recognize the impact of the admin- 
istrative reforms initiated by the emperor Philip Arabs; as regards the 
layout itself, however, the official scribes may have adapted their practice 
by borrowing methods already in use in private agricultural estates in the 
Arsinoite nome (and perhaps also elsewhere) in the early third century. 
This does not imply that official scribes were incompetent and could not 
devise their own methods. On the contrary, the administration of Roman 
Egypt is quite efficient at this time, with liturgists relying on the help of 
trained scribes in their offices. 

This interpenetration of the scribal activity in the private and public 
sectors finds a parallel in other administrative procedures of the mid-third 
century. To mention but one instance, the certificates for pagan sacrifice 
issued in the summer of AD 250 were mass-produced by private scribes 
on behalf of individuals.°° The scribes relied on models established at the 
level of the nome. Once the privately prepared certificate was ready, the 
individual would appear before an official commission and have it vali- 
dated by the persons in charge, with the same signature σεση(µείωμαι) 
found also on warrants in that period. Whereas the officials who signed 
warrants were practised writers, the village commissioners who oversaw 
pagan sacrifices could barely apply their signature, let alone write their 
names in full or write a complete sentence, and they had to rely on the 
assistance of trained scribes to check the details.?? 

This short study thus bears testimony both to the capacity of the admin- 
istration to produce their orders in a consistent fashion through several 
centuries, and to its flexibility in adopting, when necessary, a layout that 
had proven efficient in another context. 


56 P, Schubert, “On the Form and Content of the Certificates of Pagan Sacrifice,” 
JRS 106 (2016) 172-198. 

5 Th. Kruse, “Zu den Kompetenzen des administrativen Hilfspersonals der enchori- 
schen Beamten in der rómischen Kaiserzeit," Proceedings of the 27th International Con- 
gress of Papyrology, Warsaw, 29 July — 3 August 2013 (JJP Suppl. 28; Warsaw 2016) 1761- 
1771. 
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Abstract. — In this article we suggest a new interpretation of the private 
letter first published as P.Yale 1.78. Improved readings of ll. 1-2 and 6-9 
and the address on the verso provide a more coherent grammatical struc- 
ture and allow a better understanding of the events described in this letter. 


Introduction 


The private letter P.Yale 1.78 (Arsinoite nome; first half of the second 
century CE) from Isidoros to Chenanoubis received a short edition in 
P.Yale 1 (1967) and has not attracted attention since its publication.? Yet 
the contents of this short example of private correspondence remain some- 
what obscure as a juxtaposition of the text and translation according to 
the editio princeps shows: 


"I[oíó]opoc Χενανοῦβ[ι] 
πλεῖστα χαίρειν. 

[π]ρ[ὸ π]άντων εὔχομαί σε ὑγι- 
α[ί]ν[ει]ν. ἰδοῦ, πόλλα ἐνετει- 

5 [λάμε]θα τῷ πατρί µου περὶ σοῦ 
[ἵν᾽ εἰ]ς σὲ ἐνέγκῃ μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
εἰς τοὺς γάμους τῆς θυγατρὸς 
σ[ο]υ ἐπανενέγκων ὃ μέλ- 


! P.CtYBR inv. 169. We would like to thank The Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript 
Library for undertaking the restoration of the papyrus to facilitate our research and for 
sending us an image to work with. Our research was funded by The Research Council of 
Norway (NFR) and the Research Foundation Flanders (FWO). 

? C. Préaux, “Review of P.Yale I,” Chronique d "Égypte 43 (1968) 404, accepts the 
interpretation of the editio princeps that the letter deals with the bringing of presents to 
the wedding of the daughter of the recipient. 
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[λο]με(ν) αὐτῇ ἐγδοῦναι. dpa, 
10 [μὴ οὖν] ἄλλως ποιήσῃς καὶ 
λυπήσῃς ἡμᾶς. 


Verso: ἀπόδος Χενανοῦβι ἀπὸ Ἰσιδώρου 


“Tsidoras [sic] to Chenanoubis best greetings. Before all I pray you are 
well. Look, we gave instruction to my father about you so that he might 
bring them to you with him to your daughter's wedding, bringing what we 
intend to give her. See that you do not, therefore, do otherwise and cause 
us grief. Verso: Deliver to Chenanoubis from Isidoros.” 


The Greek text and translation cited above raise some questions related 
to the contents of this letter. Who/What is the referent of the translated 
“them” in the text in “he might bring them to you” in |. 6? The only pos- 
sible object of bringing in the text printed above is provided by the relative 
clause in the neuter singular, “what we intend to give her" in ll. 8-9, but 
— as also the editors saw it — this does not need to be the object of the first 
verb for bringing (ἐνέγκῃ, |. 6). The entire final clause of II. 6-9 sounds 
repetitive and not entirely coherent (“bring them to you with him" — 
“bringing what we intend to give her”). If the father is the agent of bring- 
ing someone or something while the recipient of the letter, Chenanoubis, 
has no active part, why is she asked not to do otherwise in the final sen- 
tence (Il. 10-11)? The formulation makes the letter “end in a peremptory 
note s/ightly out of character with the tone of the earlier part" — to quote 
the editors' remark of unease (with our emphasis). 


A New Interpretation 


There are several grammatical inconsistencies in this part of the text 


(1. 6-9): 


[ἵν᾽ eils σὲ ἐνέγκῃ μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
εἰς τοὺς γάμους τῆς θυγατρὸς 
σ[ο]υ ἐπανενέγκων ὃ μέλ- 
[λο]με(ν) αὐτῇ ἐγδοῦναι 


While the object of the first verb of bringing (ἐνέγκῃ, 1. 6) seems to 
be missing, the direction of movement is indicated twice: [ci]g σέ and 
εἰς τοὺς γάμους “to you, to your daughter's wedding” (Il. 6 and 7). While 
this may be physically possible in a situation in which the wedding is 
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celebrated at the same location where the recipient was residing, the con- 
struction is grammatically problematic. The preposition εἰς with the accu- 
sative case is commonly used to express an inanimate (i.e. non-human) 
goal of movement in Greek.? When the endpoint of motion or transfer is 
a human being, such as the personal pronoun o€, “you,” the dative case 
or the preposition πρός is preferred.^ Thus, the expected construction of 
bringing something or someone “to you” would be a dative pronoun σοι 
(with an animate or inanimate object) or πρὸς σέ (with animate objects 
only). Nevertheless, the editors supplement the preposition [si] before the 
personal pronoun σέ in |. 6. Because the reading of the accusative pronoun 
o£ is certain and the verb lacks an object, we would suggest the following 
interpretation of this phrase: “so that he will bring you with him to the 
wedding of your daughter." 

Removing the preposition sic, would leave a space of two or three 
letters after the conjunction ἵνα in 1. 6. This could be filled with a short 
adverb or particle, such as καί or οὖν, but the remains of the letter which 
peer out from the break are not compatible with either of these words. 
Another possibility would be to reject tva altogether and supplement 
ὅπως. Both ἵνα and ὅπως with subjunctive (ἐνέγκῃ, 1. 6) are used for final 
complementation after verbs of ordering (ἐνετει][λάμε]θα, Il. 4-5) in the 
papyri. While ἵνα may be the more colloquial form and perhaps the 
one expected in a short private letter, ὅπως is still commonly used in the 
second century CE and should not be ruled out. The final sigma visible 
at the end of the lacuna fits well with the reading of [ὄπ]φς. 

In the editio princeps the second part of the final clause ἐπανενέγκων 
ὃ μέλ/[λο]με(ν) αὐτῇ ἐγδοῦναι (11. 8-9) seems to repeat a verb of bring- 
ing, this time in a participle clause referring to a present they intend to 
give to the bride. However, in contrast to the use of φέρω in 1. 6, the 
composite verb ἐπαναφέρω does not mean “bring” but “bring back,” 
“throw back (upon)," “refer back" (see LSJ s.v.). Since the reading of 


3 E. Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptolemáerzeit 2.2 (Berlin- 
Leipzig 1934) 408. 

^ J.V. Stolk, *Dative Alternation and Dative Case Syncretism in Greek: The Use of 
Dative, Accusative and Prepositional Phrases in Documentary Papyri," Transactions of 
the Philological Society 115 (2017) 212-238. 

> K. Bentein, “Minor Complementation Patterns in Post-Classical Greek (I-VI AD): 
A Socio-Historical Analysis of a Corpus of Documentary Papyri," Symbolae Osloenses 
89 (2015) 115-120. 

$ Compare the use of ὅπως in the short note by Gaius to the camel-driver Horion about 
a missing delivery in P.Princ. 3.163.5-6 (second century CE): εἰ δὲ μὴ ἐντελήσῃ (sigm. 
aor. subj. ending attached to the future stem) τῷ καμηλείτῃ (1. καμηλίτῃ) σου ὅπως | Sor 
(1. δῷ) μοι ἢ τὴν τιμὴν ἢ σιτάρια αὐτῶν, “but if not, you will instruct the camel-driver 
either to give me the value or their grain." 
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ἐπανενέγκων is not very convincing either, we would like to suggest a 
different interpretation for this problematic passage. Lines 8-9 may be 
restored as ἐπεὶ ἄνευ ὑμῶν O<d> μέλ|[λο]μεν abtrj«v» ἐγδοῦναι. The 
right part of the letter following the first ¢ in 1. 8 has been broken off; the 
slightly sloping connecting middle stroke is found in both v and π as 
drawn by this hand (compare, e.g., the first v in the name Chenanoubis in 
1. 1 with the π of πατρί in 1. 5). What follows seems to us to be a ligatured 
ει. The assumed v of ὑμῶν is without parallel in the rest of the letter and 
different from the immediately preceding final v of ἄνευ. However, this 
graphic sign does not look like an ¢ either, in particular when comparing 
its form here and in the secure eve sequences in Il. 4 (ἔνετει-) and 6 
(ἐνέγκῃ). After this letter the scribe began to draw a letter (an η thinking 
of ἡμῶν or a v thinking ahead to the end of the word?) which he then 
corrected to p. 

For this new reading, we need to assume an omission of the v in ov, as 
the interpretation of the o as a relative pronoun or article would make no 
sense without a preceding verb and immediately followed by a verb form 
as it is. Another omission of a final letter needs to be assumed in order to 
change the case form of the personal pronoun αὐτη from a nominative 
or dative case into an accusative. Taking the personal pronoun αὐτή«ν», 
“her,” as a direct object rather than indirect object suits the meaning of 
the verb ἐγδοῦναι better. As already mentioned in the commentary of 
the editio princeps, the verb ἐγδοῦναι “is normally used of giving away 
the bride" and only rarely for giving gifts to the bride (for references see 
editio princeps, n. to |. 9). 

The similarity of the forms of the v and the π in this hand (see discussion 
of 1. 8 above) has also consequences for the decipherment of the address 
on the back where we read ἀνάδος instead of ἀπόδος read in the editio 
princeps. The fully shaped second alpha — almost identical to the first 
one — confirms our reading. The form ἀπόδος is standard in the address of 
letters where the imperative of ἀναδίδωμι admittedly never occurs. How- 
ever, the participle of ἀναδίδωμι is used with reference to the delivery of 
letters during the second to fourth centuries CE in private letters from the 
Roman period, as, e.g., in P.Oxy. 3.532.10-13 (second century CE): éva- 
γκαίως οὖν τῷ | ἀναδιδοῦντι σοι τὸ ἐπιστόλιον τοῦτο εὐθέως | ἀπόδος, 
“it is necessary therefore to give this (sum) at once to the one who hands 
you this letter," and SB 6.9439.2-4 (third century CE): Ἱέραξ 6 ἀναδιδούς 
σοι ταῦτά | µου τὰ γράμματα μισθω!τὴς ἡμῶν ἐγένετο, “Hierax, the per- 
son who is handing you this letter of mine, has become a tenant of ours." 
The new form largely replaces ἀποδίδωμι which is commonly used in this 
function during the Ptolemaic period; see, e.g., P.Cair.Zen. 1.59074.3-4 
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(before June 17, 257 BCE): ei δὲ μή, ἀπόδος Ἑρμίαι τῶι ἀποδιδόν!τι σοι 
τὴν ἐπιστολ[ήν, “if not, give (it) to Hermias, the one who hands you the 
letter" and P.Mich. 1.33.2-4 (Jan. 4, 254 BCE): Νικάνωρ 6 τὴν ἐπιστολήν 
σοι | ἀποδιδούς ἐστιν ἡμῖν ἐν φιλίαι, “Nikanor who is handing you this 
letter is a friend of ours." 


Family Relations 


It remains to explore the relationship of the correspondents and of the 
persons mentioned in the letter. A reference to a father in the body of a 
letter with a possessive pronoun but without a personal name is highly 
likely to be to the literal father of the sender." This means that Isidoros is 
writing to Chenanoubis that she could travel with his father to her daugh- 
ter's wedding. The apparent importance of the presence of both Isidoros' 
father and Chenanoubis (cf. the plural ἄνευ ὑμῶν in 1. 8) for the wed- 
ding, suggests a close family relationship between the sender Isidoros, the 
recipient Chenanoubis, Isidoros’ father who has been asked to bring her 
with him to the wedding and the bride. Thus, Chenanoubis may have been 
Isidoros’ mother; if so, the bride would have been Isidoros’ sister. Or, 
Chenanoubis could have been Isidoros' sister. In this case, the bride would 
have been his niece living with him permanently or temporarily.® 

In any case, one expects a close family relationship between sender and 
addressee to be indicated in the heading of the letter (but not necessarily 
in the address on the verso). Based on the traces of ink (not noted in 
the editio princeps) and the available space after Χενανοῦβ[ι and before 
πλεῖστα, the shorter [τῇ μη-]![τ]ρὶ would be the most likely candidate.? 
Even though one would refer to his/her real mother in the heading of letters 
in this way — see, e.g., the letter of Thermouthas to what may have been her 
mother Valerias in SB 5.7572.1-2 (Philadelpheia, Oct. 5, 104? CE): Θερ- 
μουθᾶς Οὐαλεριᾶτι τῇ μητρὶ πλῖσίτα χέριν — such a reference cannot 


7 E. Dickey, “Literal and Extended Use of Kinship Terms in Documentary Papyri,” 
Mnemosyne 57 (2004) 145-148. 

* Another possibility, that Chenanoubis is Isidoros’ wife, is less likely. If this were the 
case, one would expect Isidoros to speak of “our daughter,” not “your daughter." But an 
even more complicated situation cannot be excluded altogether. 

? The alternative τῇ] | μη[τρὶ] cannot be excluded but seems less likely. As the scribe 
leaves a small gap between the sender and addressee in 1. 1, one might expect a similar 
distinction of cola in 1. 2 between the addressee and the greeting. Reading τῇ ἀδελἰφῇ or 
τῇ GlógA pushes the limits of the space available in the lacuna at the end of 1. 1 or the 
beginning of 1. 2 and does not seem to fit the traces better than μητρί. 
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always be taken literally during this period.!? If it were to be taken literally 
in this case, this would make the family of Isidoros complete. His father 
will travel with his mother to the wedding of their daughter, Isidoros' sister. 


In light of the above, the full private letter P.Yale 1.78 reads: 


Ἠσίδ]φρος Χεναγοῦβ[ι τῇ um-] 
[τ]ρὶ πλεῖστα χαίρειν. 

[π]ρ[ὸ π]άντων εὔχομαί σε ὑγι- 
α[ί]ν[ει]ν. ἰδοῦ, πόλλα ἐνετει- 

5 [λάμε]θα τῷ πατρί μου περὶ σοῦ 
[ὅπ]ως σὲ ἐνέγκῃ μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
εἰς τοὺς γάμους τῆς θυγατρὸς 
σ[ο]υ ἐπεὶ ἄνευ ὑ[η ]μῶν o<b> μέλ- 
[λο]μεν αὐτὴ«ν» ἐγδοῦναι. ὅρα, 

10 [μὴ οὖν] ἄλλως ποιήσῃς καὶ 
λυπήσῃς ἡμᾶς. 


Verso: ἀνάδος Χενανοῦβι X ἀπὸ Ἰσιδώρου 


8 ὑ[η]μῶν or ὑ[γ]μων 9 Ι. ἐκδοῦναι 


“Tsidoros to Chenanoubis, (his) mother, many greetings. Before all I 
pray you are well. Look, time and again we urged my father concerning 
you to bring you with him for the wedding of your daughter; for without 
you (pl.) we will not give her away. Take care not to do otherwise and 
give us sorrow. (Verso) Deliver to Chenanoubis from Isidoros." 


In this new reconstruction Chenanoubis is not expected to bring the gift 
to the bride, but her presence is wished for as a close relative, the bride's 
mother. Isidoros states his wish for her presence in the strongest possible 
terms, even resorting to the hyperbolic, certainly rhetorical, statement that 
there can be no wedding without her and his father.!! In this light, the coda 
"take care not to do otherwise and give us sorrow" (ll. 9-11) fits well with 
the rest of the letter. 


10 Dickey (n. 7) 139-144. 

11 Another exaggerated declaration in a papyrus letter expressed in similar grammati- 
cal terms is Eudaimonis’ statement in P.Brem. 63.25-28 (R.S. Bagnall and R. Cribiore, 
Women's Letters from Ancient Egypt, 300 BC-AD 800 [Ann Arbor 2006] 143-145): ἴσθι 
δὲ! ὅτι οὐ μέλλω θεῶι σχολάζειν, ei μὴ πρότερον ἀπαρτίσω τὸν! υἱόν μου, “Rest 
assured that I will not pay studious attention to God until I get my son back safe." 


L'ESPRIT DE L'ESCALIER: 
THE TERM ἀναβατηρία IN THE PAPYRI! 


Andrew Connor Monash University 


Abstract. — A study of the rare word ἀναβατηρία. In its occasional appear- 
ances, the term ἀναβατηρία is used to describe a stepped array of multiple 
shadufs, a common feature in pre-modern Egypt. 


In a recent article in this journal, J. Neel published a list of payments 
(P.Mich. inv. 30354), including a payment by Didymos, a weaver (ταπητά- 
ριος), whose name is followed by the phrase τῆς αναβατηρας (verso 27), 
which stands for dvaBatnp<i>ac, one of many misspellings in the text.’ 
Here and in other papyri ἀναβατηρία is used as a technical term, which 
refers to a specific feature in the landscape. The word is a substantive 
derived from the adjective ἀναβατήριος, itself derived from the verbal 
noun ἀναβάτης (“ascender”), derived from ἀναβαίνω. In its most basic 
sense, ἀναβατηρία probably means something like “ascender” but it 
appears to have taken on a more precise meaning. In what follows I will 
survey the few occurrences of ἀναβατηρία in the papyri and the meanings 
suggested by previous editors and also offer a new interpretation. The 
definition that best fits the available evidence is not a level water channel 
or a quay (as previously suggested) but a rather more complicated appara- 
tus, a stepped array of multiple shadufs,> for which comparative evidence 
from Egypt exists from later periods, but which are thus far unknown from 
papyri from the Graeco-Roman period. 


! [ am grateful to John Oleson and Peter van Minnen for discussing aspects of this 
paper, and to Michael Leese for reading a draft. Thanks are due as well to the reviewers 
of this journal for their comments and suggestions on a previous version of this article. 

> J. Neel, “List of Payments (P.Mich. inv. 3935a)," BASP 52 (2015) 43-58. 

3 See, e.g., τ’ 11 (μουλαῖος), 12 (Tanapa corrected to Ταπάμμον), 14 (Θεοφιλει for 
Θεοφίλα/Θεοφίλη), etc. Neel notes misspellings in more than a quarter of the lines. The 
word αναβατηρας is unaccented in Neel’s edition. 

4 Whether we can include the ἀναβατικὸν ὕδρευμα in this discussion, see the appendix. 

5 A shaduf is a simple water-lifting device using a bucket suspended from a pole (itself 
mounted on a frame or pedestal), and set opposite to a counterpoised weight, allowing a 
small amount of water to be raised a small height with a minimum of effort. For an example, 
see Fig. 1. 
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We must first establish that ἀναβατηρία is indeed a technical term. 
P. Mich. inv. 3935a (quoted above) and P.Oslo. 3.111 (ἀπὸ ἀναβατηρίας 
μέχρι οἰκίας Θέωνος etc., where ἀναβατηρίας is not further qualified 
unlike οἰκίας) both seem to imply a specific reference to a topographical 
feature without the need for further description. Ἀναβατηρία apparently 
had an audience-neutral meaning. 

As a technical term, then, ἀναβατηρία can be compared with a close 
cousin, ἐκβατηρία (wharf or quay), which appears in literary and docu- 
mentary sources, although as ἐγβατηρία in papyri. Something specific 
(.6., quay) is intended whenever ἐκβατηρία is used, in papyri or else- 
where. In P.Tebt. 1.33, the well-known description of preparations for the 
visit of a Roman official to the Ptolemaic Fayum, local administrators are 
commanded to prepare guest-rooms and the ἐκβατηρίαι connected with 
them (ll. 7-9): φρόντισον ὡς ἐπὶ τῶν καθηκόντων τόπων αἵ τε αὐλαὶ 
κατασκευᾳσ[θ]ήσ[ο]νται καὶ αἱ ἀπὸ τούτων ἐγβαίτηρίαι). The scribe 
has something specific in mind when writing this, and it was apparently 
understood by a range of recipients, as the letter was copied and distributed 
without further comment to minor officials around the Arsinoite nome." 
Similarly constructed adjectives, although not used as substantive nouns, 
also took on precise meanings. The adjective προεµβατήριος, for instance, 
derived from προεµβάτης (one who first boarded an enemy ship), had a 
specific meaning.’ Similarly, adjectives like ὑπερβατήριος, συµβατή- 
ριος, 0 or ἀποβατήριος!! acquired technical meanings separate from and 
effectively in place of the more general senses which they originally had. 
If the -βατήριος adjectives all acquired more specific meanings, it follows 
that nouns derived from those adjectives would keep (or even strengthen) 
that specific meaning.'? We see this with ἐκβατηρία, and I assume that 
the same goes for ἀναβατηρία, especially given its use as a point of orien- 
tation in documents. 

As a technical term, what does ἀναβατηρία signify? The question 
was raised by S. Eitrem in his publication of P.Oslo. 3.111 (Oxyrhynchus, 


€ See, e.g., P.Mich. 9.549, P.Tebt. 1.33, and P.Petr. 3.39. 

7 See Il. 1-2, describing this as a copy from Hermias to Horos (implying at least one more 
copy, from the original recipient, Asklepiades, to Hermias). 

8 See LSJ s.v. προεμβατήριος and Heliodorus, Aeth. 5.31.3 (τὸ γέρας τὸ προεμβατήριον). 

? See, e.g., Polyaenus, Strat. 1.10 (ἔθυον ... ὑπερβατήρια, “sacrificing for a safe crossing 
(over the mountain passes”). 

10 See, e.g., Thucydides 5.76 (λόγους ... συμβατηρίους, “peace proposals"). 

!! See, e.g., Josephus, AJ 1.92 (ἀποβατήριον μέντοι τὸν τόπον τοῦτον Ἀρμένιοι 
καλοῦσιν, “the Armenians call that place the Place of Landing"). 

12 And -τήριος/ν endings more generally, as perhaps most notably with κοιμητήριον. 
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235 CE), the first attestation of the term. The text records a lengthy “list 
of free men and freedmen, arranged according to houses." Describing the 
West Hermaion quarter of Oxyrhynchus, the scribe twice uses an ἄναβα- 
τηρία as a geographic marker. Discounting literary parallels, Eitrem 
used etymology (“an elevated place ascended by stairs") to suggest that 
the term refers to the main quay of Oxyrhynchus, or perhaps an as-yet 
unknown one along a smaller side-canal.? 

The term appeared again in P.Oxy. 66.4537 (Oxyrhynchus, 6th-7th cent. CE). 
This text, described as the “measurements of a cistern,” more accurately 
records excavation work completed on two projects, a λάκκος and an 
ἀναβατηρία. The ἀναβατηρία, a “comparatively ... shallow and narrow 
trough,” !6 is much longer (27 cubits) than it is wide (10 cubits at the top, 
narrowing slightly to 6 at the bottom) or deep (3 cubits), for a total area 
of 93.7 cubic meters.!” Both the cistern and the ἀναβατηρία were in the 
irrigated area “of the Cistern” (ἐν τῇ μηχανῇ καλουμένῃ τοῦ Λάκκου). 
The term μηχανή is “an unspecific term," and can refer to a number of 
water-lifting devices in addition to the water-wheel (saqiya).'? If the two 
excavations are connected,? then we might expect that the ἀναβατηρία 
could fill the cistern since, as D. Bonneau notes, the λάκκος is routinely fed 
by water-lifting devices.?? The final (for now) appearance of the term itself 


13 As, e.g., in P.Oslo. 3.111.126-128: Ἀμφόδου Ἑρμείου ἀπὸ ῥύμης ἐκ λιβὸς οἰκίας 
(πρότερον) Κλαυδίας Ἰσιδώρας τῆς κ(αὶ) Ἀπίας ἐπὶ λίβα μέχρι τειχῶν καὶ ἀπὸ 
ἀναβατηρίας μέχρι οἰκίας Θέωνος τοῦ καὶ Ζωίλου γυμνα(σιαρχήσαντος), “Of the 
Hermaion Quarter, from the road to the west of the house formerly of Claudia Isidora, also 
known as Apia, to the west up to the walls and from the anabateria up to the house of 
Theon, also known as Zoilos, the former gymnasiarch." 

^ A reference in the Geoponika (9.17) to ἀναβατηρία, neuter plural, as three-side step- 
ladders for gathering olives. 

15 R, Alston, The City in Roman and Byzantine Egypt (London 2002) 267 locates the 
West Hermaion quarter at the western edge of the city. It is possible that a side-canal could 
have reached that quarter. 

16 A, Syrcou on P.Oxy. 66.4537. 

17 [n modern terms, this is equivalent to one-quarter of the volume of the main swimming 
pool in the Monash University gym. Thanks are due to the staff of Monash Sport for providing 
the pool's measurements. This can be compared to illustrations of the (much smaller) pool of 
a single shaduf as, e.g., T. Schiøler, Roman and Islamic Water-lifting Wheels (Odense 1973), 
fig. 87. 

18 M. Malouta and A. Wilson, “Mechanical Irrigation,” in A. Bowman and A. Wilson 
(eds.), The Roman Agricultural Economy (Oxford 2013) 294. 

1? The text is not precise on this point. Two works — Herakleios and the priest Paul — 
dug out two features in one irrigated estate. The overseer may have had a list of projects 
in mind around the estate, rather than calling the diggers out separately for each individual 
project. The connection depends on (καί) in line 11. 

20 D, Bonneau, Le régime administratif de l'eau du Nil dans l "Égypte grecque, romaine 
et byzantine (Leiden 1993) 57. 
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comes in P.Mich. inv. 3935a, where we find a Didymos near (or in some 
connection to) the ἀναβατηρ«ί»α. Neel suggested that, as “a geographical 
feature of some kind,” it likely signified “an overflow channel for a canal, 
possibly with an associated counterpoise lift used in periods of flood- 
ing."?! This appears to stem from an incorrect reading of P.Oxy. 66.4537, 
requiring that a project involving excavation result in something “recessed 
into the ground" and not, e.g., on a hillside, etc.” 

An object described as an ἀναβατηρία should meet certain criteria: it 
should be excavated (as per P.Oxy. 66.4537), it should be a memorable 
feature in the landscape (as per P.Oslo 3.111 and the recent BASP text), it 
should be stepped or have steps (from etymology), and it should relate to 
water-lifting devices (while probably not standing for one of the more 
common types, the terminology for which was fairly well-established). On 
these criteria, previous suggestions are unsatisfactory. Eitrem's quay is not 
a water-lifting device, and Neel's overflow channel fails thrice — it would 
likely not be a memorable feature in the landscape, would not be stepped 
(or even ascending), and is only possibly linked to a water-lifting device. 
But there is one option that satisfies the criteria laid out above. While a 
single shaduf would have been common throughout Egypt, these devices 
could also be used in sets, working up the side of a larger slope. A “bank” 
or "chain" of shadufs was sometimes necessary because, when used sin- 
gly, the shaduf can raise water only a small distance, around a meter or 
two.? When water had to be raised to a greater height, but not frequently 
enough or in so great a volume as to justify a more complicated machine, 
a stepped array of shadufs could be employed. An image of such a system, 
published in the Description de VE gypte (Figs. 2 and 3) makes the layout 
of the operation clear. These systems appear repeatedly in drawings and 
accounts from Egypt in the 19th century.” 

A stepped array of shadufs fits the criteria listed above, and it is clear 
why one might refer to it as "stepped." This also fits the description in 
P.Oxy. 66.4537 of an excavated place — each "step" would require a pool 
that was longer than it was wide, with a depth of one or two meters, and 
a modest array would match the volume of the excavated area better than 
a single shaduf. That we potentially find references to chains of shadufs 
in places like Oxyrhynchus and Hermopolis (and not the Fayum, e.g.) is 


?! Neel (n. 2) 56. 

7? Neel (n. 2) 57. 

?3 J.P. Oleson, “Water-Lifting,” in Ø. Wikander (ed.), Handbook of Ancient Water 
Technology (Leiden 2000) 227. For a visual representation, see Fig. 1 below. 

4 See, e.g., Figs. 2, 3, and 4. Shadufs in general do not survive from the ancient period, 
as noted by Malouta and Wilson (n. 18) 278. 
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not surprising, given the topography of those areas. Further, steps offer 
an obvious point for mental mapping, even in crowded urban environ- 
ments — as we see with, e.g., the “Street of the Five Staircases” (δρόμου 
Πέντε Κλιμακίων) in Alexandria.” A chain of shadufs would provide a 
similarly strong reference point along a canal- or riverbank. 

In her study of the management of the Nile, Bonneau noted that we know 
of arrays of shadufs, but that we do not have any papyrological evidence for 
them.” Now, though, by considering the references to the ἀναβατηρία in 
context, we can produce a set of characteristics that an object signified by 
this term should possess. The chain of shadufs best meets these criteria and 
is, I believe, the most likely option to resolve the question of the meaning 
of the ἀναβατηρία. 


Appendix: The ἀναβατικὸν ὕδρευμα 


It remains unclear to what degree we can draw on a related term, àva- 
βατικὸν ὕδρευμα, to explain ἀναβατηρία. Scholars discussing the latter 
term have frequently made reference to the ἀναβατικὸν ὕδρευμα, but with 
differing conclusions. Generally, all scholars have assumed that the ἆνα- 
βατηρία must relate to water, while rejecting any connection to the àva- 
βατικὸν ὕδρευμα. The grounds for this are unclear — Eitrem finds a con- 
nection “less satisfactory,” while A. Syrcou notes that it is unclear whether 
they ought to be connected.”’ Neel, in turn, argues that ἀναβατηρία refers 
(through metonymy) to a water-lifting device, while discounting a connec- 
tion with the ἀναβατικὸν ὕδρευμα, because these “are actual water-lifting 
devices, while the ἀναβατηρία is not.” ?? Scholars working more broadly 
on irrigation systems (and ὑδρεύματα in general) in Egypt are also divided. 
While A. Calderini suggested a definition of ὕδρευμα as a macchina idrau- 
lica,"?? Bonneau firmly rejected any link, stating that any ὕδρευμα cannot 
be a hydraulic apparatus but must be a cistern.?? J.P. Oleson, meanwhile, 


35 P.Oxy. 63.4395 (Oxyrhynchus, ca. 500 CE). For this, see also R. Pintaudi, *Un'iden- 
tificazione: a proposito di P.Oxy. LXII 4394-4395 e P.Flor. III 384," ZPE 117 (1997) 200. 

26 Bonneau (n. 20) 95. 

27 Bitrem ad P.Oslo. 3.111.127: ἀναβατηρία; Syrcou ad P.Oxy. 66.4537.11n. 

28 Neel (n. 2) 57. 

2 A. Calderini, “Ricerche sul regime delle acque nell’Egitto greco-romano,” Aegyptus 1 
(1920) 52-53. Calderini is referring specifically to BGU 2.530 (Arsinoite nome, 1st cent CE) 
and not BGU 2.520 (as printed). 

30 Bonneau (n. 20) 61: “Ce n'est pas un appareil hydraulique; il peut étre donné 
comme limite d'une terre; c'est une citerne destinée à garder l'eau qui s'y accumule de 
facon naturelle, sans intervention de la main de l'homme." 
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notes that the ὑδρεύματα in P.Coll.Youtie 1.65 (= P.Oxy. 47.3365) “are 
probably irrigation channels, "?! and the editor of that text calls them more 
generally “the irrigation apparatus."?? Elsewhere, Oleson also refers to 
ὑδρεύματα as irrigation systems.?? 

The adjective ἀναβατικὸν, as far it modifies ὕδρευμα, is similarly 
unclear. Bonneau argues on the basis of P.Michael. 42A that the critical 
distinction was between spring-fed ὑδρεύματα and those filled during the 
annual flood (ἀναβατικὸν).“ Bonneau's insistence that the ὑδρεύματα 
must be filled by natural means, “sans intervention de la main de l'homme," 
runs counter to Oleson's suggestion that the ἀναβατικὸν ὕδρευμα in 
P.Flor. 1.50 “is either an elevated cistern, or one to which water is lifted; 
in any case, pumping machinery must be present." In P.Berl.Zill. 7 
(Oxyrhynchus, 574 CE), a ὕδρευμα (line 15) was interpreted by the editor 
(and subsequently by T. Schiøler as well)? as a pot-garland, presumably 
in relation to the pot-garland wheel (κυκλευτήριον) that follows in the 
text,” but this seems unlikely. In any case, we are faced — as with the 
ἀναβατηρία — with a perilously small data-set. There are surprisingly few 
references to ὑδρεύματα in general from the Roman period,’ and only one 
that refers to an ἀναβατικὸν ὕδρευμα in particular (P.Flor. 1.50 in 269).?? 
The small number of references to ὑδρεύματα from the Roman period is 
another as-yet unexplained terminological problem, along with the sudden 
disappearance of the term κηλώνειον for a single shaduf at the end of the 
2nd century CE.^? 


3! J.P. Oleson, Greek and Roman Mechnical Water-lifting Devices (Toronto 1984) 145. 

32 Echoed by Malouta, for which see M. Malouta, *OXREP Water-lifting technology 
database. Version 1.0." (2008) at http://oxrep.classics.ox.ac.uk/databases/water techno- 
logy. database. 

33 See, e.g., Oleson (n. 31) 164, 166, and 170. 

34 Bonneau (n. 20) 62-63. 

55 Oleson (n. 31) 147. 

36 Schiøler (n. 17) 116-117. H. Zilliacus wrote (in his commentary on the line) that 
“ὕδρευμα ist das eigentliche Wasserschópfwerk." 

37 For which see Malouta and Wilson (n. 18) 289. 

38 See, e.g., Malouta (n. 32). Of the eight texts in the database under ὕδρευμα, five 
date to the 6th century CE or later. 

? P Michael. 42A dates to the very end of 566 CE. 

40 Malouta and Wilson (n. 18) 278 and Fig. 9.3. 
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Fig. 1: Illustration of a shaduf in use 
(J.G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
rev. S. Birch [New York 1878] 281) 


Fig. 2: A bank of shadufs on the Nile 
(Description de l'Egypte [available online through the New York Public Library, 
https://digitalcollections.nypl.org/items/5 10d47e0-2 1b6-a3d9-e040-e00a18064a99]) 
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Fig. 3: Profile view of shaduf chain depicted in Figure 2 
(Description de l'Egypte [available online through the New York Public Library, 
https ://digitalcollections.nypl.org/items/5 10d47e0-2 1b6-a3d9-e040-e00a18064a99]) 


Fig. 4: A two-step chain of shadufs 
(J.G.Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
rev. S. Birch [New York 1878] 279) 


NOTES ON PAPYRI 


Two Notes on Greek Liturgical Texts from Egypt 


P.Barc. Inv. 157b, line 12 


The acrostic hymn on pages 157a-b of the fourth-century codex miscel- 
laneus from Barcelona was published by the editor as a “casta oblació" 
(the text starts with ἁγνὴν θυσίαν ἵνα δῶμεν), at the back of the volume 
in which he also published pages 154b-156b.! In lines 10-12 on page 157b 
the verse that starts with upsilon reads as follows in the edition: 


10 VTOHELVATE 
καλως noaiac ατεσπρηζεν και προσεφῶνει θε δεσ 
ποτα UN μοι παριδης 


The articulated transcription of the editor reads: 


10 Ὑπομείνατε 
καλῶς Hoaas "ατεσπρηζεν καὶ προσεφώνει. Θεὲ Δέσ- 
ποτα μή µε παρίδῃς 


The editor draws attention to the reading ατεσπρηζεν in a note, and 
he also flags it with an asterisk in his text. But inspection of plate 7 shows 
that the reading is not ατεσπρηζεν but ατεεπρηζεν or rather ate επρηζεν, 
because we are here dealing with two words in Greek, which we can articu- 
late as ἅτε ἔπρηζεν, presumably for ἔπρησεν (for G for intervocalic o 
see Gignac, Gram. 1.113) or even ἐπρήσθη (both from πρήθω and both 
aorists with πίμπρημι). The editor himself noted the many Homerisms 
in this text, and for this verse he referred to passages that contain various 
aorists of the verb πρήθω/πίµπρημι. ἅτε here correlates ἔπρησεν (or ἐπρή- 
σθη) with the expression that follows καί: “because he (the Lord God) 
burned (him, Isaiah), he (Isaiah) nevertheless cried out" or perhaps “because 
he (Isaiah) burned, he (Isaiah) also cried out." The burning of Isaiah may 


1 R. Roca-Puig, Andfora de Barcelona i altres pregàries (Missa del segle IV) (Barcelona 
1994) 117-126. I have not seen subsequent editions of this book. The codex miscellaneus 
is now at the Abbey of Montserrat. 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 55 (2018) 289-306. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.55.0.3285024 
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be a reference to the vision in Isaiah 6, where in verses 6-7 one of the 
seraphs takes a burning coal from the altar and touches Isaiah's mouth 
with it. The whole verse may be translated as: *Persevere as you should: 
Isaiah, because he (the Lord God) burned (him), he (Isaiah) nevertheless 
cried out: ‘Don’t forsake me, Lord God.’” Isaiah does not actually say 
this in Isaiah. 


P.Ryl. 1.7, line 14 


This sixth-century papyrus of unknown provenance contains an acrostic 
hymn to Christ. At the end of every fourth line is a refrain: κ(ύρυε δόξα 
σοι. The lines that start v-r read as follows in the edition:? 


νικεν κατ εχθρον εβουλετο παρασχου ημιν κ[ς 
ξενοτοχειτη παρα την Μαρθαν 

15. ορατος εν σαρκει αορατος 
προσπειπτοντες AVTOV ειπομεν κε δοξ[α] o[o]t 


In corrected orthography (but retaining the syntax) this should be, 
according to the editor's notes: 


νίκην κατ᾽ ἔχθρων ἐβούλετο παρασχεῖν ἡμῖν κ(ύριο)[ς]. 
ξενοδοχεῖται παρὰ τὴν Μαρίαν, 

15 ὀρατὸς ἐν σαρκὶ ἀόρατος. 
προσπίπτοντες αὐτὸν εἴπωμεν: κ(ύρι)ε δόξ[α] σ[ο]ι 


The editor translates: “The Lord desired to give us victories over our 
enemies: He abode with Mary, the unseen was seen in the flesh. Let us 
worship him and say, Glory to Thee, O Lord.” In the note to line 14, the 
editor explains his correction of Μαρθαν to Mapiav as follows: Martha 
“would obviously be out of place here.” I beg to differ. The hymn focuses 
on the fact that Christ came down to earth. Thus, in line 7 it says: ἠξίωσας 
μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν συναναστραφῆναι, "Thou didst deign to dwell with us,” as 
the editor has it, or rather, if we correct ηξιωσας to ἀξιώσας, “deigning to 
dwell with us." Why should there not be a reference to Martha? According 
to the gospel of Luke (10:38-42) Christ was a guest in an ordinary family 
home with an ordinary family woman. That would seem an apt illustration 
of the fact that the invisible God manifested himself in visible flesh, a 


? A.S. Hunt, Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the John Rylands Library 1 (Manchester 
and London 1911) 113-115. 
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guest just like you and me, who “deigned to dwell” with ordinary people. 
In the gospel of Luke, Martha is the *homemaker" of the two sisters. The 
other sister is called Mary, but that is not the Mary the editor was thinking 
of. He was thinking of Mary the mother of Jesus, and she also occurs in 
the hymn with reference to the incarnation. But the use of the verb Eevo- 
δοχεῖται would seem to make the reference to Martha inevitable. In early 
Christianity hospitality was an important issue, and in Greek this would 
be expressed with the help of words derived from ξενοδοχέω. Martha, 
not Mary (neither Martha's sister nor the mother of Jesus), was the New 
Testament model for hospitality ? 


University of Cincinnati Peter van Minnen 


3 See A.M. Ernst, Martha from the Margins: The Authority of Martha in Early Chris- 
tian Tradition (Leiden and Boston 2009), especially chapter 7 (“Martha, diakonia and the 
Gospel of Luke"); see also the index, s.v. hospitality for patristic instances of Martha as 
a model for hospitality in general (rather than diakonia). 
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P.Bingen 45 Revisited 
The edition of this royal ordinance of Cleopatra VII reads in ll. 7-9: 


οὐδὲν οὔτε εἰς τὴν διοί- 
κησιν οὔτε εἰς τὸν ἴδιον ἡμῶν κα[τοίκ]ῶν λόγον kað’ δντινοῦν 
τρόπον 
πραχθήσεται ἐπὶ τὸν ἀεὶ χρόνον 


“he (the Roman recipient of the privileges granted in the royal ordinance) 
will not pay any taxes, either to the state account or to the royal account of 
us ... in any way in perpetuity" 


In line 8 I have proposed to change the editor's κα|τοίκ]ων first into 
κα[ὶ τέκν]ων! and later into κα[ὶ ἄλλ]ων.; The editor's κα[τοίκ]ων failed to 
convince, because we need a qualification for the “royal account" of the 
queen. My first proposed supplement κα[ὶ τέκν]ων also failed to convince, 
because the “royal account" of the queen's children would have been a 
separate λόγος, and the definite article (τῶν τέκνων) should not have been 
left out, if it had been “the royal account of us and the children." My second 
proposed supplement κα[ὶ ἄλλ]ων assumed that with κα[ὶ ἄλλ]ων the official 
king (Cleopatra's son Ptolemy a.k.a. Caesarion) would have been meant, 
“the royal account of us (me, Cleopatra) and others (Caesarion),” but such 
an expression would be very odd indeed. In the mean time K. Zimmermann 
had proposed κα[ὶ ὑμ]ῶν (or rather κα[ὶ ὑ]μῶν, but there is nothing left 
of the presumed mu), and reconstructed the text as an ordinance from the 
queen to her own son (“the royal account of us [me, Cleopatra] and you 
[plural = you, singular, Caesarion]") rather than a high official? which is 
not convincing either. 

I would like to propose another reading: κα[θ᾽ ὅλ]ων. The plural καθ᾽ 
ὅλων is not securely attested unlike the singular καθ᾽ ὅλου (or καθόλου), 
an adverbial expression meaning “in general." The scribe of P.Bingen 45 
actually used the singular expression earlier in l. 6, in a negative phrase, 
where καθ᾽ ὅλου occurs more commonly and then means (not) “at all.” 
The singular expression is found in the High Empire in several Greek inscrip- 
tions referring to the a rationibus," the administrator in charge of the “general 


! P. van Minnen, “An Official Act of Cleopatra (with a Subscription in Her Own Hand),” 
Ancient Society 30 (2000) 33. 

? P. van Minnen, *A Royal Ordinance of Cleopatra and Related Documents," in S. Walker 
and S.-A. Ashton (eds.), Cleopatra Reassessed (London 2003) 44. 

? K. Zimmermann, “P. Bingen 45: Eine Steuerbefreiung für Q. Cascellius, adressiert 
an Kaisarion," ZPE 138 (2002) 136. 

^ See, most recently, K. Klodzifski, “The Office of a rationibus in the Imperial Government: 
A Historiographical Controversy," Eos 102 (2015) 95-128, for bibliography and discussion. 
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imperial accounts." See /.Ephesos 651.9-13 (177-180): τὸν ἐπὶ τῶν Ἑλληνι- 
κῶν ἐπιστολῶν καὶ τῶν καθόλου λόγων τῶν μεγίστων αὐτοκρατόρων, 
which matches ab epistulis Graecis et a rationibus Augustorum in ll. 2-3 
of this bilingual text; /GUR 2.424.2 (193-211): τοὺς καθ᾽ ὅλου λόγους 
ἐπ[ιτροπεύσας]; L.Alex.Kayser 23.2-3 (II: τὸν κράτιστον ἐπὶ τῶν Kad’ 
ὅλου λόγων (“directeur des Finances générales”); /.Miletos 414.3 (early II): 
διοικ]ήσαντα τοὺς καθόλ[ου λόγους; and SEG 26.128.2-3 (186): τ]ὴν τῶν 
καθόλου λόγω[ν] προστασίαν ἐπι[τετραμμένος. All these inscriptions are 
from the later second and third century. But once in such an inscription from 
Ankara the plural καθ’ ὅλων is apparently used instead of the singular καθ᾽ 
ὅλου. The most recent editor? reads the title of the person honored in this 
private inscription (now lost) as follows: ἐπίτροπον τῶν κυρίων ἡμῶν [κ]αθ᾽ 
ὅλων and translates this as “den Prokurator unserer Herren im obersten Rech- 
nungsamt." [κ]αθ᾽ ὅλων is a rather adventurous correction of the transmitted 
επιαθυλων.ό 

If we read the plural κα[θ᾽ ὅλ]ων in P.Bingen 45.8, where it would refer 
to the Ptolemaic "royal account," it could be an accidental variant of the 
singular expression καθ᾽ ὅλου, which is not otherwise used in combination 
with the Ptolemaic “royal account" but does occur in the context of the later 
Roman "imperial accounts," as we have just seen. We can then translate: 
“our general royal account.” But the ἴδιος λόγος is anything but “general,” 
a qualification one rather expects with the διοίκησις, which is mentioned 
just earlier in P.Bingen 45. 

It is possible that the scribe used the plural expression in P.Bingen 45.8 
deliberately because of the immediately preceding plural (ἡμῶν). just as in the 
inscription from Ankara mentioned above, if we follow its most recent editor, 
where the plural [κ]αθ᾽ ὅλων can be explained as referring to the immediately 
preceding τῶν κυρίων ἡμῶν. In that case, we can translate the title of the 
person honored in the inscription from Ankara as "procurator of (the accounts 
of) our emperors in general" or rather “of our emperors together," because 
[κ]αθ᾽ ὅλων qualifies the emperors rather than their accounts (which are 
not actually mentioned in the inscription). In P.Bingen 45.8 it then becomes 
"the account of us (the queen and king) in general" or “(the queen and 
king) together.” 


University of Cincinnati Peter van Minnen 


5 E. Bosch, Quellen zur Geschichte der Stadt Ankara im Altertum (Ankara 1967) 262- 
263, No. 200. 
6 CIG 3.4036. IGR 3.187 records an alternative correction: ἐπὶ λούδων. 
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Κόροι, σάτα, and κάβοι in P. Mur. 97! 


P.Mur. 977 was found in the caves of Murabba'at, in Israel, and pub- 
lished in 1961. It is probably a fiscal record of the end of the first or the 
beginning of the second century CE, as are some other parchments in the 
same archive (P.Mur. 89-107). The editors did not give a translation and 
only made some brief comments.? 

The measures used in the archive are the kab (xà oc), the seah (σάτον), 
and the kor (κόρος). One kor equals thirty seahs, and one seah equals six 
kabs. The content of the seah is unknown: it may be 7 or 15 liters.? So, one 
kor would be 210 or 450 liters, and one kab would be 1.16 or 2.5 liters. 
Among the 171 fiscal payments in the archive, three stand out: 


(1) κάβον 1c [ (P.Mur. 97, frag. A-B, col. II, 1. 2) interpreted by the 
editors as a payment of 16 kabs (18.8 or 40 liters), the scribe having 
committed a grammatical mistake by writing the singular κάβον. 
The same mistake appears in frag. A-B, col. I, 1. 4, with the plural 
σάτα followed by the figure a. 

(2) |ς 8[ (P.Mur. 97, frag. E, |. 2). The underlined ὃ indicates that it is a 
number, but the measure is unknown. 

(3) Joc 1€ σα[ (P.Mur. 97, frag. E, 1. 7). If the first term is a measure, 
κόρ]ος or κάβ]ος, this could be another mistake of singular for plural. 


P.Mur. 97 is a fiscal record, since there are numbers in every line in 
various measures* and one finds barley (κριθῆς, frag. C, Il. 2 and 7 and 
frag. E, |. 5) and perhaps mustard (civ, interpreted by the editors as an 
abbreviation of σίναπι). It is the only text in the archive with measures 
written out in whole words, κόρος, σάτον, and κάβος.᾽ The usual format 


! I am grateful to Chr.-G. Schwentzel, E. Nantet, and J.-B. Rey for their support and 
A. Jórdens for comments on an earlier draft of this paper. All remaining errors are mine. 

? R.P. Benoit., J.T. Milik, and R. De Vaux (eds.), Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 
Il: Les grottes de Murabba'át (Oxford 1961) 229-230. 

3 For a seah of seven liters, see A. Lemaire, Nouvelles inscriptions araméennes 
d'Idumée (Paris 1996) 131. For a fifteen-liter seah, see Benoit, Milik, et De Vaux (n. 2) 214; 
J. Pastor, Land and Economy in Ancient Palestine (London and New York 1997) 171; 
F. Deist, Material Culture of the Bible: An Introduction (London 2000) 224. For a brief 
discussion, see G.W. Bromiley, The International Standard Bible Encyclopedia 4 (Grand 
Rapids 1995) 1051. 

* As in the entire archive, the seah is the most frequently used measure: frag. A-B, 
col. I, Il. 4 and 8; col. II, 11. 5, 8, and 9. One finds the kab twice: frag. A-B, col. II, 1. 2 
and frag. E, 1. 8; and perhaps the kor in frag. E, 1. 1. 

5 The seah is listed three times with a number: σάτα a (frag. A-B, col. I, 1. 4) and σάτα β 
(frag. A-B, col. I, 1. 9 and col. II, |. 5) and two times without a number (frag. A-B, col. I, 
1. 8 and col. II, |. 8). 
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of entries in the archive is: the name of the taxpayer, the produce, and 
the payed sum, as follows: 


[.].. p.. akov κρε(ιθῆς) κ(όρος) a a κ(άβοι) y (P.Mur. 91, col. I, |. 2) 
* [---] son of [---]akos, barley, 1 kor, 1 seah, 3 kabs” 


At Murabba’at, as in other comparable documents from the Dead Sea,° 
the underlined figures are seahs. For P.Mur. 97 the same can be assumed, 
since not all the figures are underlined. In that case, the interpretation by 
the editors is no longer possible: in example (1) above, κάβον ις [ does 
not mean 16 kabs (that would probably have been written as 2 seas and 
4 kabs). Also, in example (2) Jc ὃ [ does not have to be a grammatical 
mistake, but ὃ is just 4 seahs. And in example (3), Joc ις σᾳ[ cannot refer 
to the improbable sum of 16 kors, i.e. 2 1/2 tons or more than 6 tons of 
wheat or barley. The most substantial sum in the archive is 3 kors and 
15 seahs (P.Mur. 96, col. I ll. 5 and 6); only fifteen sums exceed one kor,’ 
and the average sum is 64 kabs, 1.9. 10 seahs and 4 kabs. 

A comparison of examples (1) κάβον ıç [ and (2) Joc ις σᾳ[ is instruc- 
tive: the scribe must have written the figure ıç after the smaller unit («Gov 
and, as we may now read, κάβ]ος) and before the larger unit ([σάτα and 
σά[τα), according to the Semitic order. Both lines list the seas after the 
kabs. It is the same in P.Mur. 94, a summary of tax installments: 


Γκε Ἀαζάηλος Φελείου y y B ὃ κ(άβος) a (ἥμισυς) y κ(άβοι) ὃ (ἥμισυς) 


“(Total paid): 25 [seahs]: Aazaelos son of Pheleios: 3 [seahs], 3 [seas], 
2 [seahs], 4 [seahs] 1 1/2 k(abs), 3 [seahs], 4 1/2 k(abs)" (P.Mur. 94, frag. A, 
1. 12) 


Aazaelos son of Pheleios paid 16 seas in five installments. The κε in 
the margin is, perhaps, the total due (25 seas), and the I may indicate 
that the total due has been fully paid; maybe not all the installments are 
listed.* 


9 For the publication of all other documents, see N. Lewis, The Documents from the Bar 
Kokhba Period in the Cave of Letters: Greek Papyri (Jerusalem 1989); H. Cotton and 
A. Yardeni (eds.), Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, XXVII: Aramaic, Hebrew, and Greek 
Documentary Texts from Nahal Hever and Other Sites (Oxford 1997); Y. Yadin, J.C. Green- 
field, and A. Yardeni, The Documents from the Bar Kokhba Period in the Cave of Letters: 
Hebrew, Aramaic and Nabatean-Aramaic Papyri (Jerusalem 2002). 

7 P.Mur. 90, frag. C, Il. 1 and 2; P.Mur. 91, col. I, ll. 2 and 6; P.Mur. 92, col. I, 1. 7 
and col. II, 1. 6; P.Mur. 94, frag. B, 1. 3; P.Mur. 96, col. I, ll. 2, 3, 5, and 6 and col. II, 
ll. 2 and 3; P. Mur. 97, frag. E, ll. 1 and 7. 

* Benoit, Milik, and De Vaux (n. 2) 226. 
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I propose to interpret P.Mur. 97 also as a summary of tax installments. 
The three examples above can be read as follows: 


(1) κάβον ις [σάτα = 1 kab and 16 seahs (frag. A-B, col. II, 1. 2) 

(2) κάβο]ς ὃ [σάτα = 1 kab and 4 seahs (frag. E, |. 2); perhaps: «ópo]c, 
ὃ [σάτα, one installment of 1 kor, another of 4 seahs; less likely 
κρειθῆ]ς ὃ [σάτα or σῖτο]ς ὃ [σάτα or πυρό]ς ὃ [σάτα = 4 seahs of 
barley or wheat 

(3) κάβ]οσ tc σά[τα) = 1 kab and 16 seahs (frag. E, |. 7); perhaps: κόρ]ος, 
ις σά[τα, one installment of 1 kor, another of 16 seahs; less likely 
σῖτ]ος ις σά[τα or πυρ]ός ις σά[τα = 16 seahs of wheat 


Université de Lorraine (Metz) Michaél Girardin 
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Two Accounts with "Minus Carats" Figures 


The reading and interpretation of two accounts of payments made in 
solidi minus 7 carats invite closer study. A feature common to both is the 
presence of variable rates of deduction within the same document. 


P.Daris 41 


The first part of this account was presented in the edition as follows:! 


T δι(ὰ) Φλ(αουίου) Φοιβάμμωνος νο(μ.) ty κ[ερ(άτια) 
ἀφ᾽ (v) 
ε π(αρὰ) κα (ἥμισυ) (τέταρτον) [ 
[(νοίμ.) ε π(αρὰ) ε (ἥμισυ) (τέταρτον)] 
5 (γίνεται) vo(u.) vy π(αρὰ) $0 λο(υπ(ὰ) κερ(άτια) . [ 
volh.) ζ π(αρὰ) μβ (ἥμισυ) (τέταρτον) [ 
vol.) .. π(αρὰ) ε (ἥμισυ) / [ 


The arithmetic and arrangement of the account are not immediately 
intelligible. The total given in line 5, written in a slightly larger script to 
the right of the space between lines 4 and 5, ought to relate to the other 
entries. In fact, it represents the total of the entries in lines 3ff., if some of 
the figures are revised. The photograph shows that the number of solidi in 
the deleted |. 4 is not ε but a; the sign for (ἥμισυ) was not written after 
μβ in 1. 6; the unread number in 1. 7 is a; and νο(μ.) at the beginning of 
1. 3 was omitted from the transcript. A few other emendations are neces- 
sary. In what was read as Φλ(αουίου) in 1. 1, there is a small upright after 
phi, compatible with iota rather than an abbreviation stroke; a tiny trace 
to the right suggests the presence of a letter hidden under a crease in the 
papyrus. I propose to read the name Φίβ. At the end of lines 1 and 5, there 
are remains of sinusoids of the kind used for the 1/2 fraction. 

I give below a text that incorporates these revisions and with a slightly 
different line numbering and arrangement, to bring it closer to the layout 
of the papyrus (I have also used symbols for the fractions): 


T à) Pip Φοιβάμμωνος — νοίμ.) ty x[Cp.)] M 
ἀφ᾽ (Ov) 
νοίμ.) ε π(αρὰ) κα \ d/ 
4 [(νοίμ.) απ(αρὰ) εἰς d/] 
4a (γίν.) volu.) vy mapa) $0 λο(ὐπ(ὸν) κ(ερ.) KL 


! Ed.pr. ZPE 182 (2012) 269-271; the text reprinted in P.Daris is the same. 
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5. νοίμ.) ζπ(αρὰ) μβ d/ 
Vo(H.) @ mapa) e V 


“Through Phib son of Phoibammon 13 sol. 1/2 car. 
of which: 

5 sol. minus 21 1/2 1/4 

7 sol. min. 42 1/4 total 13 sol. min. 69, remainder 1/2 car. 


1 sol. min. 5.167 


There are three important figures, two stated and one implied: 


(1) The 13 solidi 1/2 carat mentioned at the end l. 1, presumably money 
on account, against which expenses were made. 

(2) The actual sum total of the entries in lines 3, 5, and 6: 5 solidi minus 
21 1/2 1/4 (carats) + 7 sol. min. 42 1/4 + 1 sol. min. 5 1/2 = 13 sol. 
min. 69 1/2 (car.). 

(3) The total of 13 solidi minus 69 (carats), with 1/2 carat as a remainder, 
given in 1. 4. This 1/2 carat is the difference between the total given 
in this line and the actual total of the entries, but if this is what the 
scribe meant, the use of λοιπόν is peculiar; the term normally refers 
to the balance left after expenses are deducted from receipts or some 
other sum. 


It might be possible to justify this remainder if we thought along the 
lines of Banaji’s metrological interpretation of the “minus carat system." 
If we disregard the deductions of minus 69 or 69 1/2 carats and reckon with 
13 solidi tout court, 1/2 carat is the difference between the sum in l. 1 and 
the total in l. 4. There are some Arsinoite contracts in which sums described 
as "x solidi minus y carats" are referred to in the same document also as 
“x solidi."? However, the exact purport of the sum in 1. 1 cannot be estab- 
lished with certainty, and the fact that 1/2 1s the difference between (minus) 
69 1/2 and 69 carats cannot be ignored. 


? The topic is discussed by J. Banaji, *Discounts, Weight Standards, and the Exchange- 
Rate between Gold and Copper: Insights into the Monetary Process of the Sixth Century," 
in Atti dell'Accademia Romanistica Constantiniana. XII Convegno Internazionale in onore 
di Manlio Sargenti (Naples 1998) 183-202, reprinted as chapter 5 in Exploring the Economy 
of Late Antiquity: Selected Essays (Cambridge 2015) 91-109; see esp. p. 98f. Banaji's 
examples are SB 6.9280 (but S. Kovarik tells me that the reading is dubious), 6.9459, and 
8.9772. 
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The likely occurrence of the term ῥυπαρόν in |. 14 suggests an Arsinoite 
provenance.? The document was assigned to the fifth/sixth century, but the 
rates of deduction rather place it in the early sixth: 5 sol. min. 21 3/4 car. 
(l. 3), which correspond to 1 sol. min. 4.35 car.; 1 sol. min. 5 3/4 (1. 4); 
7 sol. min. 42 1/4 (1. 5), which implies 1 sol. min. ca. 6.03;* 1 sol. min. 5 1/2 
(1. 6). If we assume that the papyrus comes from the Fayum, deductions of 
5 1/2 car. are attested in (SB 18.13860 +) SB 8.9770 of 511 (with BL 9.264), 
and of 6 car. in CPR 10.29 (521/2 or 536/7).5 

The plurality of deductions recorded within a few lines of a single 
account is remarkable. On the face of it, they attest variable rates used in 
a given place at a given time, even if these payments were not made on 
the same day. Such variations do not admit a simple metrological expla- 
nation, unless we assume that solidi of different weight were used in dif- 
ferent transactions. 


P.Princ. 3.139 


The back of a document with an oath by the emperor Anastasius (491- 
518) was reused for accounts of which parts of two columns survive. The 
first column refers to sums of money in the scheme νοίμ.) x x y; the edi- 
tors did not expand m, written “without indication of abbreviation," though 
they recognized its function, to indicate “the number of κεράτια deducted 
from the solidi.” The sums in the first nine lines presuppose solidi of the 
“minus 3 carat variety”: 10 sol. min. 30 (νο(μ.) t π(αρὰ) A, lines 1 and 4), 
20 min. 60 (1. 2), 30 min. 90 (ll. 3 and 5, both crossed out; in 1. 3 for [.] 
read 9), 5 min. 15 (1. 6), 40 min. 120 (1. 9); what was written in 1. 7 is 
not clear.’ Lines 10-11 display a different pattern, with the result that the 
readings were questioned in CPR 7, p. 158: 1 π(αρὰ) με, 10 min. 45, and 


3 See B. Palme, P.Harrauer 60 introd. More difficult is εξ( ) in lines 11-13; the editor 
considers ἐξ(οδιασμοῦ) as an option, and offers comparanda from Hermopolis, but the 
context is different, though the resolution is possible. F. Morelli compares BGU 12.2188.12 
(Herm.; 526) χρ(υσοῦ) νο(μισμάτιον) a εξί ), tentatively resolved as ἐξ(οδιαζόμενον); 
on this expression, see A. Benaissa, CÉ 85 (2010) 380. 

4 0.35 and especially 0.03 cannot be represented as plausible combinations of ancient 
fractions (0.35 = ca. 1/4 1/8). 

5 I am grateful to S. Kovarik for information on money in Byzantine Fayum. 

5 To write π(αρά) would not have gone amiss; the version of the text in DDbDP has 
perpetuated π for over two decades. 

7 The edition prints vo( ) κε x oe; if νο(μίσματα) is to be read, it seems to have been 
followed by κ π(αρὰ) ρε; this would imply 1 sol. min 5 1/4, a higher rate of deduction than 
the others but not an implausible one. (The editors thought that the line was crossed out, but 
this is not true.) Several other readings are dubious, but the purport of the entries mostly 
escapes me. Read διαγί ). not διέγρ(αψε) in 1. 2; τῆς αὐτοῦ, not τῆς αὐτῆς in |. 7. 
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κε πᾳ(ρὰ) κε, 25 min. 25. An online image (http://arks.princeton.edu/ark :/ 
88435/h989r5793) shows that the reading in 1. 10 is correct, and these are 
solidi of the minus 4 1/2 carats kind. In l. 11 we find another deduction: 
π(αρὰ) op L’, minus 72 1/2, which implies a deduction of 2.9 carats per 
solidus." This is only slightly below the -3 car. rate, but it is still different. 
The picture is comparable to P.Daris 47: the number of carats subtracted 
does not remain steady. 

The papyrus is unprovenanced but the majority of the papyri in the group 
acquired with P.Princ. 139 (inv. GD 7550) came from Oxyrhynchus, and 
this may hold for this text too.? The accounts will have been written dur- 
ing the reign of Anastasius or shortly thereafter. The rate of deduction at 
Oxyrhynchus is low in comparison to other areas at the beginning of the 
sixth century: minus 2 in P.Oxy. 62.4349 (504) and 16.1966 (505).!° The 
rates are higher in the Fayum (see previous note) and in Hermopolis (-5 in 
504 [SB 16.12378] and 513 [CPR 7.43]!'). It should be stressed, however, 
that these data come from contacts, which can be dated with certainty and 
normally attest only one rate; accounts are different. 


University College London Nikolaos Gonis 


* 0.90 has no equivalent in ancient fractions; an approximation would be 2/3 1/4 = 0.9166. 

? CPR 7, p. 158 = BL 8.285 places it in the Hermopolite nome, but this relies on a 
deprecated reading (correction reported in BL ibid.). 

10 The same rate might be attested in P. Mich. 11.612.15 (514), read as χρυσοῦ ν[ομι- 
σμάτια πέντ]ε παρὰ κερ[(άτια) +5 ]. ἰδιωτικῷ ζυγῷ; to judge from the images, δέκ]ᾳ 
might just be possible. ME 

11 For later Hermopolite developments, see P.Jena 2.19 introd. (p. 83). 
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SB 74.12098: Another "Curious Prescript" 


What survives of this document, called “Anfang einer Quittung" and 
assigned to the sixth century, was edited as follows! : 


1 ] ἡμῖς ΦΙβ πρεσβ(ύτερος) καὶ Ἰωσῆφ καὶ Σουχίων δμόγνησοι 
ἀδελφ(οὶ) υἱοὶ 

2 καὶ] Πτολωμέος ὃ καὶ Παθαεὶ ἀπὸ κώμης Κερκεσούχ(ων) γράφωντες 

3. διὰ] Pip πρεσβ(υτέρου) (ὑπὲρ) τοῦ κλήρί(ου) ὃν ἔχεις παρ᾽ ἡμῶν εν... 
οικε 


1 1. ἡμεῖς ... δμογνήσιοι 2 l. Πτολεμαῖος ... γράφοντες 3 6: wv pap. 


viot at the end of line 1 ought to have been followed by the name of the 
father of the two brothers; otherwise, the use of the word would be point- 
less. The text in the next line continues with a restored καί and the name 
of a person; this name must be the father's name, mistakenly given in the 
nominative instead of the genitive. The line will have started with Irto- 
λωμέος; line 1 also appears to be complete, unless a cross was lost at the 
beginning. [διὰ] di in line 3 would suit the space, but we have to read 
Ἰωσ]ήφ, as the image shows.? Ἰωσ]ήφ would occupy most of the space, 
and there would still be room for a couple of additional letters. At this 
point we may compare the prescript of another Arsinoite document of this 
period, SB 16.12943.1 (with BL 13.215): ἐγὼ Γεώρ]γιος σιδηρρχαλκεὺς 
τῆς μεγάλης ἐκκλησίας γράφων σοι Πέτρῳ τέκτονι. Thus I propose to 
read the following text:? 


1 CP] ἡμῖς Φιβ πρεσβ(ύτερος) καὶ Ἰωσὴφ καὶ Σουχίων ὅμογνησοι 
ἀδελφ(οὶ) υἱοὶ 

2 Πτολωμέος 6 καὶ Παθαεὶ ἀπὸ κώμης Κερκεσούχ(ων) γράφωντες 

3  ooi(?) Ἰωσ]ὴφ πρεσβ(υτέρῳ) (ὑπὲρ) τοῦ κλήρ(ου) ov ἔχεις παρ᾽ ἡμῶν 
gy.. οικ[ 


1 1. ἡμεῖς, ὁμογνήσιοι 2 1. Πτολεμαίου τοῦ, γράφοντες 3 ων: ὧν or l. ὄν 


! I reproduced the text of the ed.pr., ZPE 23 (1976) 215. The text in SB contains three 
small changes, two of them problematic: it prints 6uoyvjo<t>ot in 1. 1; Πτολεμέος in 
1. 2, with Πτολωμέος (the reading of the papyrus) in the apparatus; ὃν (the editor's emen- 
dation) in 1. 3 but with no corresponding entry in the apparatus. 

> http://bibd.uni-giessen.de/papyri/images/piand-inv660recto.jpg 

3 I have also made a few minor changes in 1. 3. It is unclear whether there are traces 
of two or three letters between ey and οικ[; ἐν τῷ οἴκ[ῳ is not an easy reading. As for ov, 
it is impossible to be certain whether it is correct or has to be emended, as in the ed.pr. 
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In an article published in an earlier issue of this journal, I used 
SB 16.12943 as the starting point to discuss the prescripts of certain Greek 
documents of this period. These begin with the construction ἐγώ + name 
in nominative + γράφω + name in dative, which corresponds to the Coptic 
epistolary formula “I, name, write to name." These documents are few; 
SB 14.12098 and 16.12943 are the only ones from the Fayum. 

In the same article I proposed to emend γράφων in SB 16.12943.1 to 
γράφω (v), but γράφωντες in SB 14.12098.2 shows that the participle was 
meant. I cannot explain this feature, which is dubious in terms of gram- 
mar; SB 16.12943 contains a finite verb in 1. 2, but this belongs to a dif- 
ferent sentence. It does not seem to be the result of bilingual interference. 


University College London Nikolaos Gonis 


* “Some Curious Prescripts (Native Languages in Greek Dress?)" BASP 42 (2005) 
41-44. 
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P.Oxy. 18.2195 


Several corrections have already been made to this extensive account 
of an Apionic pronoetes.! A fresh examination of the text (on the basis 
of images, with occasional checks of the original) has revealed numerous 
other problems, though most of them are rather small.? A digest is given 
below. 

We begin with personal names; the reading of several of them, mostly 
not known otherwise, requires correction, while a few others were not 
transcribed. 


2 Ἰωάννου > Ἰωάννου Παρακατε; the name Παρακατε in this form 
is new, but has been attested as Παρακοτε / Παρακῶτε, “the man 
of Alexandria" (see P.Lond.Herm., p. 61). 
9 .. pıpov Ἰουλίου > Μαξίμου Ἠλίου Ἰουλίου 
22 Κύρρα Κ... [--» Κυριακοῦ .[ 
28 Πόμοκ -» Παβοκ 
51 Σεµόρη -» Τεμορη; the name is new. 
62 Ἀπφοῦτος — Ἀπφοῦτος Πέτρου 
112 Ἀκαρῶνι > Ἀβαρῶνι 
172 Πανεὲ — Παννεε, presumably a new form of the known name Pane 
(see P.Lond.Herm., p. 61). 


Moving on to topography, we find κώμί(ης) [τοῦ Τρύφωνος in 1. 38; 
the editor notes: “This village is probably to be identified with Γρύφωνος 
Ἰσιήου (Ἰσίου) ἐποίκιον.” The presence of the article is problematic; 
there is enough room to restore [Ἰσίο]υ Τρύφωνος, though this settlement 
is not known as ἃ κώμη in this period. 

An ἐποίκιον attested exclusively in this document is Ἄμωκος, read in 
lines 59, 60, and 103; this however must be deleted from the toponomastic 
repertories, since the papyrus has Ἄμβικος. This confirms that Ἄμβικος 
is a toponym in SB 22.15603.19,7 its only other occurrence in papyri. 


! See BL 6.106, 7.146, 8.255, 9.194, 11.160; T.M. Hickey, Wine, Wealth and the 
State in Late Antique Egypt (Ann Arbor 2012) 183. 

2 The high number of omissions suggests that the transcript of this account, written 
in a very legible hand, was not rechecked. The introduction to the volume refers to the 
difficulties caused by the outbreak of WW II, but apparently the volume was sent to the 
printers before that. There are also numerous entry errors in the DDBDP version of this 
text accessible at http://www.papyri.info/ddbdp/p.oxy ; 18;2195/. 

3 See P.J. Sijpesteijn, Tyche 9 (1994) 222. 
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Another unique place name was thought to occur in 1. 122, where the 
editor read τὰ ἀπὸ Μειναστί ) ἐνεχθ(έντα) καὶ συνεχωρηθ(έντα), but 
the papyrus has τὰ ἀπομείναντία) (or ἀπομείναντα, if the character 
written over τ is a). The verb ἀπομένω is used for money in the Apionic 
P.Oxy. 62.4350.12 and 4351.10. 

There are many mechanai attested in the text; the names of three of 
them should be read differently: 


102 Τώφατε > Ταψατε 
162 Ἐρύθεως — Τερύθεως 
168 Π(ε)δ(ιάδ)ος — Παχος 


A question of grammar comes up in 1. 79, γί(νονται) at ὀφειλ(όμεναι) 
ἠνέχθ(ησαν) δι(ὰ) Κόμιτος! προ(νοητοῦ) | Σκυταλίτιδος σίτου 
(ἀρτάβαι) κτλ. The indicative ἠνέχθ(ησαν) does not fit into the syntax. 
The standard construction of ὀφείλω (active) is with the infinitive, and 
we may consider reading αἱ ὀφείλ(ουσαι) ἠνεχθ(ῆναι) (1. ἐνεχθῆναι); 
cf. P.Oxy. 16.1916.43 λοι(πὰ) τὰ ὀφειλ(όμενα)᾽ ἐνεχθ(ῆναι) εἰς 
τοῦτον τὸν λόγον. 


A more complex problem arises in lines 104-105, which were printed 
as follows: 


104 ὑπὲρ μεταφορ(ᾶς) σίτου τοῦ κτήμίατος) Νεκώνθεως βληθ(έντος) 
εἰς τὸν αὐτ(ὸν) διὰ νοίμ.) a γ΄ πία.) ε α΄ 

105 τοῦ προ(νοητοῦ) μηχ(ανῆς) Ἄσασι ὑ(πὲρ) τῶν γεωρ(γῶν) σίτου 
(ἀρτ.) on \ xo(tv.) e καὶ volu.) τη [γ΄ un" ος] πία.) κς d' 


The editor notes (1. 105n.): “At the end of this line are given the totals 
for this column; the amount paid for the last item has been placed in 
1. 104." The scribe was pressed for space as he was approaching the lower 
edge of the papyrus roll, but it is not exactly true that the total for the 
column was placed at the end of 1. 105; this should have been given in 
a new line in the edition, with the amounts moved from the end of 1. 104 
to the end of 1. 105. This arrangement would have made it easier for the 
reader to connect διά with the line immediately following, which how- 
ever needs revision: read μὴ δέξασθαι, not μηχ(ανῆς) Ἄσασι. It might be 
possible to read τὸν προ(νοητήν) instead of τοῦ προ(νοητοῦ), but either 
way the grammar is problematic: the infinitive cannot construe with the 


^ The reading is new; κώμιτος ed.pr., Κώμιτος BL 6.106. 
5 Here too it may be preferable to expand ὀφείλ(οντα). 
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genitive, and we need to supply the article to justify the accusative, διὰ 
«τὸ» τὸν προ(νοητήν) μὴ δέξασθαι. The latter option is more likely; 
for διὰ τό + inf. in another Apionic account, see P.Oxy. 55.3804.283ff. 
Another problem is the phrase βληθ(έντος) εἰς τὸν αὐτ(όν); it will be 
natural to associate τὸν αὐτ(όν) with the comes Iustus who is mentioned 
in 1. 103 as the recipient of wheat and money for an irrigated farm of his, 
but we do not expect to find a person after βληθ(έντος) eic. The abbrevi- 
ation is also ambiguous: what is written over τ is similar to what could be 
taken as a in |. 122, ἁπομείναντ(α). Whatever the case, the action described 
by βληθ(έντος) had some connection with payments mentioned earlier, 
and may have been occasioned by the fact that the pronoetes did not 
receive the wheat." 


A curious spelling occurs in 1. 189, συνεχωρήθ(η) Παπνουθίῳ Lapa 
ἀπὸ Τοὲ ἀνηκούστι τῆ(ς) ἁγί(ας) ἐκκλ(ησίας), with “1. ἀναγνώστῃ 
given in the apparatus. The papyrus has ἀνήκοντι.δ The expression is 
novel, but might be paralleled by the δοῦλος τῆς ἁγίας Θεοτόκου that 
we find in early seventh-century Fayum (see CPR 10, p. 30). 


As is to be expected in an account of this length, there are a very few 
small problems with the scribe's arithmetic, pointed out by the editor in 
the notes. In one case, however, the picture is slightly different. The note 
to line 143 reads: “The total of solidi in this line (which consists of the 
column totals of Il. 105, 129, and 150) exceeds the totals of the individual 
items by 47/96." The scribe and the editor missed a fraction each. The total 
at 1. 105 without the minus carats reads τη [y jm og], but if we add the 
sums in this column the total is 18 1/2 1/3 1/48 1/96, that is, 1/2 more than 
the sum restored in the edition. The fraction could be easily inserted into 
the lacuna: read τη [\ y un oc]. With the addition of 1/2, the total of the 
sums in ll. 105, 129, and 150 is 91 1/2 1/3 1/24 1/96, i.e., 1/96 higher than 
the figure written by the scribe in 1. 143 (ga \ Υ΄κδ’). 


Other minor corrections are listed below: 


10 σίτου (ἀρτάβαι) y δ΄ > σίτου (ἀρτάβαι) ις S 
10Ο νοίμ.)α κδ΄µη΄ -»νο(μ.)αςς κδ΄µη΄ 


ὁ τῷ αὐτῷ κόμείτι) Ἰούστῳ Εὐδαίμωνος ὑ(πὲρ) τ(ῆς) δοθ(είσης) αὐτοῦ (Ι. αὐτῷ) 


μηχ(ανῆς) κτλ. 

7 We are grateful to Todd Hickey for discussion of this passage. 

5 As the anonymous reader of the journal points out, the usual construction of ἀνήκω 
would imply changing the following genitives to datives, though “the way th has been 
written, with eta written above tau, may rule against this.” 
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17 σίτου y > σίτου (ἀρτάβαι) y ; (δηνάρια) -» (δηναρίων μυριάδες) 

27 Πραυοῦτος σίτου — Πραυοῦτος ἀπὸ τοῦ αὐτοῦ σίτου 

53-54 These lines are represented as one line but are not separately num- 
bered, which suggests this is a typo. There is a line break after 
Κολλούθου καί, with ἄἅπα Ὥρου starting 1. 54. 

6 [nl [ny] 
What appears as line 66 are two lines, divided after the deletion. 
This has affected the numbering of all remaining lines in the text. 

78 | Δοασιθέο(υ) > Δοσιθέου (l. Δωσιθέου; same spelling in 1. 127) 

101 κ(αγκέλλῳ) ϱε > κ(αγκέλλφ) (ἀρτάβαι) og 

113. δικαίο(υ), Ι. δικαίῳ: δικαίου is correct 

129. π(αρὰ) ς -» π(αρὰ) 6; the scribe's total of the “minus carats” in 
1. 143 in fact assumes “minus 7" here. 

131 The entry on this line continues (γίνονται) σίτου κ(αγκέλλω) (ἀρτά- 
Bot) yone d' χο(ίνικες) 0 νο(μισμάτια) κθ n'os’, which was omit- 
ted from the edition. 

135  yeop(yóv) — γεωρ(γούς) (γεωρρ pap.; the same abbreviation 
occurs in l. 105) 

136  vaoví(ov) — ναυουί(ων) (1. ναουίων) 

144 τῆ(ς) αὐ(τῆς) ἰνδ(ικτίονος) — τῆ(ς) αὐ(τῆς) t ἱνδ(ικτίονος) 

16: ἱνδ(ικτίονος) — ἰνδ(ικτίονος) οὔὕ(τως) 

16 (ἁρτάβαι) και Ag -» (ἀρτάβαι) Ac 

169 Φιλίππου Κολλο(ύ)θο(υ) > Φιλίππου καὶ Κολλούθου 

184 τῶν ἐκ Νεκώνθεως — τῶν ἐν Νεκώνθεως 

186 τῆ(ς) αὐτῆ(ς) ϊνδ(ικτίονος) > τῆ(ς) αὐτῆ(ς) ι ἰνδ(ικτίονος)᾽ 

190 πλινθε(ύουσιν) > πλι(ν)θε(ύουσιν) 

University College London Susan Fogarty and Nikolaos Gonis 


? The line contains a heading, ἐξ ὧν ἀνηλώθ(η) ἐπὶ τῆ(ς) αὐτῆ(ς) ἰνδ(ικτίονος). The 
anonymous reader observes that the scribe wrote a small epsilon over the theta of ανηλωθ, 
but this does not affect the expansion of the abbreviation (only theta is suprascript in 1. 83, 
in a similar heading). Cf. P.Oxy. 19.2243a.4-7, etc., where a suprascript epsilon is used for 
abbreviated κώμῃ and κώμης. 
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Alain Delattre Université Libre de Bruxelles, 
Jitse Dijkstra University of Ottawa, and 
Jacques van der Vliet Leiden University/Radboud University Nijmegen 


Abstract. — Fifth installment of an annual overview of published inscrip- 
tions in Greek and Coptic from Christian Egypt and Nubia. 


The fifth issue of our epigraphical bulletin on Christian Egypt and 
Nubia deals with the inscriptions published in 2017. To these are added 
two items from 2015 (4, 63) and seven items from 2016 (3, 7, 8, 58, 64, 
65, 68), which came to our attention too late to be included in previous 
bulletins. 


1. Egypt and Nubia. Christian epigraphy. J. van der Vliet, ^Epigraphy: 
Coptic," in P.C. Finney (ed.), The Eerdmans Encyclopedia of Early Chris- 
tian Art and Archaeology, vol. 1 (Grand Rapids 2017) 481-484. Concise 
survey article of “Coptic epigraphy,” which is meant here as the study of 
Christian inscriptions from Egypt and Nubia in both Greek and Coptic. As 
challenges for future research the author mentions further study into the 
factors influencing language selection (Greek or Coptic) and the concep- 
tion of inscriptions as texts and their communicative strategies, taking into 
account the material with which they are made and the context in which 
they are found. 


2. Egypt and Nubia. Monastic epigraphy. J. van der Vliet, “The 
Wisdom of the Wall: Innovation in Monastic Epigraphy,” in M. Choat, 
M.C. Giorda (eds.), Writing and Communication in Early Egyptian Monas- 
ticism (Leiden 2017) 151-164. The author sees monasticism as contribut- 
ing two main innovations to Late Antique epigraphy, namely the idea that 
monastic space was spiritually significant and that texts were a comple- 
ment to the oral/aural transmission of authority. He characterizes monas- 
tic epigraphy as primarily edifying, noting that the connection between 
space and text can best be described in terms of a “ritual-centered visuality" 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 55 (2018) 307-328. 
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(J. Elsner), and works out these points with several examples from Egypt 
and Nubia: the Greek/Coptic dipinti with dogmatic texts from the topos 
of Epiphanius at Thebes showcase miaphysite orthodoxy to the viewer; 
the inscriptions with sayings from Kellia are more didactic (in particular, 
a seventh/eighth-century Bohairic Coptic dipinto from room 12 at Qusur 
el-Rubaiyat containing such a saying is discussed and placed in its archi- 
tectural context to illustrate the concept of “ritual-centered visuality"); the 
Sahidic Coptic dipinti from the “anchorite’s grotto” at Faras (738 CE) are 
apotropaic, doctrinal (Nicene creed), and didactic (sayings and anecdotes); 
and a Sahidic Coptic dipinto from a reused quarry at Deir el-Bersha is 
again didactic (a saying in a looser style). 


3. Egypt and Nubia. Abgar-Jesus inscriptions. A.M. Henry, “Apo- 
tropaic Autographs: Orality and Materiality in the Abgar-Jesus Inscrip- 
tions," Archiv für Religionsgeschichte 17 (2016) 165-185. Study of the 
attestations of the Abgar-Jesus correspondence preserved on stone. While 
focusing on the two best-known inscriptions from Ephesus and Philippi 
in Greek, he also mentions the three other extant inscriptions in Greek 
and two in Coptic, the latter from Bawit and Faras (although at p. 166 it 
is stated that the Coptic inscriptions are from Egypt, n. 3 makes it clear 
that they come from Egypt and Nubia; note also that for the Faras inscrip- 
tion the obsolete edition by Sayce of 1898 is cited, but the only authori- 
tative edition is the one by F.L. Griffith, *Oxford Excavations in Nubia,” 
AnnLiv 14 [1927] 81-91, Pls. 62-73). The author views the main protective 
power of the correspondence as residing in its claim that one of the letters 
was written by Jesus himself. He discusses the ritual context involved in 
the application of the Abgar legend to amulets and its recitation in public 
readings or homilies, and argues that the two inscriptions, one found on 
a door lintel, the other on a gate, should be seen as objects that had a 
similar performative function (see also the entries 1-2 above for similar 
approaches). 


4. Egypt. Inscriptions as evidence for Christianity in daily life. 
C. Fluck, G. Helmecke, E.R. O’Connell (eds.), Ein Gott: Abrahams Erben 
am Nil. Juden, Christen und Muslime in Agypten von der Antike bis im 
Mittelalter (Petersberg 2015), in English version Egypt: Faith after the 
Pharaohs (London 2015). Catalogue of an exhibit held at the Bode Museum, 
Berlin (2 April-13 September 2015) and the British Museum, London 
(29 October 2015-7 February 2016) on the development of and interac- 
tions between Judaism, Christianity, and Islam in Roman and, especially, 
Late Antique and medieval Egypt. In several contributions inscriptions 
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are adduced as objects illustrating daily life, often accompanied by superb 
photographs, especially in the contribution by C. Fluck and G. Helmecke on 
burial practice (pp. 234-243 in the German, pp. 232-241 in the English ver- 
sion, with an ensemble of Christian funerary stelae depicted at Figs. 286- 
294). 


5. Kellia. Coptic inscriptions. J. van der Vliet, ^Kellia and Monastic 
Epigraphy," in G. Gabra, H.N. Takla (eds.), Christianity and Monasti- 
cism in Northern Egypt: Beni Suef, Giza, Cairo, and the Nile Delta (Cairo 
2017) 193-200. General contribution on the epigraphy of Kellia. Starting 
with the characterization by the editors of a large number of graffiti from 
the southern basilica at Qusur ‘Isa as “epigraphic aggression" (N. Bosson, 
P. Cherix, R. Kasser, “Les inscriptions," in D. Weidmann [ed.], Kellia. 
Kóm Qoucoár Ἱεᾶ 1: fouilles de 1965 à 1978 [Leuven 2013] 309-353, 
in part. 311; cf. CIEN 2.3-50), the author emphasizes two innovations of 
monastic epigraphy: the consideration of the living environment as spir- 
itually significant and the culture of the private contemplation of texts (see 
also 2 above). These new strands can explain the "revolution of monastic 
epigraphy." Three case studies illustrate this point. First the well-known 
prayer to Jesus from Qusur el-Rubaiyat is examined (F. Daumas, A. Guil- 
laumont, Kellia 1, Kom 219: fouilles exécutées en 1964 et 1965, vol. 1 
[Cairo 1969] 99; R. Kasser, “La ‘Priére de Jésus’ kelliote réexaminée en 
quelques points," Orientalia Christiana Periodica 62 [1996] 407-410; for 
this text, see also 2 above). It is shown that the text, painted in an oratory, 
was not primarily meant to be a Christological declaration, but was intended 
to inspire and guide the monks and teach them how to pray. Next the so- 
called “epigraphic aggression" in Qusur ‘Isa is explored: it is shown that 
these graffiti are rather acts of piety and devotion and that they witness the 
sacred character of the place. The relics of a saint were buried here, and 
visitors wanted to leave their name to benefit from his intercession. Finally 
a funerary inscription from Qusur ‘Irayma is discussed with a reference 
to 2 Tim. 4:7-8 (N. Bosson in P. Bridel [ed.], Explorations aux Qougoür 
Hégeila et ‘Ereima lors des campagnes 1987, 1958 et 1989 [Leuven 2003] 
376, no. 114; cf. CIEN 3.1). Such inscriptions were meant to facilitate the 
commemoration of spiritual ancestors and thereby to build the history of 
the community. 


6. Saqqara. Toponymy. J. van der Vliet, "Two Coptic Contributions 
to the Toponymy of the Memphite Region," in V. Verschoor, A J. Stuart, 
C. Demarée (eds.), Imaging and Imagining the Memphite Necropolis: 
Liber amicorum René van Walsem (Leiden 2017) 167-171 (only the first 
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contribution is relevant). The toponym copw/wepwy is attested in 
three Coptic texts: a papyrus from Middle Egypt or the Faiyum (P.Lond. 
Copt. 1.675.7) and two inscriptions (SB Kopt. 4.2080.2-3 and British Museum 
inv. EA 1625). SB Kopt. 4.2080 comes from Middle Egypt, and the unpub- 
lished funerary monument from the British Museum was probably found 
in the monastery of Apa Jeremiah at Saqqara. The author identifies c6 pco/ 
«96 pa» y with the village Σκρού/Σκρύ (not to be confused with Τασκρύ; 
cf. P.Oxy. 60.4060.26-27). The village 1s attested in Greek papyri until 
161 CE, but it survived into the Islamic period. The form c6 pw/wepwy 
implies a pre-Coptic *sgrw, sgry/sgryt, or sgr3, of which the meaning would 
probably be “mooring place, berth.” The possible connection between 
Σκρού/οσρω and the modern name Saqqara is then considered, since the 
conventional link with Skr (Sokar) is impossible for phonological reasons. 


7. Faiyum (monastery of Wadi el-Rayan). Coptic graffiti. M.A. Eissa, 
L.M. Saied, A. Elnaggar, “Deir St. Macarius of Alexandria in Wadi el- 
Rayan, Fayoum: A Forgotten Monastery," Shedet 3 (2016) 12-23. General 
presentation of the monastery of Wadi el-Rayan in the southern part of the 
Faiyum. Archaeological remains including architecture and finds such as 
potsherds and coins were discovered at the site, especially in the rock-cut 
hermitages scattered in the hills surrounding the modern monastery. Some 
of the hermitages preserve inscriptions and graffiti written in Sahidic, 
Bohairic, and Faiyumic Coptic (nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 9, 22, 26). Four photographs 
of dipinti are reproduced without edition, translation, or commentary. Pub- 
lication of the texts is announced at p. 16, n. 16, but it seems nevertheless 
worthwhile to mention them briefly. We find at p. 18 a dipinto beginning 
with SEN ΠΡΑΝ <M>TINOYTE “In the name of God” followed by a short 
prayer written by a certain Antoni. At p. 19, there is an enigmatic inscription 
painted in red between crosses. On the same page, below, a very interesting 
dipinto, also in red, is reproduced. The text reads as follows: 


ΑΠΕΟΡΟΜΜΕΟΟ €I E2Pal ETE- 
xope NKHMe $ wma 
TOC CMOY NNECNHY NTAYWETT 
21C€ 2€N TEKAHCIA MMIXAHA 

5 Tm CWPOPp ΠΔΟΟΝ €qpa2aM 
BATAHA ΜΟΥ/.ΙΧεΡΟΜ 
ΟώΡΟΡ IWCH® rra! vac. TOC 
TIOA2AEP 
21λ12 
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“The Roman came to the land of Egypt, Era of the Martyrs year 884. Lord, 
bless the brothers who took trouble in the church of Michael. Papa Soror, 
brother Efraham, Batael, Mou.cherom (?), Soror, Ioseph, Paitos, Abu-l- 
Khayr, Hilia." The date of 884 in the Era of the Martyrs is 1167/1168. The 
“Roman” who came to Egypt during this year was then probably King 
Amalric I, who led a Frankish invasion into Egypt. This mention of a 
military episode from the Crusades is exceptional in Coptic epigraphy. At 
p. 20, in between two orantes and below a sophisticated cross, one can 
read a dipinto left by an archdeacon named Markori from the village of 
Tampeti in the Oxyrhynchite nome (www.trismegistos.org/place/2904): 
TIAPXHAIAKOY | ΜΑΡΚΟΡΙ ΝΤΕ | TAMTIET. 


8. el-Bahnasa (Oxyrhynchus). Greek funerary inscription, 5th- 
7th cent. A. Delattre, A. Martin, N. Vanthieghem, “Papyrologica. IV," 
Cd'É 91 (2016) 439-445 at 443 (no. 33). Corrections by A. Delattre, on the 
basis of a photograph from the papers of G. Nachtergael, to the edition of a 
Greek funerary inscription found in 2007 by the Spanish-Egyptian mission 
at Oxyrhynchus and published by C. Piedrafita Carpena, J. Padró Parcerisa, 
"Dues noves inscripcions d'Oxirrinc (Campanya de 2007)," in E. Borrell 
Vidal, P. Gómez Cardó (eds.), Artes ad humanitatem, vol. 1 (Barcelona 
2010) 265-267 (photo at p. 268). In 1. 3, the author reads as one of the 
epithets of the deceased not φιλόστοργο[ς| but φιλάνθρῳπος “human- 
loving." In 1. 4, he restores the name of the deceased following the formula 
ἐκυμήθη (read ἐκοιμήθη) “he went to his rest" as Σοτᾶς (not read by ed. 
princ.). And in ll. 8-9, following the indication of month and day in 1. 7 
(23 Mesore), he interprets the words ἀρχῇ ἰνδικτίονος not as “the first 
day of the indiction," but as “at the beginning of the indiction,” in which, 
however, the year of the indiction in between the words appears to be 
missing. The author solves this problem by assuming a haplography and 
editing either ἀρχῇ <n> ἰνδικτίονος “at the beginning of the seventh indic- 
tion" or ἀρχῇ «v» ἰνδικτίονος “at the beginning of the tenth indiction.” 


9-11. Middle Egypt. Three Coptic funerary stelae. J. van der Vliet, 
“The Earliest Dated Epitaph in Coptic: A Second Look,” Cd’E 92 (2017) 
412-418. Re-edition of three Coptic funerary stelae kept in the Ashmunein 
Museum and first published by A. Elnassari, “Three Coptic Stelae from 
Middle Egypt,” in Z.A. Hawass, K.A. Daoud, R.B. Hussein (eds.), Scribe 
of Justice: Egyptological Studies in Honour of Shafik Allam (Cairo 2011) 
145-156. The contribution is mainly devoted to no. 2 of Elnassari’s article; 
nos. 1 and 3 are republished in the appendix at pp. 416-418. 
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9. Tihna (Akoris)? Coptic funerary stela, 13 December 553 CE. 
Inv. no. 230, serial no. 1587. Ed. princ. Elnassari, pp. 147-149, no. 2 = 
Van der Vliet, pp. 412-415. Epitaph of the litany-type commemorating 
Wenofr. The rectangular limestone stela probably comes from Akoris and 
bears an absolute date, 13 December 553, making it the earliest dated Cop- 
tic epitaph. The text begins with an invocation of the Trinity, Apa Agene, 
and Apa Poule (ll. 1-3), then asks all saints that exist (NETOYAAB TH POY 
ΕΤΚΗ, ll. 3-4) to show mercy on the deceased (Il. 4-5), who laid down the 
body (NTABKA [read NTAGKA] cwma €2paw [read egpal], Il. 5-6). 
The date, in Greek, follows (1l. 6-9): 17 Choiak of the second indiction and 
Diocletian year 270. 

10. Region of Asyut (Lykopolis)? Coptic funerary stela, 7th-9th cent. 
Inv. no. 148/9, serial no. 2841. Ed. princ. Elnassari, pp. 145-147, πο. 1 = 
Van der Vliet, pp. 416-417. Double epitaph of Apa Hor, the carpenter, and 
Master Moses from Teshne. The rectangular limestone probably comes 
from the region of Asyut and can be approximately dated to the seventh- 
ninth centuries. The text, which is interspersed with crosses, begins with 
the epitaph of Apa Hor (ll. 1-7), who went to his rest (aqMTON MMOQ, 
Il. 2-3) on the sixteenth of Parmoute (11 April; 11. 3-5). The epitaph ends 
(ll. 5-7) with the formula 2N ΟΥΕΙΡΗΝΗ ΝΤΕ TINOYTE 2AMHN “in 
the peace of God. Amen." A second epitaph (1. 7-12) commemorates 
the master (l. 7, ca2) Moses who went to his rest (AGMTON MMOdq, 
ll. 9-10) on the twenty-ninth of Emshir (23 February, that is, a month and 
a half earlier than Apa Hor; ll. 10-11). A similar formula as above (2N 
ΟΥΕΙΡΗΝΗ 2AMHN; ll. 11-12) concludes the text. 

11. Region of el-Sheikh ‘Ibada (Antinoopolis). Coptic funerary 
stela, 7th-9th cent. Inv. no. 175, serial no. 1532. Ed. princ. Elnassari, 
pp. 149-152, no. 3 = Van der Vliet, pp. 417-418. Epitaph of the litany-type 
commemorating Apa Helias the deacon. The roughly rectangular marble 
slab comes from the vicinity of Antinoopolis and can also be roughly 
dated to the seventh-ninth centuries. The text begins with an invocation to 
the Trinity, our father Michael, our mother Mary, Apa Pshoi, Apa Paule, 
Apa Sourous and Apa Petre (ll. 1-7). It remembers Apa Helias the dea- 
con, who went to his rest (aqM'TON MMọỌq, II. 8-9) on the nineteenth of 
Pashons (ll. 9-10). The text ends with the formula 2N OYHPHNH 2AMHN 
(1. 10-11) and the Greek sequence Κύί(ριε) Χ(ριστὸ)ς Θ(εο)ῦ (1. 12). 


12. el-Sheikh ‘Ibada (Antinoopolis). Corpus of Greek and Coptic 
inscriptions. L. Del Corso, “Per un corpus delle iscrizioni greche da 
Antinoupolis (con due esemplificazioni),” in R. Pintaudi (ed.), Antinoupo- 
lis III, vol. 2 (Florence 2017) 665-673. Characterization of the Greek 
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inscriptions from Antinoopolis. So far, ca. 600 have been recovered, of 
which ca. 400 by the Italian mission, ranging in date from the first cen- 
tury BCE until the Arab period. The author announces the systematic 
collection of all inscriptions from the site, with one volume dedicated to 
the Greek inscriptions, edited by R. Pintaudi and himself, and another 
dedicated to the more than 220 Coptic inscriptions, edited by A. Delattre. 
He then offers an edition of two of the texts, the first a fragmentary funer- 
ary epigram from the North Necropolis of the fourth (or fifth) century 
(I. inv. Ant. Gr. 296). 


13. el-Sheikh ‘Ibada (Antinoopolis). Graffiti on columns and capi- 
tals. Ed. princ. R. Pintaudi, “Graffiti e iscrizioni sulle colonne e i capitelli 
della chiesa D3 ad Antinoupolis," in R. Pintaudi (ed.), Antinoupolis ΠΠ, 
vol. 2 (Florence 2017) 459-487. Discussion of various graffiti on the col- 
umns and capitals of the fifth/sixth-century church D3. The author offers 
an edition (pp. 468-471) of an incised visitor's inscription on a column 
consisting of four lines in Greek (17 x 13 cm), which he dates to the 
middle of the sixth century. It records the name and title of a certain 
Dios, who was either a deacon (διάκο(νος)) or a servant (δίακο(νητής)) 
of a church of Saint John the Evangelist. Here he announces the edi- 
tion of several other graffiti from the same column (p. 471, with photos at 
pp. 472-475), as well as a Coptic inscription from another column (p. 476), 
which also contains a cross, later on in the volume (pp. 501-507 and 489- 
492, respectively, which are 27-33 and 14 below). He then discusses 
several capitals that bear incised crosses and numerals with a view to their 
reuse as spolia in the present building (pp. 477-482). In addition, two 
much faded paintings on columns represent standing figures (pp. 482- 
486). 


14. el-Sheikh ‘Ibada (Antinoopolis). Coptic dipinto on a column, 
7th-8th cent. Ed. princ. A. Delattre, “Inscription copte d'une colonne 
de l'église D3 à Antinoé,” in R. Pintaudi (ed.), Antinoupolis III, vol. 2 
(Florence 2017) 489-492. Edition of a seventh/eighth-century Coptic 
dipinto (14 x 4.5 cm) on one of the columns of church D3 (for a Greek 
inscription on another column of the same church, see 13 above). It asks 
for the intercession of a saint, Apa Sia, in favor of an anonymous person, 
in order that God may teach him “a bit of reading,” that is, reciting or 
reading aloud (TCABO€! €ya)M Nwa)y, ll. 4-5). The invocatory formula 
[ΠΝΟΥΤΕ] ΝΠΟΔΓΙΟΟ ara cia “God of Saint Apa Sia" (1. 1), suggests 
that the otherwise unknown saint was somehow locally important, per- 
haps through the presence of a painting or relics. 
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15-36. el-Sheikh ‘Ibada (Antinoopolis). Graffiti on columns, 6th- 
8th cent. Ed. princ. A. Delattre, “Minima epigraphica,” in R. Pintaudi 
(ed.), Antinoupolis III, vol. 2 (Florence 2017) 493-508. For the most part 
small figures and texts from the cathedral church (nos. 1-5 = 15-19) and 
church D3 (nos. 6-22 = 20-36), all of them on columns except for no. 5 
(19), which was found on a loose limestone fragment. Of the 22 graffiti 
(both painted and incised) presented here, seven are figures (nos. 4-5, 7, 
17-18, 20-21 = 18-19, 21, 31-32, 34-35), one is a figure with a recogniz- 
ably Greek text (no. 16 = 30), and five are in Coptic (nos. 8-9, 13-14, 
22 = 22-23, 27-28, 36); in nine cases (nos. 1-3, 6, 10-12, 15, 19 = 15-17, 
20, 24-26, 29, 33; the latter also contains a figure) it is impossible to say 
whether it concerns Greek or Coptic (they are printed in Greek, though 
note that no. 15 = 29 is not manifestly Coptic and according to this rule 
should have been rendered in Greek). The texts mostly consist of names. 

15. No. 1. Graffito (8.5 x 9 cm) with the name Κῦρε in 1. 1. In 1. 2, only 
the letters av can be seen, so perhaps the text was left unfinished. Further 
down the line there is a triangular shape, which seems to be incised in a 
similar way, maybe a ὃ. 

16. No. 2. Written in large letters (10 x 4 cm), this graffito is undeci- 
pherable but appears to be a name starting with Xpv-. 

17. No. 3. Incised directly below the previous graffito are the names 
Ῥίκτωρ and Ἀλιανέ, written twice beneath each other (6.5 x 9.5 cm). The 
writing of the second pair is clearly in a different hand, as appears espe- 
cially from a, which is written upside down. In 1. 4, the second writer 
started out with the a of Ἀλιανέ, then stopped (perhaps on account of the 
surface), and began writing the name anew a bit lower and to the right. 

18. No. 4. Figure of a man in frontal position (4.5 x 3.5 cm), whose 
right hand seems enlarged or carrying something. 

19. No. 5. Figure of a man in frontal position with outstretched arms 
(13 x 18 cm; orans). The fragment in which the figure is incised was 
found in the debris of the site and may have belonged to a capital. 

20. No. 6. Fragmentary graffito in two lines (8 x 6 cm), the first line 
perhaps with a name ending on -poc. 

21. No. 7. Scratched in parallel lines crossing another series of parallel 
lines (10 x 45 cm). 

22. No. 8. Text scratched into the plaster (29 x 3 cm) but very frag- 
mentary because several pieces of plaster are gone. The graffito seems to 
be of the ANox-type, followed by an adjective/function and the name 
KOAAOYeE. The conjunction ayw probably introduces another name. 
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23. No. 9. Poorly written graffito (7 x 3 cm) of which only two letters 
can be read, one of which is N. 

24. No. 10. First three letters of the name Βίκτωρ (3 x 2.5 cm), who 
also wrote his name several times further down on the column. 

25. No. 11. The name Βίκτωρ written three times (23 x 16.5 cm). In 
1. 3, before the third time the name is written we find the word ἑλ(άχι- 
otoc) “most humble." Before it is a letter, which could be a deleted ¢ or 
a rr, in which case the text would be Coptic. 

26. No. 12. The name Γεῶργε, clearly scratched in (10.5 x 2.5 cm). 

27. No. 13. An inscription (14.5 x 4 cm) of the type t(Hcoy)c 
x(picTO)c ΒΟΗΘΙ “Jesus Christ, help" followed by the name, in 
this case cenoyelc. It is specified that he is rreA(axic)T(oc) 
Μµπρε(οβγτεροο) “the most humble priest.” L. 2 starts in the same 
way with an invocation of Jesus Christ but does not continue and there 
is no supralinear stroke over xc, so that the likely scenario emerges that 
the writer started out with his text here, then for some reason changed 
his mind, and began again above. 

28. No. 14. Above and partly through the previous inscription, a com- 
plete text in four lines (35 x 19.5 cm). After a cross, it starts out with the 
formula NA ΝΑΙ ΠΝΟΥΤΕ “have mercy on me, God,” then continues 
KATA ΠΕΚΝΟΘ NNOG NNOG NNA + "in accordance with your great, 
great, great mercy +.” 

29. No. 15. End of a name, probably Φοιβ]άμμων (13 x 2.5 cm). 
There follows a vertical, perhaps of a rr, in which case the text would be 
Coptic. Another picture of this text is found at p. 473. 

30. No. 16. Below the previous graffito, a combination of a figure 
(20 x 23 cm) with a text (9.5 x 4.4 cm), which are both painted in black 
and then incised. The figure depicts a military saint with a lance in his right 
hand spearing a snake; at his left foot is a shield. Above and to the left of 
the figure is the legend, which unfortunately breaks off after + 6 ἅγιος [. 
Note that more pictures of image and text are found at pp. 472-475. 

31. No. 17. To the left of the previous entry, a dipinto in black paint of 
a man in frontal position wearing military garb, presumably also a military 
saint (5 x 10 cm). More pictures at pp. 472-474. 

32. No. 18. Incised to the right of no. 14 (28), various geometrical fig- 
ures (18 x 41 cm). 

33. No. 19. Dipinto in black paint of a human head in frontal position, 
with traces to the right and three lines of text below, probably with names 
(Εἰσίδῳρ .. in 1. 3; ca. 30 x 30 cm). 
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34. No. 20. Dipinto in red paint depicting a boat (30 x 21 cm). 

35. No. 21. Dipinto in red paint representing a man in frontal position 
with outstretched arms (32 x 54 cm). The orans is found beneath the 
boat and seems made with the same paint, so the images may well belong 
together. 

36. No. 22. Dipinto in orange paint (13 x 28 cm) written on the robe 
of the orans of the previous entry. There are traces of six lines, possibly 
ΠΝΟΊΥΤΕε inl. 1. 


37. el-Sheikh ‘Ibada (Antinoopolis). Figural graffiti, 6th cent.? 
D. Castrizio, R. Pintaudi, A. Soldati, “Un episodio del conflitto con i 
Blemmii (?), raffigurato in una stanza dell’area del martyrium di San 
Colluto,” in R. Pintaudi (ed.), Antinoupolis III, vol. 1 (Florence 2017) 415- 
457. Description and attempt at an interpretation of two scenes painted on 
the north and south walls of a small room located immediately to the south 
of the church of Colluthus in the North Necropolis. The room was dis- 
covered and documented in 1968 by a team of the Istituto Papirologico 
“G. Vitelli” of Florence. Photographs were also taken by a Finnish mis- 
sion in 1978 and facsimiles were made in 1979. The drawings on the south 
wall have now disappeared, and the present state of those on the north 
wall is quite bad. The north wall depicts a battle scene with soldiers and 
horsemen fighting each other. The south wall apparently represents a scene 
of an audience or embassy. At pp. 451-457, it is tentatively suggested to 
see in the scenes the record of a battle between Blemmyes and the Roman 
army, which is connected to an episode from the Coptic Life of Moses. 
The discovery of a coin hoard dated to 543/544 in the shrine of Colluthus 
might then point to a military event around this year that the graffiti 
would have recorded. Needless to say, the proposed interpretation, while 
interesting, remains rather conjectural. 


38-55. el-Sheikh *Ibada (Antinoopolis). Eighteen Greek funerary 
stelae, 5th-7th cent. Ed. princ. G. Nachtergael, R. Pintaudi, “Inscriptions 
funéraires grecques d'Antinoé. II,” in R. Pintaudi (ed.), Antinoupolis III, 
vol. 2 (Florence 2017) 675-714. First edition of 18 Greek funerary stelae 
discovered at the North Necropolis between 1936-1937 and 2007 (nos. 5- 
22). The texts can be roughly dated between the fifth and seventh centu- 
ries. The article is the continuation of G. Nachtergael, R. Pintaudi, “Inscrip- 
tions funéraires grecques d'Antinoé," in R. Pintaudi (ed.), Antinoupolis I 
(Florence 2008) 163-173 (nos. 1-4). At p. 677, the authors give a bibliography 
of all publications of Greek funerary stelae from Antinoopolis (85 in all). 
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38. I. inv. Ant. Gr. NN D 4 Ia. Ed. princ. Nachtergael, Pintaudi, 
pp. 678-679, no. 5. Rectangular limestone stela (36 x 63 x 8 cm). The 
text is complete and consists only of the name Maria. The absence of a 
cross before or after the name could indicate that the deceased was a 
Jew. 

39. I. inv. Ant. Gr. NN D 4 III. Ed. princ. Nachtergael, Pintaudi, 
pp. 679-681, no. 6. Rectangular marble stela. It is the largest marble stela 
from Antinoopolis known so far (55 x 92 x 3 cm). Epitaph of Timothea of 
the ἐκοιμήθη “she went to her rest"-type (that is, ἐκοιμήθη ὃ μακάριος/ῆ 
μακαρία + name and date). A cross between two palm branches is engraved 
below the text. 

40. I. inv. Ant. Gr. NN, peristyle building, D 4 I. Ed. princ. Nachtergael, 
Pintaudi, pp. 682-683, no. 7. Rectangular limestone stela (65 x 32.5 x 
3 cm). Epitaph of Epiphanis of the ἐκοιμήθη-ίγρο. The stone is broken 
off after l. 4: other formulae or a cross/crosses were perhaps written in 
the lower part of the stela. 

41. I. inv. Ant. Gr. NN D 3 I. Ed. princ. Nachtergael, Pintaudi, p. 684, 
no. 8. Rectangular limestone stela (32.5 x 41.5 x 5 cm). Epitaph of Moses 
of the ἐκοιμήθη-ίγρε. 

42. I. inv. Ant. Gr. NN F 1 I. Ed. princ. Nachtergael, Pintaudi, pp. 685- 
686, no. 9. Circular marble stela (diameter: ca. 58 cm). The circular shape 
of the stone is exceptional and only a few other examples are known 
(among which 50 below). Epitaph of a woman of the ἐκοιμήθη-ίγρο, per- 
haps with the addition of ἐν κ(υρί)ῳ in the first line. 

43. Florence, Istituto Papirologico “G. Vitelli", inv. 1076 (NN Kom 1 
or 3). Ed. princ. Nachtergael, Pintaudi, p. 687, no. 10. Rectangular mar- 
ble stela (26 x 26 x 3.5 cm). Epitaph of Kollouthos, which begins with 
Μακάριος Κολλοῦθος (1. 1-2), omitting ἐκοιμήθη and the article 6. 
The date follows (11. 3-5): μηνὸς Ἐπεῖφι ιζ ἡμέρᾳ εκκητ. The mention 
of the day (ἡμέρᾳ) is rare (cf. SEG 18.662.4-8). In εκκητ one should 
probably read a form of ἕκτης “sixth” followed in the lacuna (the stone 
breaks off after 1. 5) by ἱνδ(ικτίωνος). 

44. I. inv. Ant. Gr. N 87 Kom 4 A 3 III. Ed. princ. Nachtergael, Pin- 
taudi, pp. 688-691, no. 11. Rectangular limestone stela of large dimensions 
(64 x 106 x 15 cm) with traces of red paint. Epitaph of Elisabeth of 
the ἐκοιμήθη-ίγρο with many orthographic errors. After 1. 5, ending 
with Φαῶφι, the stonecutter omitted the line with the mention of day and 
year in anticipation of the formula Κ(ύρι)ε ἀνάπαυσον tov ψυχύν (read 
τὴν ψυχήν) µου “Lord, rest my soul” (the first person probably being 
another error of the stonecutter; ll. 7-10). L. 6 can then be restored to 
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κε ἱνδ(ικτίωνος) . . “25th, of the ..th indiction." The last line (l. 11) 
contains a and o in reversed order around a cross (œ + a). 

45. I. inv. Ant. Gr. NN Kom 1. Ed. princ. Nachtergael, Pintaudi, pp. 691- 
693, no. 12. Rectangular limestone stela. It is the largest limestone stela 
from Antinoopolis known thus far (48 x 135 x 17 cm). The archaeological 
context is briefly described. Epitaph of Nymphe of the ἐκοιμήθη-ίγρε. 
One reads in ll. 7-11 the formula ὃ θεὸς ἀναπαύσῃ τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτῆς. 
Ἀμήν “May God rest her soul. Amen" and two crosses. 

46. I. inv. Ant. Gr. NND41+D4 IL Ed. princ. Nachtergael, Pintaudi, 
pp. 694-695, no. 13. Rectangular limestone stela (47 x 68.5 x 7 cm). 
Epitaph of Maria of the ἐκοιμήθη-ίγρε, followed by the formulae ἐν εἰρήγῃ 
“in peace” (1. 4-5) and ὃ [θ(εό)]ς Gvanavon σε. Ἀμήν “May God give 
you rest. Amen" (Il. 5-6). Two (meeting) palm branches and three crosses 
are engraved below the text. 

47. I. inv. Ant. Gr. NN 1936 — Florence, Museo Archeologico Nazio- 
nale, inv. Antinoe 14503. Ed. princ. Nachtergael, Pintaudi, p. 696, no. 14. 
Rectangular limestone stela (27 x 37 x 5 cm) with traces of red paint. 
Epitaph of Anastase of the ἐκοιμήθη-ίγρα, followed by the formula 6 θεὸς 
ἀνάπαυσον “God, give rest." 

48. Florence, Istituto Papirologico “G. Vitelli”, inv. 1079 (NN Kom 3). 
Ed. princ. Nachtergael, Pintaudi, pp. 697-698, no. 15. Rectangular marble 
stela (32.5 x 23 x 3 cm). Only the last part of the epitaph is preserved: the 
indiction year and Diocletian year (of which the number is lost), followed 
by the formula ὃ θ(εὸ)ς ἀνάπαυσον. 

49. I. inv. Ant. Gr. NN D 4 Ib. Ed. princ. Nachtergael, Pintaudi, 
pp. 698-700, no. 16. Rectangular marble stela (23 x 23.4 x 2.5 cm). 
Double epitaph of two persons; only the end of the first epitaph is pre- 
served (ll. 1-2). The second one (ll. 3-6) is the epitaph of Victor of the 
ἐκοιμήθη-ίγρε with the addition of (&)v εἰρ[ήν]ῃ. Ἁμήν and a palm 
branch (ll. 5-6). Some errors of the stonecutter are notable. In 1. 4, auta 
is probably a reading error for "Ara, and exp is perhaps written for 
Μεχείρ due to the influence of Coptic spelling ((€)Mxip, (€)M«g1p). In 
1. 5, the preposition ἐν is written v, which is not to be understood as the 
Coptic preposition N- but rather as Greek £v written in the Coptic way 
with a supralinear stroke. 

50. I. inv. Ant. Gr. NN E 1 I. Ed. princ. Nachtergael, Pintaudi, 
pp. 700-709, no. 17. Circular alabaster stela (diameter: 82 cm). Epitaph 
of Epiphanis the ἐπιστάτης (president of a corporation of artisans) writ- 
ten in a tabula ansata surrounded by four crosses. The paleography and 
the term ἐπιστάτης suggest a date in the seventh century. The text begins 
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with the usual éxko1pOn-formula (II. 1-2). A correction should be made in 
the reading of the indiction year (l. 2): ἰνδικ(τίωνος) y — ἰνδικ(τίωνος) 1, 
that is, “10th indiction" (as in the translation). There follows an unusual 
formula, μετὰ τῶν ἁγίων καὶ μετὰ τῶν ἀθλητευσάντων καὶ ἀξιωθέντων 
τοῦ τιμίου στεφάνου, ἢ ψυχὴ αὐτοῦ (sc. ἀναπαύσηται or ἀναπαυσάσθω). 
Ἀμήν “(May) his soul (rest) with the saints and those who have con- 
tended and have been deemed worthy of the honorable crown. Amen" 
(1. 2-6). The text ends with a curse against violation of the burial, ἤ τις 
δὲ ἅπτετε (read εἴ τις δὲ ἅπτεται) τῆς σοροῦ αὐτοῦ, ἀπόλογον δώῃ eig 
τὸ βῆμα τὸ ἐώνιον (read αἰώνιον) “if someone touches his tomb, may 
he be answerable before the eternal tribunal" (Il. 6-8). The stela was per- 
haps used or reused as an altar. At pp. 706-707, the possible change in the 
Egyptian liturgy based on the comparison between the Coptic and Arabic 
versions of the miracles of Colluthus is the result of a misunderstanding 
of the meaning of ΤΡΑΠΕΖΑ in the Coptic text. The word does not mean 
" (portable) altar” but simply refers to a paten (see J. Drescher, “Graeco- 
Coptica," Muséon 82 [1969] 98-100). 

51. I. inv. Ant. Gr. NN D 4 IIIb. Ed. princ. Nachtergael, Pintaudi, 
pp. 709-710, no. 18. Rectangular limestone stela (38.5 x 28 x 4.3 cm). 
Epitaph of Pallas of the μὴ λυπηθῇς “do not grieve"-type, which is 
rarely attested in Antinoopolis. 

52-55. Florence, Istituto Papirologico “G. Vitelli”, inv. 1085 (NN Kom 1 
or 3); I. inv. Ant. Gr. NN F 1/F 21; I. inv. Ant. Gr. NN DA Ic; I. inv. Ant. 
Gr. NN E 2. Ed. princ. Nachtergael, Pintaudi, pp. 710-714, nos. 19-22. Four 
fragments of epitaphs, of which little can be made. 


56-57. el-Sheikh ‘Ibada (Antinoopolis). Two Coptic funerary stelae, 
7th-8th cent. Ed. princ. A. Delattre, “Deux inscriptions funéraires coptes,” 
in R. Pintaudi (ed.), Antinoupolis III, vol. 2 (Florence 2017) 715-717. Two 
Coptic funerary stelae from the North Necropolis dated to the seventh/ 
eighth century, both with formulae typical for the epigraphy of the Antinoop- 
olite region. 

56. I. inv. Ant. Copt. 955. Ed. princ. Delattre, pp. 715-716, no. 1. Marble 
stela (31 x 33 x 2 cm) broken into ten pieces but put together again and 
forming a complete text. The top and right-hand side are straight and at 
a right angle, which suggests that the stonecutter reused the top right 
corner of a larger marble slab. There is an ordinary cross before the text 
and a cross with forked endings (cross “‘fourchée”) centered beneath it. 
The text starts with an invocation of TNOYTE Nóarioc ΚΟλλογθος 
“the God of Saint Colluthus" (ll. 1-2), which is found in several other 
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stelae probably all with the same provenance, followed by the formula 
ΕΚΑΡ OYNA MN τεψγχ(Η) N- “have mercy on the soul of” (1. 2-3) 
and the name of the deceased (Kale; 1. 4). The text continues with the 
formula NTAqMTON MMoq “He went to his rest" (1. 5) and the date 
(1. 6-8). 

57. No inv. no. Ed. princ. Delattre, pp. 716-717, no. 2. Limestone stela 
(37 x 24 x 6 cm), likely also a reused slab, of which all margins are 
preserved except for the lower one, where the text breaks off at |. 7. This 
one has an ordinary cross centered above the text and a cross “‘fourchée” 
before it. The opening formula consists of an invocation of the amogacic 
ΝΟΟΤΕ 2! NE? WAQ πε CWTM epoc “judgment, terrible and ter- 
rifying to hear," which God proclaimed to Adam (ll. 1-5), followed by 
a quotation of Gen. 3:19 (11. 5-7). The latter citation is again typical of 
Antinoopolis and environs. The text would have continued with the name 
of the deceased and date, possibly elaborated by a reflection on earthly 
life. 


58. Bawit. Signatures of painters and plasterers. F. Calament, 
H. Rochard, “Les peintres à l’œuvre à Baouit. Témoignages épigraphiques 
et picturaux," in S. Brodbeck et al. (eds.), Mélanges Catherine Jolivet- 
Lévy (Paris 2016) 49-68. The article discusses the pictorial and epigraphic 
evidence on the painters who executed the paintings in the monastery of 
Apa Apollo at Bawit. The authors start with a short presentation of the 
painters who left their names in monasteries from the Fatimid to the 
Mamluk period (pp. 50-53). Then they turn to the case of the monastery 
of Bawit: no less than 18 inscriptions mention at least 24 painters or 
plasterers. Some of them were laymen while others were monks. Their 
origin is rarely given: one comes from Ientf, in the Hermopolite nome, 
another from a fopos of Apa Jeremiah, probably a monastery near Bawit. 
These two individuals show that itinerant painters working at a regional 
level existed already in proto-Byzantine Egypt. Finally, the inscriptions 
allow us to understand some aspects of the division of work between the 
painter, the plasterer and the person in charge of writing the legends of the 
painting. At pp. 67-68, a list of the inscriptions is given (with translation 
and bibliography, but without text). It should be noted that, contrary to 
the statement at p. 54 that all inscriptions are in Coptic, no. 8 is written 
in Greek (even if printed in Coptic letters in the edition). It reads: P ἐκὼ 
ἐλάχιστου (read ἐγὼ ἐλάχιστος) Ἰακὼβ kè (read καὶ) Γεῶργε ζώγραφος 
“+ L the most insignificant Iakob and George, painter.” Finally, one could 
add to the evidence discussed an inscription that illustrates an aspect of the 
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decoration of buildings. The dipinto, written in black on the wall of chapel 
XXXIV (J. Clédat, Le monastére et la nécropole de Baouit, vol. 2 [Cairo 
1916] 22, no. ID, is an account of ΚΟΝΙΑ ("plaster") provided to two 
individuals, probably plasterers. The text is not edited or commented on, 
but Clédat's facsimile allows us to read it as follows: 


+ TAOKOC NNEKONIA NTANTAAY 
TIAMOYN ΑΡΤ(ΔΒΑΙ) [i]s 
{atanma 1W2anH[C] APT(ABAI) B 


“+ The account of the plaster that we provided. Pamoun: 16 artabae; 
Apa Iohanes: 2 artabae.” Two painters named Pamoun and Iohanes are 
attested (nos. 1 and 2 of the list), but the names are too common to pro- 
pose identification. 


59-61. Middle-Upper Egypt. Three Coptic funerary stelae. Ed. 
princ. L.H. Blumell, *Some Unpublished Coptic Inscriptions in the Petrie 
Museum of Egyptian Archaeology," Journal of the Canadian Society for 
Coptic Studies 9 (2017) 67-75. Edition of three Coptic epitaphs from the 
Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archaeology with undocumented contexts, 
to which a tentative provenance is assigned on internal criteria. 

59. Region of Aswan? Inv. UC 32762. Ed. princ. Blumell, pp. 67-69, 
no. 1, Fig. 1. Bilingual sandstone stela (19.5 x 30.5 x 7.5 cm) commemo- 
rating Brother Thomas, a priest. The opening acclamation, in Greek (tran- 
scribed in Coptic font by the editor), reads Ἰ(ησοῦ)ς Χ(ριστὸ)ς χάρις 
θεοῦ “Jesus Christ, grace of God" (1. 1). There follows a Coptic com- 
memorative formula of the type ΠΕΦΟΟΥ MrrpriMeeye “the day of 
remembrance” (11. 2-3), followed by the name of the deceased. After 
the formula NTAqMTON MMOgq “he went to his rest" (11. 6-7), the dating 
formula is again in Greek (ll. 7-10). The monument belongs to a fairly 
uniform group of (presently) ten sandstone stelae, sharing the same textual 
formulary, including the remarkable Greek opening acclamation, and first 
discussed by S. Schaten, “Zur Bearbeitung der Grabsteine mit Inschriften. 
Die Grabsteine des Apa Moyses-Klosters in Abydos," in D.W. Johnson 
(ed.), Acts of the Fifth International Congress of Coptic Studies, vol. 2 
(Rome 1993) 401-410. The dossier was attributed by Schaten to Abydos 
on account of references to a monastery of Apa Moses in several of the 
stelae. However, already B. Tudor, Christian Funerary Stelae of the Byz- 
antine and Arab Periods from Egypt (Marburg 2011) 207, cast doubt upon 
this attribution. In fact, the material, script and formulary of the stelae all 
favor a common provenance in the vicinity of Aswan. 
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60. Middle Egypt. Inv. UC 16850. Ed. princ. Blumell, pp. 69-70, 
no. 2, Fig. 2. Crudely incised marble stela (24.5 x 18 x 5 cm) of a brother 
Iohanes (TACON 1W2ANHC) and his (unnamed) son. The Trinitarian 
opening formula (ll. 1-3) and the commemorative formula with api 
OYNA MN “have mercy on" (ll. 3-4) suggest a provenance somewhere 
in Middle Egypt. In ll. 4-5, we prefer to print ΤΕΨΗΧΗ <M>TIACON. 

61. Armant (Hermonthis). Inv. UC 16625. Ed. princ. Blumell, pp. 70- 
71, no. 3, Fig. 3. Top of a funerary monument (25.5 x 31.5 x 4.5 cm) of 
a type characteristic of the area of Armant. Above the epigraphic field is 
a triangular pediment with akroteria, showing floral motifs; below, the 
upper ledge of a frame that once surrounded a recessed field with sculpted 
decoration (most likely a cross within a laurel wreath, now apparently 
lacking). For similar stelae, see e.g. W.E. Crum, Coptic Monuments 
(Cairo 1902) Pl. X and passim. The epigraphic field contains a single 
name, TAH MQ) we, and two crosses. The editor speculates that the other- 
wise unique name may reflect a Faiyumic connection, on account of the 
form AHM- (Sahidic pM-), and that the word awe (“herd”) may be a 
toponym. Neither assumption seems warranted: p-a exchange occurs 
occasionally all over Egypt, even in the Theban region, and the nominal 
prefix pM- may be followed by any noun. The name can be translated as 
“the herdsman.” 


62. Abydos. Coptic graffiti from the temple of Sethi I. J. Wester- 
feld, *Monastic Graffiti in Context: The Temple of Seti I at Abydos,” in 
M. Choat, M.C. Giorda (eds.), Writing and Communication in Early Egyp- 
tian Monasticism (Leiden 2017) 187-212 draws attention to the ca. 90 
Coptic graffiti from the temple of Sethi I at Abydos published by W.E. Crum 
in M.A. Murray, The Osireion at Abydos (London 1904) 38-41, Pls. 25-36. 
The author discusses the different types of texts and their placement before 
revisiting the assumption often made (going back to a comment by Murray 
at p. 36) that, since female monastics are predominantly mentioned in the 
graffiti, the temple can be identified with the nunnery headed by Moses 
of Abydos that is known from literary sources. She rightly regards this as 
mere speculation (note that Crum, at p. 38, is much more cautious about 
the provenance of the women) and points out that at least some of them 
came from a monastic community at nearby Bardis. Taking this point one 
step further, she suggests that this may be the nunnery of Moses of Abydos 
and that the female monastics came to the temple on occasion, possibly in 
connection with the Nile inundation (cf. SB Kopt. 3.1514-1523). However, 
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as the author herself admits, this interpretation must remain speculative 
until all graffiti from the temple are recorded and properly studied. 


63. Nag Hammadi region. Coptic graffiti. H. Lundhaug, L. Jenott, 
The Monastic Origins of the Nag Hammadi Codices (Tübingen 2015). In 
chapter 2 of their study, “Monastic Diversity in Upper Egypt,” a section 
devoted to the archaeological evidence (pp. 39-43) mentions several sites 
investigated during the expeditions to the Nag Hammadi area in the 1970s 
in which inscriptions were found (J.M. Robinson, “The First Season of the 
Nag Hammadi Excavation: 27 November-19 December 1975," Göttinger 
Miszellen 22 [1976] 71-79) At the Jebel el-Tarif, crosses painted in red 
were discovered on the walls of cave 65. In cave 8, also called the “Psalms 
cave,” the incipits of Ps. 51 to 93, dated paleographically to the fifth- 
sixth centuries, were painted on the walls, which are interpreted as an 
aide-mémoire for monks engaged in praying or even the composition of 
texts (cf. P. Bucher, “Les commencements des Psaumes LI à XCIII. 
Inscription d’une tombe de Kasr es Saijad,” Kémi 4 [1931] 157-160). The 
authors provide a short description of the graffiti found in a natural shelter 
in the Wadi Sheikh Ali, between the Jebel el-Tarif and the Jebel Abu Mana 
to the north of the Dishna plain. There are numerous graffiti painted in red 
or incised in the rock asking for prayer or remembrance. The text and the 
images of two of them are given. One (Fig. 12) is apparently unpublished 
and reads Api! MAMHYE | NAKATTH | ANOK MECON lan . [ “Remember 
me in charity. I, brother An...” (the last line which contains the name was 
not read; the authors translate ll. 1-2 as “remember me in love"). The 
second (Fig. 13) is incised and represents an orans, above which is written 
ANOK IW2ANNHC | πκηςε “I, Iohannes the shoemaker.” Two other 
texts are given but without a photograph. Except for the first one, all of 
these graffiti and more were published in M. Meyer, “Archaeological 
Survey of the Wadi Sheikh Ali, December 1980," Góttinger Miszellen 64 
(1983) 77-82 (the majority of the dozens of Coptic graffiti to be found on 
the site remain unpublished). 


64. Thebes (Valley of the Kings). Greek and Coptic graffiti. 
F. Coppens, “Late Dynastic, Greco-Roman, and Christian Times. Post- 
New Kingdom Graffiti,” in R.H. Wilkinson, K.R. Weeks (eds.), The Oxford 
Handbook of the Valley of the Kings (Oxford 2016) 469-480. At pp. 474- 
477, the author offers a general overview of the Christian remains in the 
Valley of the Kings. The activities during the Late Antique (and later) 
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period seem to have been rather limited. A few royal tombs, such as KV2, 
KV3, and KV4, were reused. The inscriptions and decoration in the 
tomb of Ramesses IV (KV2) reveal that it was used as a chapel or small 
church probably dedicated to St. Ammonius (and perhaps St. Abraham). 
Ammonius is also well-known from other inscriptions from the Theban 
mountain. The small KV3 was transformed into a chapel, while the tomb 
of Ramesses XI (KV4) was reused as a dwelling and stable; nine Coptic 
inscriptions and a cross were found here. The author also mentions unpub- 
lished Coptic graffiti in KV1, KV8, and KV9. Finally, the Valley seems 
to have still been sometimes used as a cemetery. The author adduces as 
evidence the Greek (not Coptic) funerary stela British Museum inv. EA 409 
(H.R. Hall, Coptic and Greek Texts of the Christian Period from Ostraka, 
Stelae, etc. in the British Museum [London 1905] 10, Pl. 9.4), said to 
have been found in the Valley, but cf. J.Khartoum.Gr., p. 144, where 
on the basis of the formula used in ll. 4-7 it is instead ascribed to 
Nubia. 


65. Monastery of St. Antony. Brief Greek/Coptic inscriptions on 
pottery and a Coptic dipinto. Ed. princ. J. Blid et al., “Excavations at the 
Monastery of St Antony at the Red Sea,” Opuscula. Annual of the Swedish 
Institutes at Athens and Rome 9 (2016) 133-215. Report of excavations 
conducted in 2004-2006 beneath the surface of the church of the Holy 
Apostles at the monastery of St. Antony. Several phases were discovered 
antedating the current church, including an earlier church and monastic 
cells. Among the finds, which have a terminus post quem of the eighth/ 
ninth century, are six ceramic vessels, or fragments thereof, with short 
inscriptions (described at pp. 151-152). One sherd contains a Greek dipinto 
with the name [Ἀ]ντωνίνου (p. 177 [no. 89]). The other five sherds/vessels 
are incised or painted with the phrase a pi rra/aApi rraMeyi “remember 
me" (pp. 169 [no. 55], 170 [nos. 59, 61], 177 [no. 86], including a cross, 
184 [no. 121]). There is also a Bohairic Coptic dipinto in black paint from 
Room 5 of the monastic cells (transcription, by A. Lundhaug, at p. 198, a 
photo at p. 141). The ten lines of text are partly effaced, precluding a defin- 
itive interpretation, but on the basis of the word NAN, repeated four times 
(|. 1-4), Ticco sia “the wisdom” (1. 1) and πιιωτ “the father” (1. 2) the 
editor suggests that it might be a prayer. 


66. Nubia. The toponym Ase in Greek/Greco-Nubian visitors’ 
inscriptions, 11th-15th cent. A. Lajtar, G. Ochata, “Ase: A Toponym and/ 
or a Personal Name (Notes on Medieval Nubian Toponymy 3)," Dotawo 4 
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(2017) 241-256. Discussion of the toponym Ase (ace) that occurs in eight 
Greek or Greco-Nubian visitors’ inscriptions, from churches in Abu 
Oda (nos. 1-2), Faras (3-5), and Banganarti (6-8), all of later medieval 
date (eleventh-fifteenth centuries) and published here partly in ed. princ. 
They record the names and titles of dignitaries (TOT, 6€KNa) of a city 
(ainm, once: πόλις μεγάλη) Ase and/or deacons of its church of Jesus. 
In some cases (nos. 5-7), Ace may alternatively be interpreted as a 
personal name, given the ambiguity of the terms ToT and eekna. The 
location of the Nubian city of Ase remains as yet unknown. 


67. Tamit. Greek visitor's inscription. V. van Gerven Oei, A. Tsakos, 
"The Etymology of the Toponym 'Pourgoundi' (Notes on Medieval 
Nubian Toponymy 5)," Dotawo 4 (2017) 269-274. Discussion of the 
medieval place name Pourgoundi (Toy pro y N.A1), a village north of Abu 
Simbel, known from G. Ruffini, The Bishop, The Eparch, and the King: 
Old Nubian Texts from Qasr Ibrim (P. QI IV) (Warsaw 2014) 139-153, 
nos. 77-79 (lists of churches) and a Greek graffito on a wall of the church 
of the Archangel Raphael at Tamit (ed. princ. S. Donadoni, Tamit [Rome 
1967] 67 [no. 13]), which commemorates the presence of a Deacon 
Philo (perhaps for Philotheos), the son of Marianta, the owner of a church in 
Pourgoundi, at the feast of the Archangel Raphael in the epagomenal month. 
A re-edition of the graffito is provided (in majuscules, after the ed. princ., 
with a correction in 1. 4, where the wall has [ἔ]γραψεν, not [ἔ]γραψ{σ}α). 
The authors connect the toponym with the noun rro yp (perhaps "prince") 
recently identified in the Old Nubian legends of a wall painting at Dongola 
(ed. by V. van Gerven Oei, forthcoming). 


68. Qasr el-Wizz. Greek/Coptic/Old Nubian Inscriptions. A. Tsakos, 
"Religious Literacy in Greek from the Christian Monastery of Qasr el- 
Wizz, Lower Nubia," in T. Sansaridou-Hendrickx, B. Hendrickx (eds.), 
Graeco-Africana and Afro-Byzantina (Johannesburg 2016) 220-230. 
Discussion of the texts from the monastic site of Qasr el-Wizz against the 
background of the language shift that occurred in about the eleventh century 
in Northern Nubia, from — in particular — Sahidic Coptic and Greek to 
Greek and Old Nubian. The mostly unpublished epigraphic material from 
the site, briefly presented at pp. 222-223, includes Coptic funerary stelae 
and graffiti as well as the Greek-Old Nubian Benedicite (LXX Dan. 3:57- 
81; ed. J. W.B. Barns, “A Text of the Benedicite in Greek and Old Nubian 
from Kasr el-Wizz," JEA 60 [1974] 206-211) and appears to confirm the 
general picture of linguistic change sketched by the author. 
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69-70. Faras (Pachoras). Two Greek/Old Nubian Prayers. Ed. 
princ. A. Lajtar, G. Ochata, “Two Private Prayers in Wall Inscriptions in 
the Faras Cathedral," Études et travaux 30 (2017) 303-314. The authors 
offer two further texts, a Greek and an Old Nubian prayer by individuals, 
in anticipation of their edition of the wall inscriptions from Faras cathe- 
dral (cf. CIEN 3.30-31). 

69. No. G.60d.2/3. Ed. princ. Lajtar, Ochala, pp. 303-307, no. 1, 
Fig. 2. Greek dipinto (7 x 3.5 cm), dated to the tenth-fifteenth centuries, 
on the west wall of the northern pastophorium. It consists of a prayer 
of five lines for a certain Kinyakouda (κΦΑΚΟΥ.ΛΑ for KoAKOY.AA?), 
loosely modeled after LXX Ps. 85:1-2. 

70. No. K.253a.4. Ed. princ. Lajtar, Ochala, pp. 307-312, no. 2, 
Fig. 3. A bilingual (Greek-Old Nubian) graffito (107 x 28 cm), dated to 
the twelfth century or later, on a secondary wall between the south aisle 
and the southern vestibule. The opening line, introducing the patron, a cer- 
tain Arwa (appa), and the signature of the scribe, Axos (Ἄξος), attested 
more often in Faras (end of |. 4), are in Greek; the remainder (1. 2-4) 
consists of a prayer for divine protection in Old Nubian that cannot be 
understood in all details. There appears to be question of jealous people 
(καὠεκωώσκλει) and a curse (Toyc, |. 2), against which divine protec- 
tion is sought (ll. 3-4). Arwa was a cleric of “the Great Church of Jesus 
of the people," the latter expression (ἐκκλησία ἀνθρώπων) perhaps an 
equivalent of ἐκκλησία καθολική. 


71. Sonqi Tino. Fragmentary Greek visitor's inscription, 13th/ 
14th cent. A. Lajtar, G. Ochala. *An Unexpected Guest in the Church 
of Sonqi Tino (Notes on Medieval Nubian Toponymy 4)," Dotawo 4 
(2017) 257-268. Re-edition of a visitor's inscription of the thirteenth/ 
fourteenth century from the church at Sonqi Tino (ed. princ. V. Laisney, 
“Les inscriptions grecques et nubiennes de l'église de Sonqi Tino,” 
ScAnt 18 [2012] 606). The much damaged graffito is plausibly read as: 
[- — -] ἀρχ(ι)επίσκ(οπος) Ἀξούμίεος) or [- — -] ἀρχίιεπίσκ(οπος) 
Ἀξουμ(ειτῶν) “[...] archbishop of Axum (or, the Axumites)," and con- 
nected with a visit of the head of the Ethiopian Church or (since the 
grammatical case of the abbreviated title cannot be ascertained) someone 
from his entourage. The Greek title as found here seems unique. The 
authors compare it to more or less equivalent designations in Ethiopic and 
envisage various hypotheses about its occurrence at this spot. The graffito 
would be the first epigraphic witness of contacts between medieval Nubia 
(Makuria) and Ethiopia, otherwise attested only by literary sources. 
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72. Dongola. Inscriptions on amphora stoppers, 7th-8th cent. 
D. Dzierzbicka, *Local Amphora Stoppers from Old Dongola as Sources 
in the Study of Toponyms," Dotawo 4 (2017) 213-224 (cf. CIEN 4.60). 
Assuming that the Nubian practice followed that of contemporaneous 
Egypt, where stoppers appear to identify wine producers, estate owners, or 
places where estates were found, local amphora stoppers from Dongola, 
datable to the seventh-eighth centuries, can be a valuable source for the 
study of Nubian toponyms. Three examples are presented. No. 1 reads + 
Νέου [, recalling Egyptian toponyms starting with Νέου. No. 2 bears a 
text + Ἄλεκω +, which allows various interpretations, but particularly 
recalls Nubian toponyms ending in o/o. Finally, no. 3, has Μιχα(ήλ), 
which likely refers to a monastery or church of St. Michael. 


73. Dongola. Greek/Coptic/Old Nubian inscriptions from the 
funerary complex and crypt of Archbishop Georgios, 11th-12th cent. 
Ed. princ. A. Lajtar, J. van der Vliet, Empowering the Dead in Christian 
Nubia: The Texts from a Medieval Funerary Complex in Dongola (Warsaw 
2017). Full publication of the texts of the commemorative complex and 
crypt of Archbishop Georgios of Dongola. The burial vault was discovered 
in 1993 and the project of its study and publication launched in 2009. The 
crypt is located under room 5 of the Northwest Annex of the Monastery 
on Kom H. Several bodies were still in place as well as other materials. 
The textual finds are exceptional in scope and significance. 

The first chapter provides a description of the commemorative com- 
plex (second half of eleventh - first half of twelfth century) and an edi- 
tion of the 36 inscriptions written there in Greek and Old Nubian. No. I 
is the Greek epitaph of Archbishop Georgios, dated 29 June 1113 (ed. princ. 
A. Lajtar, “Greek Funerary Inscriptions from Old Dongola: General Note,” 
OC 81 [1997] 107-126 [no. 4]). He was born around 1031 and named bishop 
in 1063. He was also archistylites of the monastery of the Holy Trinity and 
archimandrite of the Great Monastery of Antony. He died in 1113 at the 
age of 82, after 50 years on the episcopal throne. No. II contains Ps. 129:2- 
8 in Old Nubian and an acclamation to Georgios in Greek. Two Greek 
inscriptions (nos. XXXVa and XXXV b) give the text of prayers that come 
from the Liturgy of the Presanctified Gifts. The funerary complex is full 
of graffiti of visitors written in Greek or Old Nubian (e.g. nos. IV, VII, 
VII, ΧΙ, ΧΠΙ, XIV). No. XVI commemorates the visit of a group of high 
dignitaries. One also finds many invocations of the Archangels Michael 
(nos. XXVII, XXIX, XXXI, XXXIII; nos. VI, XV, XXV, XXXIV present 
the cryptogram χπθ, that is, 689, the sum of the numerical value of the letters 
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of Μιχαήλ) and Raphael (nos. XXVI, XXX, XXXII). Greek prayers 
addressed to Jesus (nos. IX, X) and an invocation to Christ (nos. XXIII) 
are also written on the walls. 

The second chapter is devoted to the texts that cover entire walls of the 
burial vault. On the west wall (the entry), one finds: (1) an invocation of 
the Holy Trinity in Greek (with the Father between the Son and the Holy 
Spirit); (2) a colophon in Greek (“I inscribed this rock with my own hand 
as a phylactery against infirmity”); (3) charakteres in a frame; (4) a Greek 
Trinitarian formula; (5) numerical cryptograms (Adonais, Eloi, Sabaoth, 
Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, Ourouel, and many others not deciphered); 
(6) a list of divine names (Iao, Sabaoth, Eloi, and so on); (7) a cross 
inscribed in a circle; (8) Matt. 1:1-2 and 28:20 in Greek, that is, the incipit 
and explicit of the Gospel. On the north wall, the surface is almost entirely 
covered with (9) a Greek prayer of the Virgin Mary to ward off evil 
(including the so-called prayer ad Bartos, an exorcism of Solomon, and 
prayers for protection and efficacy); (10) a Sator square; (11) the incipit 
and explicit of the Gospel of Mark (1:1-2 and 16:20) in Greek. On the east 
wall are written: (12) the incipit and explicit of the Gospel of Luke (1:1-4 
and 24:53) in Greek; (13) the Coptic prayer of Mary before falling asleep, 
after Ps.-Cyril of Jerusalem; (14) a list of the Twelve Apostles in Greek. 
And on the south wall: (15) the incipit and explicit of the Gospel of John 
(1:1-3 and 21:25) in Greek; (16) the Dormition of the Virgin in Coptic, 
after Ps.-Evodius of Rome; (17) a Sator square. This short list of the texts 
written on the four walls of the burial chamber can only give an idea of its 
richness. 

A third chapter explores the meaning and keys to the interpretation of 
the texts. The entire burial vault was conceived as a phylakterion (protec- 
tive charm), as explicated in the colophon and shown by the incipits and 
explicits of the four Gospels, charakteres, and Sator squares. The amuletic 
texts and their ritual structure as well as the role of the Virgin Mary were 
intended to guard the deceased and guide him from this life to the eternal 
one. 


REVIEWS 


Hermann Harrauer and Rosario Pintaudi (eds.), *Papyrologica IV," 
Eirene. Studia Graeca et Latina 52.1-2 (2016) 11-290. Prague: Center for 
Classical Studies at the Institute of Philosophy of the Czech Academy of 
Sciences, 2016. ISSN 0046-1628. 


This is the fourth installment of an ongoing edition of papyri from various 
collections including Florence, Prague, and Vienna. The earlier installments 
appeared in Eirene 34 (1998), 40 (2004), and 46 (2010), and the current 
installment shares Eirene 52 (2016) with “Varia Classica" (pp. 291-547), 
a miscellany of articles on classical subjects including two that may be 
of interest to readers of this journal, one on three fragmenta dubia of 
Pindar (P.Harr. 1.8 and PSI 2.145-146) by A. Tibiletti (“Nugae Pindaricae,” 
pp. 295-316) and another on Herodas 2 by N. Piacenza (^ Callimaco, Apol- 
lonio ed il tentato furto di Mirtale: un processo per plagio nel Mimiambo 2 
di Eronda," pp. 323-339; in short, the brothel-keeper Battaros = Callima- 
chus, who accuses Thales = Apollonius of Rhodes of the theft of Myrtale = 
Callimachus' poetry). In what follows I will concentrate on the papyrologi- 
cal text editions that precede the "Varia Classica." 

The two editors have secured the collaboration of 30 other scholars, 
including students from Budapest. There are 50 numbered items in all, but 
9 is actually two texts (9A and 9B) and the last three are not text editions 
but articles, one by F. Nicolardi (“Les témoignages papyrologiques du 
rhéteur Aelius Théon," pp. 248-256) concerned with the papyrological 
testimonia for the rhetor Aelius Theon (a fourth/fifth-century fragment of 
the Progymnasmata, MP? 1498.1, and a contemporary letter written by an 
Aelius Theon, P.Oxy. 59.3992), another by R. Mascellari (“Note di lettura 
a papiri documentari," pp. 264-270) consisting of a series of notes on 
documentary papyri (P.Col. 7.173, where ἐκ δίκης [ in line 14 becomes 
ἐκδικῆσ[αι, P.Oslo 2.42, P.Prag. 3.209, P.Tebt. 2.327, and instances of 
ἄγνοια), and the last by K.A. Worp (“Localisation d'un camp de l'armée 
romaine à Psinabla," pp. 271-276) proposing to identify Psinabla, a Roman 
army camp in Notitia Dignitatum Or. 31.54, with a squarish (modern) 
settlement located between Tahta (Toéto) and Girgeh (Pakerke) with which 
Psinabla is associated in P.Panop.Beatty 1 and 2.169. 
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The text editions are unhelpfully arranged in the order in which they 
arrived on the editors' desks. In this review I will group the texts by type. 

Literary and sub-literary texts are scattered throughout the volume, 
but by chance the first two are Homeric fragments. 1 (late II AD) is a 
fragment of Scholia Minora on Il. 5, first published as unidentified 
*Worterklárungen" in 1974 (MP? 2127.1) but here correctly identified 
and re-edited by G. Menci. 2 (VI AD) is a fragment of the bottom of a 
parchment codex with Od. 11.606-607 and 632-633, edited by 
F. Maltomini. The editors contribute 3 (VI AD), a fragment of astrology 
(not a horoscope) with a ruled frame in red ink, probably purchased in 
al-Bahnasa (Oxyrhynchus). 41 (V AD or later) is a fragment of a mag- 
ical “text” accompanying a drawing from Antinoopolis, edited by 
D. Minutoli. 16 (IV-VI?) contains, according to the editor, L. Berkes, a 
list of Christian symbols, a chrismon and a chi repeated eighteen times. 

Next come official documents. 34 (III AD) is a fragment of a rescript 
of Septimius Severus and Caracalla from Oxyrhynchus, edited by R. Pin- 
taudi. 4 (138-142) is the beginning of an edict (πρόγραµµα) of the prefect 
C. Avidius Heliodoros (posted in Memphis) about liturgies, re-edited by 
G. Bastianini (ed.princ. PSI 14.1406). The prefect responds to complaints 
about favoritism (ἐσκεπάσθαι, that some “have been protected,” 1.6. 
have been skipped) in the distribution of liturgies and (where the text 
breaks off) seems to ask for names of individuals so affected. 27 (VI AD) 
is a fragment of official correspondence quoting a petition, perhaps from 
the Heracleopolite nome, edited by L. Labriola. A fragment of the same 
papyrus is P.Oslo 3.82 [now re-edited in Aegyptus 96 (2016) 7-15]. In 
line 7 ἀπὸ κώμης Μοχορα..[..... ] could also be ἀπὸ κώμης Μοχορ 
ἀμ[φοτέρων]. 30 (I-II) is the draft of a petition from an ἀστή (ἀσθενὴς 
τὰς ὄψεις), perhaps from Oxyrhynchus, edited by B. Borrelli. The illus- 
tration is not helpful. The second hand, in red ink, is virtually invisible. 
In line 35 υἱὸς αὐτ[οῦ] could also be υἱὸς αὐτ[ῶν]. 40 (614/615) is a 
surety for a liturgist from the Arsinoite nome, edited by B. Palme. It is 
addressed to Fl. Strategios, here represented by a priest. 

Contracts are next. 21 (17/16) is a loan excavated in Tebtynis, edited 
by S. Russo. 25 (II AD) is a fragmentary contract, edited by L. Labriola. 
In line 4 accentuate Ἀσκληπιάς. 11 (257/258) is the end of a contract, 
edited by E. Tóth. 23 (IV AD) is the end of a lease of urban property, 
perhaps from Oxyhrynchus, edited by M. Stroppa. Note that there is a 
paragraphos below line 9; the papyrus does not break off there, as the 
edition makes it seem to be. 35 (VI-VID is the beginning of a contract 
excavated in Oxyrhynchus, perhaps belonging to the Apiones archive, 
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edited by D. Minutoli. 38 (ca. 580-620) is the end of a loan from the 
Arsinoite nome, to judge from the *Münzfuss" (the last sentence of the 
introduction erroneously reads "Zinsfuss"), edited by A. Papathomas. 
42 (V-VI) is a fragmentary lease from Oxyrhynchus, contributed by the 
editors. 

An order to pay is next. 7 (VII AD) is a re-edition of SPP 3.566, an 
order to pay 24 artabas of wheat to a priest (written περβητέρ(ῳ) in line 3). 
It could be from the Arsinoite or Heracleopolite nome. 

A related category are receipts. 15 (first half of IV AD) is a receipt for 
a tax payment in kind, deposited in the thesaurus of Dinneos, from the 
Arsinoite nome, edited by L. Berkes. 43 (VI AD) may also be a receipt, 
according to the editor, L. Del Corso. Note that there should not be ... 
before Θεοδόσιος in line 3, and that in line 4 αἱ . Ίτη should be α[ὐ]τῇ; 
αὐτῇ in α[ὐ]τῇ ήτοι σοί refers to fj σὴ εὐδοκίμησις in line 3. 18 (VI- 
VID) is the draft of a receipt, perhaps from the Arsinoite nome, edited by 
D. Peszlen and Z. Szegvári. 8 (VII AD) is a receipt for barley from Dikaiou 
in the Arsinoite nome, edited by C. Kreuzsaler. The hand is that of SPP 3.525, 
533, and 535-541, all belonging to the dossier of Ἀπφουᾶς. The same edi- 
tor also contributed 9A and 9B, two collective tax receipts from the second 
half of the seventh-eighth century. Both texts are from the Hermopolite 
nome. In the second a small fraction of a solidus, 1/96, occurs in line 4; 
it is perhaps followed by an even smaller fraction. 

Various accounts are next. 26 (II-III) is a register of landed property, 
edited by L. Labriola. 32 (after AD 212) concerns orders to pay weavers 
from the Oxyrhynchite nome for deliveries of textiles to the state, edited 
by L.C. Colella. 6 (III AD) is another fragment of P.Bingen 109, an account 
of ekphoria, presumably from the capital of the Arsinoite nome, edited 
by G. Messeri Savorelli. 10 (III AD) is a list of payments, perhaps from 
Theadelpheia, edited by E. Tóth. 31 (III AD) is an account of tax payments in 
kind (wheat), perhaps from the Oxyrhynchite nome, edited by L. Labriola. 
28 (second half III AD) is a fragment of a private account, perhaps from 
the Arsinoite nome (the name Ἀμαλίλλα occurs), edited by L. Labriola. If 
I understand the text correctly, παρὰ σοῦ τοῦ κορα[σειδ]ίου (“da parte 
tua, della schiavetta") should be παρά σου τοῦ κορα[σειδ]ίου (“da parte 
della tua schiavetta"). 20 (second half IV AD) is a list of expenditures, 
edited by A. Farkas. In lines 2-3 διὰ σοῦ αὐτῆς means “durch dich selbst” 
and points to a woman as addressee. 12 (V-VI) is an account of building 
expenses, including a line of Coptic, edited by Á.T. Mihálykó. 47 (VII AD) 
is a list of textile products with their costs from the Arsinoite or Heracleo- 
polite nome, edited by A. Koroli (see now also F. Morelli, “Prodotti tessili 
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e prezzi in un papiro viennese del VII secolo," in C. Freu, S. Janniard, and 
A. Ripoll [eds.], "Libera curiositas." Mélanges d'histoire romaine et 
d'antiquité tardive offerts à Jean-Michel Carrié [Brepols 2016] 295-303, 
for a similar document). Βλάττιον (purple dye) is included as is a see- 
through (διαφανές) ἀκρούλιον (lace?). A new term, αἰγιοπλί ) “knitted 
with goat wool," occurs several times. 

Lists of people come next. 5 (I BC) is a list of names, tentatively 
assigned to the Arsinoite nome by the editor, H. Harrauer (jointly with 
students from Budapest). 29 (I-II) is a list of poll tax payers, perhaps 
from Oxyrhynchus (to judge from the name Ταθοωνᾶς in line 10), edited 
by B. Borrelli. The illustration is not helpful. Note the name Ταστρά(των) 
in line 5, which combines Τα- with a Greek name. 13 (II) is a list of dyke 
workers including an occasional παιδάριον, perhaps from the Arsinoite 
nome, edited by Á.T. Mihálykó. 45 (II-III) is a list of slaves, perhaps from 
Oxyrhynchus, edited by P. Heilporn and A. Martin. 33 (III AD) is a list 
of contributors from the Oxyrhynchite nome (on the back of 32), edited 
by L.C. Colella. 39 (IV AD) is a list of people, edited by A. Papathomas. 
24 (VI AD) is a list of names, edited by L. Del Corso. 

There are several letters. 46 (III AD) is a private letter, perhaps from 
Oxyrhynchus (on the back of 45), edited by A. Martin and N. Vanthieghem. 
It mentions wine in κολοφώνια jars. 14 (before AD 257) is a letter from two 
δεκάπρωτοι to one of Heroneinos's agents from the Arsinoite nome, edited 
by L. Berkes. In line 4 ταῦτά cov τὰ γράμματα should be “dieses Schrei- 
ben von dir." 17 (IV-V) is a fragmentary letter, edited by D. Peszlen and 
Z. Szegvari. 22 (V AD?) is the end of a letter excavated in Oxyrhynchus, 
edited by E.A. Conti. Note the remarkable word division in the greeting in 
lines 7-8: πολλοῖ]ς χρόνοις. This is what the scribe wrote first. He then put 
a o above the 1 ο πολλοι but did not delete the o before χρονοις in the next 
line. 44 (early-mid VII AD) is a letter mentioning soap (σαπώνιν in line 1), 
from the Arsinoite nome, edited by A. Delattre and A. Martin. 36 and 37 
(both VID) are letters mentioning seals, one with a depiction of an elephant 
(the letter also mentions a κούρκουμον, a rare word for a muzzle), another 
from the Arsinoite or Heracleopolite nome with a depiction of St. Theodore. 
Both are edited by F. Mitthof and A. Papathomas. 

The one uncertain text, 19 (AD 194), preserves only a date. It is edited 
by D. Peszlen and Z. Szegvari. 

The quality of the edition is very high. The illustrations in the text are 
sufficient for most purposes. Note that Fig. 1 on p. 153 shows the top left of 
30 with an additional sliver of papyrus. There are full indices on pp. 277-290. 


University of Cincinnati Peter van Minnen 


Serena Perrone, Papiri dell' Università di Genova (PUG), Volume Quinto. 
Roma, Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 2015. 149 pages + 31 plates. 
ISBN 978-88-6372-777-7; e-ISBN 978-88-6372-778-4. 


With this fifth volume, the series of editions of papyri from the Univer- 
sity of Genova, commonly abbreviated as PUG, was revived after a gap of 
24 years; the last volume published before this was PUG 3 from 199]. 
PUG 4 has in the meantime been published as well.! PUG 5 contains the 
edition, by different authors, of 29 Greek and eleven Coptic papyri, which 
were acquired in the 1950s on the Egyptian antiquities market for didactic 
purposes. They are numbered 186-225; five of them were already published 
elsewhere but are included (most with improved readings) to give them 
a PUG number as well. Their dates range from the first to the seventh- 
eighth century CE and all but the first papyrus are of a documentary character. 

Following an introduction by Serena Perrone on the history of the papy- 
rus collection and the previous text editions of Genova papyri, the section 
headed “Testi letterari” contains only one tiny text, 186, edited by Perrone, 
with the remains of four lines of the Letter of James, written on the verso 
of a copy of Psalm 11.7 From the Greek “Testi documentari” twelve are 
edited by Gabriella Messeri, five by Serena Perrone, five by Marco Stroppa, 
three by Francesca Maltomini, two by Guiseppina Azzarello, and one by 
Sara Marmai; the eleven Coptic papyri are edited (in English) by Jennifer 
Cromwell and Luigi Prada in cooperation. 

Many of the Greek papyri are incomplete fragments or drafts or copies 
written on the back of used papyri (often left unpublished when the rectos 
were published earlier), making these texts difficult to read and interpret. 
They include fragments of petitions (187 to a prefect [?],? 193 to the epi- 
strategos Antonius Moschianus Ulpianus), of a contract (190), of business 
correspondence, of a crossed-out receipt (?) for iron (207), of several land 
lists (194 mentioning Roman citizens, 201 probably referring to the impe- 
rial estate of Antonius Theon), and of various other lists and accounts, 
official as well as private. The publication of seemingly insignificant frag- 
ments may seem a thankless job, but remains useful: if only for the names, 
places, and sometimes rare words they offer and for the opportunity this 
creates to identify people and to connect texts with papyri from other col- 
lections or even with existing papyrus archives. 


! L. Migliardi Zingale and G. Casanova, Papiri dell'Università di Genova (PUG IV) 
(Firenze 2016). 

> The recto was already published as PUG 1.2. 

3 In 187.7, instead of Γόργου κοιν... perhaps Γοργίου καὶ N ... can be read. 
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Some of the Greek texts in PUG 5 are larger or even complete: 188- 
189, an account with a final title in a larger chancery hand;* 191, a 
penthemeros certificate; 196, six columns of an account of worked days 
and salaries on a 60 cm wide strip of papyrus only 10 cm in height;? 204, 
in the meantime recognized as the remains of minutes of a hearing before 
the iuridicus since in Il. 6 and 7 the Latin phrase iur(idicus) Aeg(ypti) 
d(ixit) can be read;° 208, list of names and artabas;? 209, an account 
mentioning second-choice garum (γάρου δευτερίου); 210, notes taken 
for accounts (?); 211, list of persons and payments; 212, the end of a 
contract with the signature of the Byzantine notary Serenos, who could 
be identified based on the comparison with his signature in another papy- 
rus;? and 214, a receipt from the Arabic period for andrismos tax paid 
by Menas, known as a soldier from other papyri. 

The Coptic papyri form the first group of non-Greek texts published from 
the Genova collection, which includes still more unpublished texts in other 
languages (see p. 14). Six of the Coptic texts are fragments of letters of 
which the subjects are in most cases difficult to determine: 218 is a frag- 
ment of a loan, possibly from Bawit; 221 is a fragmentary acknowl- 
edgement of repayment; 223 is a complete two-line order to provide wine 
by a monastic superior, possibly from Bawit; 224 contains the nearly com- 
plete declaration of the invalidity of a previous document addressed to Apa 
Enoch, a monk of the monastery of Apa Apollo at Bawit; 225a-d, entitled 
“Modern Patchwork of Genuine Fragments," is a remarkable, seemingly 
complete papyrus made up of four different fragments of ancient letters in 
modern time. 


* Tf recto (188) and verso (189) contain parts of the same account, as suggested on p. 29, 
why were they given different text numbers? 

5 In 196.25, 27, 30, ἀργί(α) is perhaps rather an adjective than a noun; so, transcribe 
ἀργίίαι) (scil. ἡμέραι). Cf. P.Köln 9.368 (II CE): B ἀργίας ἡμέρας, y ἀργίας ἡμέρας, κτλ.;: 
P.Petr. 3.40A (III BCE) r° 5, 12: ἀργίαι y; and the unpublished P.Leid.Pap.Inst. inv. 143.5 
(II CB): 0 t ta ἀργίαι [. 

€ See D. Hagedorn and M. Stroppa, “Nota a PUG V 204," Comunicazioni dell'Istituto 
Papirologico "Vitelli" 12 (2015) 103-104. 

7 In 208 v? 1.3, . 1() p°, the abbreviation, which must stand for γί(νεται), is not fol- 
lowed by e, but by the symbol for talents; the beginning of the left part of this symbol is 
visible as the small stroke crossing the t of yı( ) (note that this crossing stroke is not written 
in the yi ) of the other lines). This results in γί(νεται) (τάλαντα) p/, so, in this line there is 
a reference to money (and not to 1/100 of an artaba). The following angular sign (see editor's 
note to 1. 3), also found in other lines, may perhaps find its origin in the double stroke which 
sometimes in a general way ends numbers. Verso 2.2 seems to start with (ὧν) and 2.3 with 
(ἔτους) κα. (Tavola XVIII is printed upside down in relation to its caption.) 

8 Correction to p. 98 in PUG 4, p. viii: not the "clausola di validità" but the “clausola 
stipulatoria" is conserved in the καὶ ἐπερωτηθεὶς ὡμολόγησα formula. 
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This edition is the result of a project started several years ago by Franco 
Montanari and Serena Perrone, who reorganized, catalogued, and digitized 
the Genova papyrus fragments to enable their renewed study. The papyri 
in the Genova collection are unconnected, range widely in place, time and 
subject, and are, moreover, in most cases only very small fragments. The 
papyri in PUG 5 have been edited in a careful way, with material descrip- 
tions, introductions, notes, and, where possible, translations. Even in the 
case of the smaller fragments the editors have done their best to get as 
much information out of the texts as possible, wisely without speculating 
too much. Some problems of reading and interpretation remain intriguing. 
The indexes include useful drawings of symbols and abbreviations,? and 
the color plates at the end are really beautiful.'° 


Papyrological Institute, Leiden University ^ Francisca A.J. Hoogendijk 


? Although I happened to note that the ?4 symbol of 208 τὸ 1 is missing in the index. 
10 Hopefully the images will also become available in digital form on the internet. 


N. Gonis, D. Obbink, and P.J. Parsons (eds.), The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
Volume 82. Graeco-Roman Memoirs 103. London: Egypt Exploration 
Society, 2016. xii + 200 pages, 12 plates. ISBN 978-0-85698-230-9. 


P.Oxy. 82 contains a rich diversity of material with an emphasis on mag- 
ical and documentary papyri. The volume begins with two “Theological 
Texts," 5290 and 5291, which are significant for different reasons. The 
second of these, edited by D.A. Fisher, is a small fragment of a codex with 
parts of four lines on each side from Philo's treatise, De sacrificiis Abelis 
et Caini 32-33. The piece offers no new readings, but it adds one more 
fragment to the third-century “Oxyrhynchus Philo Codex” (TM 62375; 
Van Haelst, Catalogue, no. 696). This codex comprises five other frag- 
ments from various collections, three of which are P.Oxy. papyri: 9.1173, 
11.1356, and 18.2158 (the others are PSI 11.1207 and P.Haun. 1.8). 5291 
is in fact the lower outer corner of P.Oxy. 9.1173, fol. 9. This codex is one 
of only two substantive papyrus finds attesting this important Alexandrian 
Jewish philosopher/exegete, the other being a better preserved codex, Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Suppl. Gr. 1120 (TM 62376; Van Haelst, Cata- 
logue, no. 695; variously dated, but probably also third century).! 

5290 is a fourth-century codex fragment, edited by S. Beresford with 
important suggestions and a reconstructed text by W.B. Henry. It preserves 
on each side parts of 18 lines of the Apocryphon of Jannes and Jambres. 
The beginning of the text (| 1-8) overlaps an extensive but fragmentary 
fourth-century codex of this treatise, P.Chester Beatty XVI? The remaining 
28 lines of 5290 are new, and even in the overlapped section its text is 
often better preserved (and at times is different) than that of the Chester 
Beatty codex (see Beresford's comparison on p. 4). 

In the introduction to this papyrus, more general information on Jannes 
and Jambres as a work, its themes, and dating would have been helpful. 
That we now have this considerable supplement to our knowledge of this 
text is important, since it is one of the few pieces of primary evidence for 
Jewish magic in or shortly after the Second-Temple period.? Jannes and 
Jambres are wrongly described in the preface of P.Oxy. 82 as Jewish magi- 
cians. Actually they are the names given by various Jewish, Christian, and 
pagan sources to two of the Egyptian priests/magi who opposed Moses in 


! The two Philo codices have been discussed recently by B. Nongbri, at https://brent- 
nongbri.com/2018/05/13/the-oxyrhynchus-codex-of-philo-of-alexandria/, and https:// 
brentnongbri.com/2018/06/16/paris-philo-codex-sort-of-online/. 

? See A. Pietersma, The Apocryphon of Jannes and Jambres the Magicians (Leiden 1994). 

3 G. Bohak, Ancient Jewish Magic (Cambridge 2008) 136-137; Pietersma (n. 1) 58- 
59, for the likelihood of a first-century date. 
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Exodus 7:11 and 22 (e.g., 2 Timothy 3:8, Testament of Solomon 25:3-4; 
Exodus itself does not name them). 

The fragment describes a dialogue of Jannes with his mother before his 
death. He warns her that she must depart from him, and that he cannot 
approach her, διὰ τὰ ἱερά and διὰ τὸ πῦρ. Beresford discusses the lack of 
agreement about what these words mean, citing various opinions, that τὰ 
ἱερά stands for pagan sacrificial ritual and τὸ πῦρ, for the fire of hell that 
develops from it (Hirschberger), or that the words reflect the sacrificial 
victims and the fire that consumes them (Henry). As the text continues 
(according to Henry's plausible reconstruction and translation, pp. 5-6), 
Jannes says (words in parenthesis are restored or partially restored), “There 
is (now) much (perplexity) for you (mother): for you are (not) able (to see) 
me (now) because of the sacred rites. When (you are purified), you will 
see, (but not now). (She) said, (Will) I too (be purified), child? (He said), 
you will invoke (in his name) the (most high and) you will be purified, ... 
you will see (me)." It appears that, as his life ends (we know that it does 
from the following sections in P.Chester Beatty XVI), Jannes has seen the 
light, that Yahweh is the true God and that his efforts to oppose him were 
futile (^I strayed from the living God and opposed his power," — 3-5). 
He now urges his mother to call upon this true God so that she too may be 
purified and “see him (Jannes)." The ἱερά and the πῦρ, whatever they may 
be, along with purification and visionary experience, suggest initiatory 
ritual and motif (at Eleusis and elsewhere).* 

Among other literary offerings in this volume is a new fragment of 
Sophocles' Tereus (5292). P.Oxy. 82 makes a particularly strong showing 
in later Greek prose and poetry, with a fragment of Menander, Kitharistes 
(5293; possibly a school exercise), five Theocritus papyri (5294-5298), a 
fragmentary private copy of two columns of Euclid's Elements (5299), 
one of only three published papyri of Polybius (5300), and the first pub- 
lished papyrus of Plutarch's Alexander (5301). 

N. Gonis in the preface describes the important section on magic 
(5303-5315) as "the biggest concentration of magical papyri published 
since Supplementum Magicum in 1990-92," and as the texts that con- 
stitute the “core” of the volume. 5315, the back of one of the magical 
pieces, preserves a collection of stercoraceous medical recipes, which, 
Gonis says, is "the first such text to emerge from the papyri." The magi- 


^ See G.E. Mylonas, Eleusis and the Eleusinian Mysteries (Princeton 1961) 273-277, 
333 s.v. hiera; N.J. Richardson, The Homeric Hymn to Demeter (Oxford 1974) 23-24, 
231-234, 302-303. 
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cal texts, with a couple of exceptions, are impressively edited and inter- 
preted by Franco Maltomini (M.). 

The two categories of magical texts featured in this section are the two 
that most frequently appear on the medium of papyrus, formularies and 
amulets. The formularies are the working copies that come from the magi- 
cian's workshop, which instruct magoi in the production of all kinds of 
practical magical documents and in the performance of the spells contained 
in them. They are indeed fragments of professional handbooks. 5303, the 
first and most fragmentary of these (dated to the third century AD), pre- 
serves only the first several letters of 20 lines, the remains of four spells, 
separated by forked paragraphoi. An interesting and rare structural feature 
of this text is that it ends with a L-shaped sign, the horizontal of which 
extends along the last line (because the text is broken we cannot know how 
far). M. observes that in Herculaneum papyri this sign marks a sharper 
separation than the common paragraphoi, closing a section or even ending 
a book. He offers a couple of parallels from other magical documents. 

As to the content of the four spells, M. notes that we cannot tease out 
much. The second line of the papyrus begins the second spell with the title, 
πρὸς ἔντευξειν (1. -&w). M. suggests, “For Sexual Intercourse,” but as 
ἔντευξις does not occur elsewhere in magical papyri, he prefers to read 
ἐπίτευξιν, “success,” which is paralleled. ἔντευξιν, however, need not be 
changed. Granted, as M. says, it does not appear in magical papyri, but the 
closely related and similar in meaning ἐντυχία does; cf. PGM 4.1930; 
13.136, 695; P.Duke inv. 729.28? In these passages the word is usually 
translated “prayer,” “petition,” “intercession,” meanings also common 
for ἔντευξις (LSJ s.v. ἐντυχία A4; DGE 3 s.v. ἐντυχία). However, the 
editor of P.Duke inv. 729 notes that in that text the meaning of évtvyia 
could well be “encounter” or “‘audience”® (so ἔντευξις; LSJ s.v. ἔντευ- 
ξις Al,2; DGE 3 s.v. ἔντευξις 1). Thus we can understand the title in 
P.Oxy. 5303.2, πρὸς ἔντευξειν, as “For an Encounter" (e.g., with Helios 
or some other deity). 

5304, the second handbook fragment, preserves parts of two columns 
of writing datable to the third century. For reasons not completely clear, 
the positioning of the columns seems strange and out of sync. Column 1, 
containing some letters of the ends of 18 lines, is too fragmentary to yield 
any sense of the types of spells it contains. The better-preserved second 
column presents five different spells separated by standard paragraphoi. 


5 Ed. D.R. Jordan, “P. Duk.inv. 729: Magical Formulae," GRBS 46 (2006) 159-173. 
6 Jordan (n. 4) 171. 
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All have titles except the first, which may in fact be a continuation of 
the first column; its content makes clear an erotic focus. The second is 
a spell for subjecting (ὑποτακτικόν), the third a charm to restrain anger 
(θυµοκάτοχον). the fourth a binding love charm (φιλτροκατάδεσμος), 
and the fifth a spell for attraction (ἀγωγή). 

In the lacunose second line of column 2 in the first erotic spell, πρῶ- 
τόγονος “first born," makes a rare appearance in magical texts. In Orphic 
literature (cf. Orphic Hymn 6) πρωτόγονος describes a primeval demiurge 
closely associated with fertility and with Eros. M. notes that in another 
erotic spell, PGM 4.1716-1870, the epithet describes Eros (at 1757), and 
given that the present spell in 5304 is erotic, this is also most likely its 
referent here. Add to M.'s discussion the epithet's one other occurrence 
in the PGM corpus, 3.553, where it apparently describes the Egyptian 
deity Nun, the primeval waters which birth the sun god.’ 

Another significant feature of this part of the formulary is the injunction 
in line 8: ἄν[α]ψον τὴν ψυχὴν τοῦ δ(εῖνα), ὡς ἔλθῃ πρὸς τὴν δ(εῖνα), 
“Ignite the soul of NN (a male), in order that he may come to NN (a 
female)." M. notes that as a rule in handbook love spells, the δ(εἴνα) for- 
mulae envision men pursuing women by the power of magic; there are few 
possible exceptions in previously published formularies. Here, however, a 
woman unambiguously targets a man, and so also in line 4. However, in 
other parts of the text the situation is not so unambiguous. In line 5 over 
the η of fiv, o is added, and in line 6 over the o of τόν we have n. One 
might interpret the supralinear letters as corrections, but M. considers it 
more likely that “the scribe intended to give the two genders as alterna- 
tives.” M. provides parallels for this practice in other magical formularies. 

The next major group of magical papyri is a corpus of amulets, some of 
them having Christian provenance. Probably the most significant is the 
first, 5306, “Amulet for Eulogia,” dated to the fourth century. Unlike most 
of the others, it is complete on all sides, sustaining damage to only a few 
of its 48 lines. Despite its completeness, the papyrus presents a number of 
puzzles. M. describes it as “a somewhat careless combination of different, 
non-contiguous sections of magical handbooks.” The amulet’s three 
requests to guard Eulogia from fevers and various afflictions are combined 
with adjurations by various angelic and demonic powers, ending with a 
complex layout of Christian names, symbols, and a Trinitarian formula. 


7 See R. Ritner apud H.D. Betz (ed.), The Greek Magical Papyri in Translation, 2nd 
ed. (Chicago 1992) 33, n. 109. 
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This amulet, as do others, provides interesting glimpses into early Chris- 
tian angelology, beginning with the formula in line 4 translated by M., 
“T adjure you by the saint archangels of the great power of our Lord 
almighty God." The ten angel names that follow include some of the most 
famous, such as the triad Gabriel, Michael, and Raphael, along with some 
less well known (Asael, Damael). Other non-angelic figures are thrown 
into the mix, namely τὸ ἱερὸν πνεῦμα Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ (the precise 
phrase unparalleled, according to M.) and a variation on one of the most 
common magical names of power, [Σ]εσενκεν Βραφαραγγης. 

Line 16 begins a spell with the curious title “Prayer of Adam: Protective 
Charm." M. analyzes it in two distinctive parts: the first “a historio- 
la-like narrative" with past tense verbs, lending the embedded adjuration 
within it a kind of “archetypal” feel; the second with present tense verbs, 
seemingly detailing the results of that adjuration. M. accepts and creatively 
develops the suggestion of R. Kotansky, that the passage preserves 
a baptismal exorcism and ritual. Such a template helps explain many of 
this section’s details. The process begins with the “writing” or enlisting 
(ἔγραψεν) of the candidates in the baptismal rolls (γραφαί), adjuring or 
exorcising (ἐξόρκισεν, l. ἐξώρκισεν) them by the apostles (to derive this 
narrative, the two aorist verbs have to switch the positions they have in the 
papyrus). The ones enrolled and exorcised are then described as “those in 
the seal of Adam” and (as a result of baptism) exchange that for “a seal of 
the living God,” and are “sealed on top" (ἐπάνω, on the forehead) “by 
the sign" (σήμειον; that is, of the cross) and “have remedies" (φάρμακα) 
“so that (the demons) do not draw near." M. interprets φάρμακα as bap- 
tism and/or the sign of the cross. I would observe that additionally or 
possibly exclusively, it could also apply to the Eucharist, since the latter was 
administered to the candidate post baptism (cf. Ignatius’ famous designation 
φάρμακον ἀθανασίας [Eph. 20.2] and Lampe, PGL s.v. φάρμακον 2). 

With regard to “Prayer of Adam” at the beginning, M. sees “no obvious 
relationship between the title and the [baptismal] content" of the spell that 
follows. This may not be correct. The apocryphal Life of Adam and Eve 
(approx. first century AD) describes the first man and woman, after their 
sin and exile from paradise, baptizing themselves in separate rivers in con- 
nection with penitent prayers and fasting (I 5-8).5 This tradition also 
occurs in rabbinic literature.? 


8 See M.D. Johnson's translation and notes in J.H. Charlesworth, The Old Testament 
Pseudepigrapha 2 (New York 1985) 258-261. 

9 See K. Kohler and S. Krauss, “Baptism,” in I. Singer (ed.), The Jewish Encyclopedia 
2 (New York and London 1906) 499. 
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Among the other magical texts in this valuable collection is another 
long formulary of four columns consisting of mainly erotic spells (5305), 
5 other sundry Christian amulets (5307, 5309, 5311, 5313, 5314) and a 
rare example of a Christian charitesion amulet (5312), that is a charm to 
win favor (see M.'s discussion on p. 98). 

The collection of documentary texts that follows the magic/medicine 
section consists of 27 papyri dating between the mid-second to the later 
sixth century AD (mostly concentrated in the fifth). Seven different authors 
contribute to this section, but the lion's share of editorial work (18 texts; 
5322-5339) is shouldered by N. Gonis (hereafter G.). A number of the 
papyri he edits in some way concern the Apion family and its associates, 
an area in which G. obviously has considerable expertise. The earliest 
representative of that famous clan for whom we have reliable information 
is Flavius Strategius L, who appears in 5325, the second earliest text to 
document his career. In this land lease dated to 3 July 437, in which Strate- 
gius in his capacity as curialis of Oxyrhynchus and administrator of the 
domus divina (the private holdings of the imperial family) in that location 
is presented with the terms of the lease by one Aurelius Isak son of Pane- 
chotes. In his introduction to this papyrus and his note on line 3 (pp. 141- 
43) G. provides a useful detailed summary of the documentation for Strate- 
gius, tracing his rise through the senatorial ranking, from vir clarissimus 
to vir spectabilis and possibly even to vir gloriosissimus. He notes that, 
despite rich evidence, various aspects of his career remain obscure. G. 
does not discuss the lessee Aurelius Isak. The Biblical name Isak (Isaac) 
is fairly common, with various spellings, declinable and, as here, inde- 
clinable.!° 

In 5327 a widow, Asia, petitions Strategius concerning the actions of 
a former eirenarch named Joseph: ἠξίωσέν µε διακονήσασθαι αὐτῷ 
γομίσματα τέσσαρα. τῆς δὲ | τούτου χρείας πληρωθείση[ς] glali 
[τ]ῆς πονικ[ῆ]ς δ[ι]ακονίας καὶ μεταβαλὼν τὰ τῆς ε[ὐ]ποιεί[ας], “[he] 
requested that I serve him four solidi. After his charge and the toilsome 
service came to an end, and he changed ... of the benefaction ..." (5-7; 
trans. G.); after this point much of the ends of the lines are lost. Based on 
the preceding however, G. interprets the main issue of the text as a loan of 
four solidi, which Asia makes to Joseph. When the latter does not repay, 
she petitions Strategius for redress. Although χρέος at the beginning of line 
8 supports this understanding, διακονήσασθαι and διακονίας seem strange 


10 W, Horbury and D. Noy, Jewish Inscriptions of Graeco-Roman Egypt (Cambridge 
1992) 185; TM People (http://www.trismegistos.org/ref/ref list.php?nam, id-3437). For 
Jewish/Biblical names used by Christians in this period, see CPJ 3, p. 4. 
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words for a loan, at least in any traditional sense of the word, and I can find 
no parallels for this usage. In contexts relating to money they usually 
describe alms or contributions made in a religious or charitable context. 
That is certainly the sense of the verb in the passage from Palladius quoted 
by G. as a parallel, and, aside from a concrete usage (a lamp providing 
light), in the other passages in the Lampe references that he cites s.vv. 
διακονέω and διακονία. Possibly διακονήσασθαι, χρείας, δ[ι]ακονίας, 
and ε[ὐ]ποιεί[ας] are all related to the same act of benefaction (so perhaps 
τῆς δὲ | τούτου χρείας πληρωθειση[ς] κ[α]ὶ [τ]ῆς πονικ[ῆ]ς δ[ι]ακονίας, 
“with his need and the difficult (?; see G.’s note) service having been 
fulfilled" ...). With all that that said, however, given the fragmentary 
nature of the text following these lines, I cannot with any confidence sug- 
gest what the διακον- words describe here. I will point out, with regard to 
Asia performing the action of διακονήσασθαι and the διακονία, that cer- 
tain widows in Late-Antique Christian churches formed a coherent minis- 
terial group and sometimes had deacon-like roles. Asia herself could also 
have been a deaconess.!! 

This collection of documentary texts is especially rich in leases. In addi- 
tion to 5325 discussed above, 5324, 5326, 5331, 5332, and 5337 are land 
leases. 5329 is a lease of city property and 5330 a lease of a bakery. The 
corpus also includes three applications for alteration of taxation lists (5339- 
5341). Documents directly involving ecclesiastic institutions are 5333, 
an order to supply wheat and money to churches, and 5342, a request 
to supply wheat to a monastery. The final papyrus (5343) is a drawing 
of Daniel in the lion's den of the fifth or sixth century. 

Thorough indices and selected plates conclude this rich and superbly 
edited volume. 


University of Chicago David Martinez 


11 R, Gryson, The Ministry of Women in the Early Church (Collegeville, MN 1976) 
44-74, esp. 64-71. 


Francesca Schironi, Τὸ μέγα βιβλίον: Book-Ends, End-Titles and Coro- 
nides in Papyri with Hexametric Poetry. American Studies in Papy- 
rology 48. Durham, NC: American Society of Papyrologists, 2010. x + 
260 pages. ISBN 978-0-9799758-0-6. 


This book significantly advances our knowledge of book production 
conventions in antiquity, complementing the work of W.A. Johnson and 
M. Caroli,! to cite only relatively recent works. As Schironi (hence- 
forth S.) rightly states, the question if and how the ends of books were 
marked in antiquity is of great relevance for the study of ancient books, 
book history, and ancient scholarship, and for our understanding of the 
transmission and reception of ancient literature, which is one of the main 
concerns of literary papyrology. 

S.'s book is divided in three parts: part 1 presents the subject and deals 
with methodological issues encountered in the study; part 2 presents and 
analyzes the results; part 3 is the database of the 55 papyri considered 
in the study: those containing hexametric poetry and featuring the end 
of one or more books. A series of appendices follow that summarize and 
visualize the data used for the study: from a comprehensive list of all the 
papyri considered to the structure of end- and beginning-titles. 

S. establishes several parameters for studying how the end of an ancient 
book of hexametric poetry was marked. These are, as seen from appendix 
2, the presence or absence of a paragraphos, coronis, end-title, or versus 
reclamans and the position of the following book. She considers these in 
relation to date (Ptolemaic and Roman periods, including papyri from the 
early Byzantine period) and format (roll or codex). These parameters are, 
in my view, exhaustive and entirely sufficient for the scope of her research, 
and S. discusses the importance and significance of each of them in differ- 
ent parts of the book.? One might wish, however, for the sake of clarity, 
a brief presentation of the parameters considered to appear somewhere 
between section 2 (“Collecting the Data: the Manuscripts Analyzed") and 
section 3 (“Methodology and Evidence Available"), where S. mainly dis- 
cusses the problems she has encountered when applying her methodology 
in the course of her work. The list she provides at the very end of part 1 
(3.7: “Visualizing the Result: Tables and Database") would make more 


1 W.A. Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus (Toronto 2004); M. Caroli, 
Il titolo iniziale nel rotolo librario greco-egizio (Bari 2007). 

? Especially interesting is the reflection on the nature and function of the paragraphos 
and the coronis and their formal relationship on pp. 10-11, 16-18, and 56-57. 
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sense at the beginning of the section, not so much as a key for understand- 
ing the database and the tables, but as part of the presentation of the 
methodological foundations of her work. 

In presenting the results in Part 2, S. very carefully considers all possi- 
ble combinations of the presence or absence of the parameters studied and 
how different patterns may change with time, offering plausible explana- 
tions for those changes. After considering the general properties of end- 
marks in rolls and codices in section 4 (again these could have been dealt 
with before), S. first discusses rolls (sections 5 and 6) and then codices 
(section 7). In each case, priority is given to unambiguous evidence of the 
presence or absence of the parameters. S. then considers ambiguous cases. 
She is always cautious when analyzing them, limiting herself to testing 
whether the evidence presented by the ambiguous cases is consistent with 
the conclusions drawn from the unambiguous cases, which is normally the 
case. Tables accompany the discussion of both ambiguous and unambigu- 
ous evidence and these are of great help in presenting the author's theses 
and clarifying the discussion. S. sums up the conclusions she reaches with 
great clarity; she does that at the end of each large section of the book, but 
she also tends to end each subdivision with a brief statement on what can 
be safely concluded from the foregoing discussion. This acts as a valuable 
guidance for the reader and confers solidity to her argument. 

Section 8 is devoted to detached titles and also offers a brief survey of 
end-titles in other genres. When dealing with detached titles, S. carefully 
takes into account all the material characteristics of the papyrus fragments 
that have preserved them, showing a very fine command of papyrological 
methodology, and reaches the right conclusions. Even if, as she recognizes, 
the sample of papyri with end-titles and book-ends from other genres is 
not exhaustive, the comparison is very helpful, and allows us to look at 
this phenomenon, which affects book production in general, from a wider 
perspective. Especially interesting is her explanation of the lack of end- 
titles in Homeric papyri from the Ptolemaic period, when end-titles are 
present in papyri containing non-hexametric poetry. Section 9 summarizes 
the conclusions reached in the previous sections. These pages present in a 
comprehensive and organic manner what can be known about the lay-out 
of an ancient book containing more than one work (or book) of hexametric 
poetry. 

I would only like to comment on two aspects where the author does 
not seem to follow her own conclusions fully: of the four Roman rolls 
showing unambiguous evidence of another book following a book-end 
(Table 18, p. 50), just one (No. 12, P.Lond.Lit. 27) starts it in the next 
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column, whereas the other three (No. 5, P.Berol. inv. 16985; No. 39, 
P Mich. inv. 57604; No. 46, P.Kóin 1.40) start the following book in 
the same column. On p. 52 S. regards the former as an innovation of 
the Roman period, but adds that the new arrangement was probably more 
common. On p. 60 she goes so far as to assume that the common practice 
in the Roman period was that of starting a new book in the following col- 
umn, and in section 9 (p. 82) she states that “in Roman times ... the general 
practice is to have the new book starting in a new column," despite the 
evidence offered in section 6. 

The second aspect is connected with the database in Part 3. Its presence 
in the book is fundamental and extremely useful, for it allows the reader 
to consult at any time data concerning any one papyrus when it is men- 
tioned, without having to look for the passage where a particular question 
regarding that papyrus was discussed. At the same time, the images pro- 
vided there help the reader follow the discussion, which is valuable in view 
of the difficulty of describing phenomena involving orientation, spacing, 
and many other kinds of graphic conventions. S. has arranged the papyri 
chronologically, but she has not included P.Monts.Roca inv. 47 (now 
P.Monts.Roca 4.33), dated to the third century BC and first published by 
R. Roca Puig in 1976.? This papyrus is especially relevant in view of the 
scarcity of papyri showing a book-end from the early Ptolemaic period. 
The papyrus presents no end-title, in which it is consistent with the con- 
clusions drawn by S. for the Ptolemaic period (9.3. “End titles in rolls,” 
where she states that end-titles appear with certainty only in the beginning 
of the Roman period). It would be classified as an uncertain case as to the 
presence of a paragraphos and coronis, adding to the other four instances 
of Ptolemaic papyri with uncertain evidence in this respect already in the 
database, for this fragment also has not preserved its left-hand margin. 
However, P.Monts.Roca inv. 47, by showing a different end for Iliad 9 
(the two verses following /liad 9.708 in the papyrus cannot be identi- 
fied with any of those following in the vulgata until the end of the book, 
whereas the third one is already /liad 10.1), throws the thesis that book 
division as we know it originated before Alexandrian scholarship into 
doubt. In fact we cannot be sure that the scribe was aware of a book-end 
at this point. This fact should be put in relation to the presence of the 
paragraphos only to mark a book-end in the early Ptolemaic period: 


3 R. Roca-Puig, Homer: Fragment de la Ilíada 9, 696-10, 3. Papir de Barcelona inv. 
no. 47 (Barcelona 1976). Reprinted in 1998: Homer: Fragment de la Ilíada 9, 696-10, 3 
(Segona edició) (Barcelona 1998). 
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as S.'s work shows, the first unambiguous evidence of the presence of 
a coronis to mark a book-end is attested only in the first century BC in 
no. 5 (P.Berol. inv. 16985). Before, we only find the paragraphos to mark 
a book-end. In fact, the paragraphos is one of earliest lectional signs to 
appear in literary papyri, and, as S. rightly puts it, it is the sign used to mark 
the end of sections of very different kinds. Therefore, the assumption that 
a paragraphos at the end of a book of the //iad or the Odyssey can be taken 
as evidence of the division of the Homeric poems into 24 books having 
been standardized before the effects of Alexandrian scholarship became 
generalized (more or less by the second half of the second century BC, 
when the so-called “wild papyri" disappear) should be abandoned, because 
a paragraphos also marks the end of the “Greek” section in the Catalogue 
of Ships. S.'s explanation of the lack of end-titles in Homeric papyri from 
the Ptolemaic period as opposed to those containing works of other genres 
from the same period is also consistent with this view. 

In sum, S.'s book, apart from having the merit of gathering and analyz- 
ing information regarding a very significant feature of book production in 
antiquity, takes literary papyrology one step closer to its object of study as 
what it is, remains of ancient artifacts. 


Universitat Pompeu Fabra Alberto Nodar 


Brice C. Jones, New Testament Texts on Greek Amulets from Late 
Antiquity. Library of New Testament Studies 554. London: Blooms- 
bury T&T Clark, 2016. xvi + 223 pages. ISBN 978-0-56766-627-7. 


This study is a revised version of a doctoral dissertation submitted to 
Concordia University, Montreal, in 2015. It has two objectives: (1) to 
formulate criteria to be used to identify non-continuous witnesses to the 
text of the New Testament and thereby define more precisely the categories 
of continuous and non-continuous witnesses to that text; and (2) to assem- 
ble together and analyze closely the texts and materials of one category of 
non-continuous texts, amulets (p. 6). As the author explains in the Intro- 
duction (Chapter 1), New Testament textual criticism has accorded prece- 
dence to what have been called continuous witnesses: manuscripts of 
entire books or what are believed originally to have been manuscripts of 
entire books. Some types of non-continuous witnesses, such as excerpts 
quoted by early Christian writers, are taken into consideration on strict 
conditions. Other non-continuous witnesses are now largely ignored. Thus, 
the category of “talisman,” introduced by Ernst von Dobschütz into the 
official list of New Testament manuscripts underlying the Nestle-Aland 
critical edition, was removed by his successor, Kurt Aland. A few scholars 
have critiqued this preference for continuous over non-continuous wit- 
nesses and have argued for alternative, more comprehensive systems of 
classifying New Testament witnesses. Jones advances this perspective a 
step further by applying it to a specific set of non-continuous witnesses, 
amulets. 

Chapter 2 sets out criteria for determining that a fragmentary witness to 
the New Testament derives from a non-continuous rather than a continuous 
text. The author defines a non-continuous text of the New Testament as 
“an artifact containing only a portion or excerpt of some New Testament 
text, which is typically copied from memory, an exemplar, or some other 
source (rather than from another New Testament manuscript), and which 
is used for a specific purpose that is often both private and ephemeral 
in nature (e.g., a personal letter, amulet, school exercise)" (p. 25). A 
common criterion, textual continuity between recto and verso, must be 
applied with rigor (through precise calculation of the extent of missing 
text) and caution (since, for example, isolated sheets with continuous text 
exist apart from complete manuscripts). The context of the citation must 
be taken into account, in case the verses cited are in fact quoted in another 
text. The content of the citation may also provide tell-tale clues, as in 
verses commonly cited for their healing, ethical, instructional, or protective 
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value. Two particular applications of excerpts from the New Testament 
receive separate consideration: excerpts written on amulets and excerpts 
preceded by the word ἑρμηνεία (so-called hermeneia manuscripts). The 
latter are easy to identify, although there is still no settled opinion on how 
they worked. The former may sometimes be difficult to distinguish from 
non-continuous citations used for other purposes. The author therefore 
reviews internal and external factors that may be used to identify an arte- 
fact as an amulet, drawing on criteria proposed in prior literature. 

In Chapter 3 the author explains the method of textual analysis to be 
applied to amulets bearing a portion of the New Testament. The purpose 
of the chapter is to arrive at a cogent means of assessing the value of the 
artefact as a witness to the New Testament. Drawing on Charles Hill's 
work on citations from the New Testament in patristic works, the author 
describes realities that affect one's assessment of the materials as textual 
witnesses: writers often cited from memory (which may, however, have 
corresponded to an original); writers could cite rather precisely or rather 
loosely; the work in which the citation is embedded may have influenced 
how precisely or loosely it was recalled (citations tend to be more accu- 
rate in commentaries and polemical treatises); writers may have been cit- 
ing from various versions of the text. Similar problems may arise in amu- 
lets. To evaluate their value as textual witnesses, the author adopts the 
method developed by Kurt and Barbara Aland and applied more recently 
in studies by Kyoung Shik Min and Tommy Wasserman: “a manuscript 
is classified in two ways: according to its textual quality (Textqualitát) and 
according to its character of transmission (Überlieferungsweise)" (p. 52). 
Textual quality refers to how closely the text aligns with the original text 
(Ausgangstext) as hypothetically reconstructed in the twenty-eighth Nestle- 
Aland edition (NA?5). Transmission character refers to how well the scribe 
copied (or recalled) the exemplar. What the scribe wrote may not align 
with the original text not only because of the various textual traditions that 
emerged over time, but also because of singular readings or clerical errors 
introduced by a scribe. Allowance must be made for phonetic spellings and 
other orthographical vagaries, which are informative about the culture of 
the scribe and do not necessarily invalidate what is written as a textual 
witness. In both regards — textual quality and transmission character — three 
categories are used: strict, normal, and free. 

What follows in Chapter 4 is a detailed examination of all putative 
Greek amulets written with an excerpt from the New Testament, exclud- 
ing those in which the excerpt consists only of the opening words of one 
or more gospels, since these have recently been thoroughly studied by 
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Joseph Sanzo. The verses cited in these amulets vary, and may be com- 
bined with other biblical or liturgical material. The sequence of entries 
in the catalogue follows the canonical order of the verses (or key verses) 
cited in the amulet. Most of the verses cited are from the gospels; a few 
are from the epistles. Among the former, there are recurring passages: 
Matt. 4:23(-24) (nos. 1-3); verses from the Matthean version of the Lord’s 
Prayer (Matt. 6:9-13) (nos. 4-14); the opening or other verses from the 
first chapter of John (nos. 17-20; cf. also nos. 2 and 4). There is no pattern 
among the comparatively few amulets drawing on the epistles (nos. 22- 
24). 

Each entry in the catalogue begins with the essential data, including the 
main papyrological reference, editio princeps, dimensions, and date; a 
new transcription of the text, with normalized Greek given in an appara- 
tus; an English translation; and an image of the artefact. This is followed 
by full discussion of all the salient textual and paratextual aspects of the 
artefact: the placement of the text on the material; the character of the 
hand, its relationship to identifiable scripts, and its dating (with com- 
paranda); and any unique or unusual features of the text or its writing. 
When describing aspects of the text and its writing, Jones often reviews 
prior scholarly discussion in some detail before offering his own judg- 
ment. Readers not familiar with the literature on these artefacts, or with 
papyrology more generally, will thus be informed of debates about diffi- 
cult readings, the interpretation of obscure phrases or signs, parallels in 
liturgical or patristic texts, differences of opinion about the classification 
of the artefact, and any other important aspects of the artefact. In short, 
Jones offers readers a comprehensive overview of each artefact and its 
peculiarities, drawing attention to what is significant not merely for New 
Testament criticism but also for our understanding of ancient Christian 
culture. Each entry concludes with a systematic consideration of any 
deviations from NA? in the excerpts from the New Testament, leading 
to a classification of the textual quality and transmission character of the 
text (strict, normal, or free). 

Jones pays close attention to the scribal features of these artefacts, and 
consequently makes some important contributions to our reading and inter- 
pretation of them. Correcting prior readings of the concluding doxology 
in PSI 6.719 (no. 4), he observes that the doxology corresponds to versions 
attested in Pseudo-Athanasius, De virginitate, and, less precisely, Sarapion's 
Euchologion. In two artefacts, PJand 1.6 (no. 6) and P.Berl. inv. 11710 
(no. 20), he calls attention to a shallow triangle written above the letters 
of a nomen sacrum instead of the usual supralinear stroke (pp. 94, 156). 
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In establishing the text of the latter artefact, Jones also clarifies a letter- 
form which puzzled previous editors: it is a staurogram with a tail descend- 
ing from the right end of the cross-bar (p. 154). P.Vindob. inv. G 2312 
(no. 21) has long intrigued scholars because it combines verses from a 
psalm (Ps. 90:1-2), an epistle (Rom. 12:1-2), and a gospel (John 2: 1a-2). 
Jones expertly observes that the final line of writing consists of esoteric 
signs (charakteres), adducing parallels for several of the signs in other 
amulets. In emending the editio princeps of P.Berl. inv. 13877 (no. 23), 
Jones notes two letter-forms which resemble one another. One appears 
to be a free-standing staurogram; the other, the letters τρ in ἁμαρτωλούς 
written as a compendium. 

In many instances the biblical text cited in these artefacts agrees with 
the text of NA”. This is true not only when the citation is strict or normal, 
but also when it is free: textual critics will want to consult all instances 
of a citation in these artefacts, not just citations which are strict or normal. 
(Unfortunately, the book lacks a detailed index of biblical references.) 
There are many reasons why a citation may diverge from the text of NA?5, 
Aside from scribal errors and omissions, a passage may be recalled from 
memory, influenced by liturgical usage, or adapted to its context in the 
artefact. Such variants may be of no value to New Testament criticism, 
but are nevertheless revealing of a scribe's culture. Jones considers them 
all, explaining how they might have occurred. 

Occasionally, an artefact supports a significant variant to the text 
of ΝΑ25, Among amulets citing the Lord's Prayer, one recurring variant 
relates to the phrase τῆς γῆς at Matt. 6:10: P.Col. 11.293 (no. 8) and 
P.CtYBR inv. 4600 (no. 9) omit the article (with ΝΑ), whereas P.Jand. 1.6 
(no. 6), P.Duke inv. 778 (no. 7), P.Schøyen 1.16 (πο. 11), and P.Ant. 2.54 
(no. 12) include it (with other important witnesses). In addition, P.Kóln 8.336 
(no. 13) has ἀφίομεν instead of ἀφήκαμεν at Matt. 6:12. A recently 
published amulet citing Mark 1:1-2, P.Oxy. 76.5073 (no. 16), is among 
the earliest extant witnesses to that gospel, lending support, among other 
things, to the omission of υἱοῦ θεοῦ in verse 1. The variants it presents 
should now contribute to discussions of the transmission of the gospel. In 
citing John 1:3, P.Oxy. 8.1151 (no. 17) reads οὐδὲ ëv with a majority of 
witnesses against οὐδέν, and suggests that 6 yéyovev should follow with- 
out intervening punctuation. P.Kóln 8.340 (no. 18), on the contrary, reads 
οὐδέν against οὐδὲ ëv. P.Vindob. inv. G 2312 (πο. 21) has τῇ τρίτῃ ἡμέρᾳ 
instead of τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τῇ τρίτῃ at John 2:1. 

In his conclusions, Jones returns, among other things, to the question 
of how amulets should be catalogued as witnesses to the text of the New 
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Testament. He proposes that von Dobschütz's practice of listing amulets 
under the heading of “talisman” should be revived (T!, T?, etc.), and that 
metadata and a transcription of each amulet included in the book should 
be entered into the online New Testament Virtual Manuscript Room. 
New amulets could be added as they are published. Jones proposes that 
his transcriptions be used for this purpose. Jones’ transcriptions are cor- 
rect for the most part, and improve upon prior transcriptions at several 
points. However, readers will still want to consult images and earlier 
editions of the artefacts. I noted the following observations, corrections, 
or alternative readings (listed according to the numbering in Jones’ cata- 
logue, with papyrological references in parentheses). 

No. 3 (P.Turner 49 = Suppl.Mag. 1.31 = BKT 9.134): Jones does not 
account for the extent of missing text at the beginning and end of lines, 
and reads lines 2-3 and 3-4 as continuous. At line 1 apparatus, add μνη- 
μεῖον. At line 3, the letters before ὄνομα are too indistinct for a secure 
reading; I am inclined to accept μέγα (Suppl.Mag. 1.31; BKT 9.134) over 
&y[vov] (P-Turner 49; Jones). 

No. 6 (P.land. 1.6 = PGM P17 = P.Giss.Lit. 5.4): This is an intriguing 
but difficult text. The writer jumbled the text by reading lines across rather 
than down columns, and confused various letter-forms, among other things 
(cf. Pland. 1, pp. 20-21). Jones’ transcription of the text as written (p. 87) 
is not strictly diplomatic at several points. Readers should consult the tran- 
scriptions of P.Jand. 1.6 and P.Giss.Lit. 5.4. Limited by what I could deter- 
mine from plates and a digital image, I would note the following diver- 
gences in Jones’ transcription from the text as written: ἁγίου (Jones) rather 
than «tov (papyrus) at line 12; ἡμᾶς and γῆς (Jones) rather than A0 
and mvc (papyrus) at line 13; ἄφες (Jones) rather than ασπις (papyrus) 
at line 14; λέοντα (Jones) rather than λεονατ (papyrus) at line 15; novn- 
pov ov[[v]] and φοροῦντος 90 (Jones) rather than πσννρον ovv and 
φορουντον po (papyrus) at line 16; óc and ὀφιλέταις (Jones) rather than 
Ων and φιλεταοι (papyrus, with P.Jand. rather than P.Giss.Lit. for the 
latter word) at line 18. The normalized readings should appear in the 
apparatus. 

No. 8 (P.Col. 11.293): Recto, line 13 should read εἴσελθε sic τὸ τα-. 
(The letters are sufficiently distinct as not to warrant the subscript dots 
given in the editio princeps.) 

No. 9 (P.CtYBR inv. 4600): At line 8, the initial x in κ[ύριε is secure, 
as noted by Nikolaos Gonis.! 


! N. Gonis, “An ‘Our Father’ with Problems," ZPE 181 (2012) 46-47. 
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No. 10 (BGU 3.954 = PGM P9, which gives bibliography for all prior 
transcriptions): Jones reprints the transcription, with reconstructions, by 
Carl Wessely.? However, at lines 10 and 14-15, the reconstructions pro- 
posed by Karl Preisendanz in PGM P9 take better account of what the 
first editor, Ulrich Wilcken, observed, including the extent of missing 
letters. In addition, at line 25, Wilcken, Wessely, and Preisendanz all 
have τοῦς αἰῶν[ας......... , which Jones reduces to τοῦς αἰῶν[ας], 
eliminating the additional missing letters observed by Wilcken (perhaps 
τοῦς αἰῶν[ας τῶν aióvov]?). Unfortunately, the papyrus can no longer 
be consulted, having been destroyed in a fire prior to its publication. 

Νο. 12 (P.Ant. 2.54): At fol 2}: 1 apparatus, add ἄφες. Fol 2|: 3-4 
should read ὀφειλήίμ. I am not persuaded that this artefact was certainly 
an amulet, as Jones argues (p. 119). Although scriptural passages in amu- 
lets often end abruptly in mid-verse, this does not occur in amulets with 
the Lord's Prayer. Moreover, the writer does not merely stop in the mid- 
dle of a word, but does so after writing a last letter on a new line, which 
suggests that the project was simply abandoned. 

Νο. 13 (P.Kóln 8.336): Line 3 apparatus should read εἰσενέγκῃς. 

Νο. 14 (P.K6ln 4.171): Line 5 should read fijos. 

No. 17 (P.Oxy. 8.1151 = PGM P5b): At line 20 apparatus, add χωρίς 
(observed implicitly by Jones at p. 139). Line 52 should now read [o]ov, 
since some papyrus has been lost. The word straddling lines 52-53 should 
read ἐπεκαλεσά![μ]ην; the second ε seems clear to me. The blob at the 
top of the vertical of the final cross at line 56 suggests that it may be a 
staurogram. 

No. 20 (P.Berl. inv. 11710): fol. A]: 6-7 should read Νηθαἰναήλ, and 
the apparatus should read Ναθαναήλ. Fol. A—: 9 should read ηλιο 
(there is no 1 after o). 

No. 21 (SPP 20.294): At line 2, SPP 20.294 and Wessely (n. 2) 
441, read θ(ε)ῷ, rather than κ(υρί)ῷ (editio princeps; Pickering;? 
Jones). The former reading, attested by some witnesses to the Septuagint, 
is found in P.Princ. 2.107 (Jones, no. 5) and possibly another amulet, 
P.Vindob. inv. G 348.* Much of the first letter of the nomen sacrum is 


? C. Wessely, “Les plus anciens monuments du christianisme écrits sur papyrus II,” 
in Patrologia Orientalis 18.3 (Paris 1924) 420-421. 

? S.R. Pickering, “The Significance of Non-continuous New Testament Textual Mate- 
rials in Papyri,” in D.G.K. Taylor (ed.), Studies in the Early Text of the Gospels and Acts: 
The Papers of the First Birmingham Colloquium on the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament (Atlanta 1999) 121-141 at 141. 

^ R. Daniel, “A Christian Amulet on Papyrus,” VChr 37 (1983) 400-404, line 6 comm. 
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lost; only a curve at the top right and a dot of ink at the bottom right 
remain. These could be all that is left of the diagonals of κ; cf. x in σκέπῃ 
at line 1. The absence of any curve joining these two traces on the right 
where the papyrus is still intact, as one would expect in 0, inclines me to 
agree with Jones et al. 

No. 23 (P.Berl. inv. 13977): At col. 1: 4 apparatus, add tov. At col. 2: 
7 apparatus, add εἰμι. Col 2: 10 apparatus should read πρώτῳ. 

No. 24 (P.Oxy. 34.2684): At fol. 2|: 4, I would read ἐνυπνειαδόμε, 
with P.Oxy. 34.2684 and Tommy Wasserman;? cf. að in ἆδελφ at fol. 1|: 
6 (the facing folio). At fol.1—: 1 apparatus, add -γειαν. 

The above corrections are not intended to detract from the service that 
Jones has provided scholars in this book. By assembling these artefacts 
under a single cover and describing them in detail, Jones has made them 
accessible and, indeed, interesting to a wide range of readers. Space does 
not permit me to call attention to the more intriguing artefacts. (Several of 
the artefacts were prepared for women, a fact that elicits some comment 
from Jones.) Suffice it to say that this comparatively small set of artefacts 
will draw readers into a remarkable variety of personal expressions of 
Christian devotion. 


University of Ottawa Theodore de Bruyn 


5 T. Wasserman, The Epistle of Jude: Its Text and Transmission (Stockholm 2006) 55. 


Arthur Verhoogt, Discarded, Discovered, Collected: The University of 
Michigan Papyrus Collection. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press, 2017. xv + 186 pages, 5 charts, 64 figures. ISBN 978-0-472- 
07364-1 (hardcover), 978-0-472-05364-3 (paper). 


V.'s book may be recommended, not only as a guide to the Michigan 
collection, as its sub-title promises, but as an introduction to papyrology 
in general with the Michigan collection and its related archival documen- 
tation serving as exclusive sources for illustration. Written for the non- 
specialist, it can also serve as an up-to-date refresher for experienced 
papyrologists. Accessible to undergraduates, it is lightly but deftly end- 
noted, with helpful suggestions for further reading in English, often draw- 
ing on chapters in R.S. Bagnall's Oxford Handbook of Papyrology. It also 
provides useful references to online resources. Although far less daunting 
in size and format, the basic concept of Discarded, Discovered, Collected 
recalls a now remote early prototype, Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer. Führer 
durch die Ausstellung (Vienna 1894). 

There are twelve short to mid-length chapters. A brief introduction 
(chapter 1) gives a nice sense of what it is like to be in the collection's 
hub, Hatcher Library 807, a place unusually comfortable for work because 
of its first-rate resources and traditional informality. Subsequent chapters 
cover the collection's history (2), conservation (3), and study (4), the last 
containing a section "From Trace to Text" (pp. 27-35) that takes the 
reader in the clearest possible terms, step by step, through what it is like 
to edit a fresh papyrus. The next chapters discuss the writing materials (5) 
and ancient languages (6) represented at Michigan, and the collection's 
school (7) and literary (8) papyri. In chapter 9 (Ancient Lives in Writ- 
ing"), the human life cycle provides the scaffold for displaying samples of 
Michigan's documentary papyri. Discussion of archives represented in the 
collection (10) and description of the famous excavations at Karanis (11), 
including a neat sketch (pp. 152-156) of the “Karanis Tax Rolls," lead 
to a short consideration of the collection's current state and future pros- 
pects (12). The book is lavish in its illustrations, or figures, as it calls them 
— in lively color. Some pieces look as if they could be edited, or re-edited, 
straight off the page. Commendable attention has been paid to the book's 
layout, most notably to placing the figures so that, on the same or on fac- 
ing pages, they accompany the description or translation of the papyri that 
are at the moment being discussed. 

Although the detailed story of the Michigan collection's acquisi- 
tion history remains to be written, the reader comes away from V.'s book 
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with a clear sense of the collection's assembly through purchase and exca- 
vation, thanks to the visionary initiative of Francis W. Kelsey. He and 
three other principals (Herbert Youtie, Ludwig Koenen, Traianos Gagos) 
receive brief individual biographies in chapter 2; but the book also shows 
throughout how much the collection and its study were, and remain, 
an enterprise summoning the engagement of Michigan scholars as a 
community. One is left wondering what academic institution today could 
or would throw itself so unreservedly and completely into a project 
like Kelsey's, in both its papyrological and overlapping archaeological 
components. 

That being said, Discarded, Discovered, Collected is curiously silent 
(p. 2) about Berkeley as competitor and foil to Michigan in the list of the 
world's most prominent collections. On the contrary, it is commendably 
candid, though understandably inconclusive, when addressing two sensi- 
tive issues: a questionable Michigan purchase of papyri in 1982 (pp. 13- 
14) and the net gain to papyrology of the time and intellectual capital spent 
by Michigan papyrologists on the Petra scrolls project starting in the early 
1990s (p. 15). On the first page (p. 103) of the chapter (9) on "Ancient 
Lives in Writing" the claim that in the papyri “we only see the ancient 
world through that part of the population that was literate," although 
broadly true, seems overstated. Likewise, in the chapter (10) on “Archives,” 
the image of the single papyrus as "snapshot" as opposed to the archive 
as “movie” (p. 132) is, again, broadly true; but I have convinced myself 
over time that even mundane pieces like the penthemeros certificates that 
have graced pages of last year's BASP (54 [2017] 59-102), if treated with 
extra respect and meditated upon in the manner of Jonathan Swift on his 
broomstick, give more than snapshots. In these, I suppose, the snapshot is 
the moment when the supervising official (katasporeus) completes the cer- 
tificate by scrawling his σεσημείωμαι, but these chits record temporal 
extensions, if only in the five days’ labor they document. We can also see 
in changes of hand from preliminary boilerplate to on-the-spot incorpo- 
ration of metadata that their very composition was a process with exten- 
sion in time. Lastly, the certificates’ fulsome dating clauses, even when 
in abbreviation or Verschleifung, implicitly connect a peasant's five-days’ 
drudgery to the imperial regime. This is especially striking when they 
record victory titles in reference to datable imperial military conquests, or 
claims thereto, suggesting the latter's dependency upon the former in con- 
sequence of a kind of butterfly effect. 

Discarded, Discovered, Collected is a thoroughly enjoyable read, 
conversational in tone, always easy to understand, beautifully illustrated, 
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up to date in its ethical and archaeological sensibilities. The best way to 
conclude this review is therefore to repeat its opening recommendation 
of this book for its interest and value to both general reader and papyro- 
logical specialist. 


Loyola University Chicago James G. Keenan 


Nadine Quenouille (ed.), Von der Pharaonenzeit bis zur Spdtantike. 
Kulturelle Vielfalt im Fayum. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2015. xi + 
206 pages. ISBN 978-3-447-10394-7. 


This publication contains the proceedings from the 5th International 
Fayum Conference, which took place in Leipzig from 29 May to 1 June 
2013. As the title of the volume suggests, the scope of this conference 
series is geographic with papers that focus on the archaeology, religion, 
and papyrology of the Fayum from any era of Egyptian history. However, 
owing to the nature of much of the evidence, the focus is largely on the 
Ptolemaic and Roman periods. The introduction to the book, in which 
Nadine Quenouille begins her historical overview with the conquest of 
Alexander the Great, highlights this limitation in the temporal scope. 
Eleven of the original twenty papers written in English, French, and Ger- 
man are included in the publication, and they are arranged alphabetically 
by author. A helpful set of indices on topics, names, words, and sources is 
included at the end. As the editor provides brief summaries of the papers 
in the introduction to the volume, including those papers which were pre- 
sented but not submitted to the proceedings, I will refrain from duplicating 
her work. Instead, I discuss the papers grouped by the topics they cover: 
cult topography, administration, and the Fayum in later sources. 

Several of the papers include discussions of texts that relate to the spe- 
cific cult topography of the Fayum or religious practice in the region. In 
several cases, the research in these contributions takes us back to the Book 
of the Fayum, and each contributes new insights into how the inhabitants 
of the Ptolemaic and Roman Fayum conceived of the divine in this unique 
environment. In her paper, Sandra Lippert provides a detailed analysis of 
a series of deities presented on the walls of a temple outside of the Fayum, 
at the Hibis temple in Kharga oasis. She offers improved readings of the 
accompanying text based on photographs she examined in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in New York. Referring to Lippert's work, Alexandra 
von Lieven presents a translation and discussion of a hymn to Isis found 
on two papyri in the Vienna collection. In her discussion of the epithets of 
this goddess, she points to a parallel progression of references to locations 
within the Fayum that mimics the order found in the Book of the Fayum. 
Ivan Guermeur offers transcriptions of several new hieratic documents 
from Tebtunis, although they are mostly fragmentary in nature. These texts 


ΓΗ. Beinlich, Das Buch vom Fayum: zum religiösen Eigenverstündnis einer ägyptischen 
Landschaft, 2 vols. (Wiesbaden 1991). 
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include segments of hymns, daily rituals, and magical formulae, and the 
on-going publication of the hieratic papyri continues to enrich our picture 
of priestly life at the site of Tebtunis. Finally, Vincent Rondot examines 
a different category of evidence, namely the paintings on wood panels 
that were found throughout the Fayum and are now distributed in museum 
collections around the world. In his paper, he presents some of the conclu- 
sions from the extensive volume he published in 2013.? He argues that 
the deities represented are primarily indigenous despite the paintings giv- 
ing an outward appearance of Hellenized cult practice in the Fayum. It 
is simply that the choice of representing these gods in a manner different 
from Pharaonic Egyptian representations had become commonplace. 
Connected to cult practices in the Fayum were the everyday concerns 
of administering the Arsinoite nome. In conjunction with this topic, the 
paper of Julia Lougovaya proposes a reassessment of the inscriptional 
evidence from Narmouthis. Along with corrections she makes to several 
of the texts based on her physical examination of the objects, she also 
discusses how the famous Isidoros hymns fit into this landscape. She 
concludes that the temple at Narmouthis likely dealt with the changes in 
its financial solvency not through asylum practices as elsewhere, but 
through local patronage.? Three other papers deal more specifically with 
the administration of industry and agricultural practices in the Fayum 
based on papyrological evidence. The late Isabella Andorlini offered reed- 
itions of two papyri that deal with weaving and the production of clothing. 
Her translation of τὰς Kioltas τῶν χαρταρίων (P.Tebt. 2.414.16-17) as 
"cartoons" is particularly interesting. Nadine Quenouille also presents a 
reedition of a text, this one related to the archive of Heron from Tebtunis, 
on which she has worked before.^ The late 2nd or early 3rd century CE 
letter offers a more complete reconstruction of Heron's extended family. 


? V. Rondot, Derniers visages des dieux d "Égypte. Iconographies, panthéons et cultes 
dans le Fayoum hellénisé des IIe-IIIe siècles de notre ère (Paris 2013). 

3 For a recent discussion of these texts, see I. Moyer, "Isidorus at the Gates of the 
Temple," in I. Rutherford (ed.), Greco-Egyptian Interactions: Literature, Translation, 
and Culture, 900 BC-AD 300 (Oxford 2016) 209-244. 

* N. Quenouille, Edition und Kommentar neuer Papyri aus den franzósisch-italienischen 
Grabungen in Tebtynis (Agypten) (P.Tebt.Quen.) (Trier 2013). In her introduction, Que- 
nouille refers to the so-called Tebtunis *t-numbers" as house numbers (p. 127). However, 
these numbers do not refer to specific structures in which the papyri were found. In the 
provenance field of the online database of the Center for the Tebtunis Papyri papyri are 
listed by “House at Tebtunis ΤΗ” (http://www.lib.berkeley.edu/libraries/bancroft-library/ 
tebtunis-papyri/berkeley-apis-search-form [Accessed 22 January 2018 ]), but the reference 
is only to distinguish these documents from the ones that come from human or crocodile 
mummies. 
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It is also the earliest attestation of the term κηριαπτάριον, which appears 
to refer to a type of lamp.? Anna Monte focuses in her paper on the site 
of Aphrodites Berenikes Polis, a town that is attested in the papyri from 
the 3rd century BCE through at least the 4th century CE but has not been 
located on the ground. Her paper deals primarily with a Berlin papyrus 
dated to the reign of Antoninus Pius (144 CE) that records the deposition 
of grain in a granary at the site. She discusses the various parties men- 
tioned in the document as well as the institutions that must have existed 
at Aphrodites Berenikes Polis. Turning to the archaeological evidence, 
Giséle Hadji-Minaglou offers a summary of the excavations at Tebtunis 
from 1996 to 2008. With reference to several topographic maps provided 
with the article, Hadji-Minaglou describes the development of Tebtunis 
in three phases: the 3rd century BCE foundation of the site, the second to 
the first half of the 1st century BCE expansion, and the urban reorgani- 
zation under the Roman administration of the 1st century BCE through 
the 3rd century CE. She stresses that, as one might expect, the dromos 
and temple were consistently focal points for the site. Of note is also the 
conclusion that the dromos acted as a divider of different sectors of the 
town. 

The two final papers are the only ones to draw on evidence that post- 
dates the Roman administration of the Fayum, although both relate their 
findings back to antiquity. In his paper, Brendan Haug offers a reassess- 
ment of the nature of irrigation practices in the Fayum. His analysis 
draws on Arabic textual sources, in particular the 13th century CE Ta rikh 
al-Fayyüm by Abū *Uthman al-Nabulust. He points out first, that irrigation 
was not perennial but depended on the Nile flood flowing into and then 
being dammed within the Fayum, and second, that there were significant 
differences between the central plain of the Fayum, which was flooded 
with silt-rich waters, and peripheral regions that saw less frequent water- 
ing. As a result of these first two features of water distribution, his third 
point is that there was significant movement of peoples between villages, 
which the Roman taxation system dealt with in ways that were not always 
as efficient as one might assume. In her paper, Dorothy Thompson moves 
forward in time to the Napoleonic expedition to Egypt and provides three 
case studies for how the Description de | "Égypte could be useful in helping 
to understand ancient practices in the Fayum. She concludes by reaffirming 
the need for caution when using such modern sources to access antiquity, 


> Discussed further by A. Maravela-Solbakk, “Byzantine Inventory Lists of Food Pro- 
visions and Utensils on an Ashmolean Papyrus," ZPE 170 (2009) 15-16. 
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as in a discussion of the terminology of sheep shearing, where the modern 
documentation falsely suggests new readings for a Zenon papyrus, which 
are in fact unwarranted. Her contribution concludes with a useful list of 
the relevant passages from the Description that relate to the Fayum. 

Overall, this volume, as with the others in the series, presents a mix 
of on-going work by scholars who are undertaking long-term projects on 
Fayum material (e.g. Guermeur, Lippert, Monte, von Lieven) and sum- 
maries of work that has been published elsewhere (e.g. Hadji-Minaglou, 
Haug, Quenouille, Rondot). The papers of Andorlini, Lougovaya, and 
Thompson represent singular contributions to the proceedings. I do not say 
this by way of criticism, as the reports of on-going work allow the reader 
to keep appraised of new material that is appearing in the Fayum, while in 
some instances the summaries of previous work offer changes (e.g. Rondot) 
or additions (e.g. Quenouille) to earlier discussions. Rather, with papers on 
diverse topics, this volume has something to offer the papyrologist, histo- 
rian, and archaeologist alike. 


New York University Emily Cole 


Stefano G. Caneva, From Alexander to the Theoi Adelphoi. Foundation 
and Legitimation of a Dynasty. Studia Hellenistica 56. Leuven: Peeters, 
2016. xvi + 289 pages, 2 maps, 19 figures, 2 tables. ISBN 978-90-429- 
3289-0. 


Caneva has written a stimulating study of the process of legitimation 
involved in the establishment and continuation of the Ptolemaic dynasty. 
While military supremacy was a sine qua non to the developments explored 
here, this is not a study of politics, economics, or administration of the 
period but rather one that focuses on religion and ideology. Caneva's inter- 
est is on how the co-existing cultural traditions of Greece and Egypt were 
developed and molded both by the Ptolemies themselves and by different 
groups within society to shape the imagined past and the future of the 
ruling house. 

By the reign of Ptolemy IV Philopator the dynasty was finally estab- 
lished. The various ways in which this came about form the subject of the 
five main chapters, which may each be read alone whilst at the same time 
presenting a coherent analysis of the process of Ptolemaic legitimation. 
The final sixth chapter forms an epilogue appended to the main discussion 
in which Alexander returns after death in the Roman period to form a focus 
for civic identity for the new capital city he founded for Egypt. As por- 
trayed in the Alexander Romance and embodied in his buried remains, 
it was Alexander himself, Caneva argues, rather than the Ptolemies who 
long-term played the more influential role in the history of Alexandria. 
Throughout the argument flows in a nuanced and generally well-substantiated 
presentation in which the author makes excellent use of all the many sources 
available (in both Greek and Egyptian) — literary, papyrological, epigraphi- 
cal, numismatic, and archaeological. This is a model of how Ptolemaic his- 
tory may be written, as developments in Egypt are placed in their interna- 
tional context, which often adds to their intrinsic interest. 

Chapter 1 is primarily concerned with Alexander's experience in Egypt 
where, in his visit to Siwah with the significance this bore for Greeks and 
Egyptians, the concept of divine sonship was developed. For Greeks, 
both his Macedonian troops and allies, in emulating Herakles and Perseus 
Alexander was returning to the land of his ancestors with its Argive and 
Aeacid links to the Argeads of Macedon. Alexander's claim to be son of 
Zeus was confirmed by Greek allies from overseas. For Egyptians, subject 
to the guidance of their priestly elite, at Siwah Alexander was recognized 
as pharaoh. His fully developed titulary (with the full set of five divine 
names in which Amun is strongly represented in interesting ways) is now 
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known from the hieroglyphic inscription on the pedestal from the Alexan- 
der temple in Bahariya; this same pedestal carries the dedication in Greek 
that Alexander made to his father Ammon. These two inscriptions, Caneva 
posits, ensured the memory of Alexander's return journey from the oracle 
to Memphis. Caneva wends a careful path through the different versions 
that claim to report such events. And when Alexander in Memphis cele- 
brates Zeus Basileus in games with crowns of persea (so Pliny) this is used 
to explore Alexander's image as avenger of the Greeks at the same time as 
son of Ammon/Amun. In the case of Alexander, the argument runs, divine 
sonship was combined with the role of a pan-Hellenic hero in receipt of 
religious honors tied to local gods. 

In the second chapter Ptolemy son of Lagos comes center stage with his 
successful establishment of power presented in Weberian terms (particu- 
larly his charisma). As the earlier satrap strove to legitimate his new role 
as king and pharaoh many different features were brought into play in the 
process — Alexander's body remained of importance, moved to Alexandria 
from Memphis during this reign (see pp. 39-42); the adornment of the new 
capital served to glorify the regime. The coinage of Ptolemy I is shown 
to chart the religious connections of the new ruler. The role of the king's 
Friends was just as important to Ptolemy as to his rivals; these formed 
the nucleus of the royal court and may have been involved in his recog- 
nition as basileus in Rhodes. Not only his Macedonian army, but also the 
Egyptian priestly elite had reason to support the ruler. The terms in which 
his success was presented and understood might of course be different for 
different audiences. When, for instance in the Satrap stele (212 BC), the 
return is recorded of statues removed to Asia from Egyptian temples, how 
was this to be understood? In the course of a compelling discussion Caneva 
shows how the repatriation of Egyptian temple property by Ptolemy fed 
well into the traditions of both Greece and Egypt. Religious charisma was 
just as important as political authority and Ptolemy's status, royal and 
divine, was manipulated and legitimated through measures both innovatory 
and traditional. 

A feature of Caneva's discourse is his willingness to speculate, to follow 
ideas as far as he can. Always careful to present the evidence fairly, he 
makes it clear where hypothesis enters the argument. In a tendency shared 
by many of us, he wants to make sense of what has survived but there is a 
danger here of over-interpretation. Sometimes I found myself unconvinced, 
as for instance in his desire (p. 44) to see the hand of Demetrius of Phalerum 
in the Alexandrian Tycheum with its carefully positioned statues known 
only from Ps.-Libanius. Together with the Museum, he posits, the Tycheum 
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formed a topographical expression of the link between the individual 
charisma embodied in the mortal king and the durability of the cultural 
values associated with kingship more generally (in the forms explored in 
the influential study by Kantorowicz!). “Suggestive” is probably the best 
adjective to apply here. Yet other suggestions convince more readily. 

One key success of Ptolemy I was to secure the succession of his 
son. The Great Parade (the pompe) of Ptolemy II, more specifically the 
Dionysiac aspect of this, is the focus of the third chapter. With its Dionysiac 
emphasis and constant reference to Alexander the royal celebration known 
as the Ptolemaia is shown to highlight the role of cult in the continuation 
of royal authority from one ruler to the next. Given that what we know of 
this parade is filtered first through the later account of Kallixeinos of Rho- 
des and then through Athenaeus, the importance ascribed to Dionysus may 
not have been so striking in the original version. Nevertheless the god 
appears to have played a key role in this parade, which Caneva subjects to 
a detailed analysis full of insights and perceptive observations (some more 
convincing than others). In an interesting discussion of the personnel, the 
presence of different maenads in the newly imported Dionysiac cult — the 
Macedonian Mimallones, the Bassarai known from Thrace and those 
from Lydia — is explained by their recognition already as cultic experts. 
A parallel may perhaps be drawn with Eumolpid Timotheus, who accord- 
ing to Tacitus was brought by Soter to preside over the Mysteries at Eleusis 
in Alexandria and was then involved in the development of the cult of 
Sarapis. The suggestion that the technitai of Dionysus (known from both 
Alexandria and Ptolemais) formed a civic institution is well supported by 
evidence from outside Egypt; kata ta patria, however, in I.Prose 6.16 
(p. 94) on my reading simply refers to the use of ivy for crowns without 
any wider application. Generally the illustrations here enhance the argu- 
ment put forward; in contrast the Dionysus altar from Cos (p. 110) illus- 
trates a scene that is ultimately rejected in the text. 

Chapter 4 is devoted to Arsinoe II, both in her lifetime after her mar- 
riage to her brother Ptolemy II and especially after her death (in 270 BC; 
the traditional year is accepted but not the date) when, as Thea Philadel- 
phos together with her brother “king Ptolemy,” the queen continued to 
play an important role in the acceptability of the royal house to Greeks 
and Egyptians alike. Ptolemies needed their queens. There is careful dis- 
cussion here of the different stages by which the queen was introduced 


! E.H. Kantorowicz, The King's Two Bodies: A Study in Mediaeval Political Theology 
(Princeton 1957). 
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as one of a royal pair in various forms, in literature, coinage and cult. 
Caneva would have her already in Alexandria at the time of the Great 
Parade (279/278 BC). Whether mention of the double cornucopia (the 
dikeras) and of the forebears of the (plural) kings (pp. 173-175) is suffi- 
cient to support this early date for her marriage remains questionable. 
Overall, however, the author shows a sure hand as he covers the separate 
development of the cult of Sibling Gods and of the queen both in the 
official royal cult and within the Egyptian temples. The dedication of 
statues of the Theoi Adelphoi in an Egyptian temple recorded in the 
Pithom stele may, he suggests, be an innovation (p. 171), and the prob- 
lems involved in how best to understand Egyptian temple inscriptions are 
well analyzed. The evidence of the different formulae of royal oaths (with 
Appendices 1 and 2) is a welcome addition to the picture; the Fayyum 
villages of Philadelpheia and Theadelpheia, Caneva observes, memori- 
alized different aspects of Arsinoe's cult. The work of Quaegebeur was 
important in focusing attention on the cult of Arsinoe II in Egyptian tem- 
ples; Caneva now puts these results into a fuller historical context by 
comparing and contrasting the Greek cults of this goddess and her consort 
in both Egypt and the Ptolemaic empire. After the death of Arsinoe II a 
personal kanephoros was introduced to the official royal cult and appears 
in both Greek and demotic sources, most probably from 269/268 BC (if 
P.Bryce dem. belongs here). Demotic texts that record the kanephoros 
without the Theoi Adelphoi in the period up to 265/264 are not, it should 
be noted, official contracts of the type that required an official dating pro- 
tocol. The specific mention of Arsinoe II's kanephoros is probably more 
significant than is the absence of the Theoi Adelphoi in non-contractual 
texts. 

The importance to the continuation of dynastic rule within the one 
endogamous family of Ptolemy II and his queen is further discussed in 
chapter 5. Trans-generational continuity is to be found in the reign of 
Ptolemy III and Queen Berenice II (presented as his sister though in fact 
the daughter of Magas), who were added together to the Alexandrian cult 
as Theoi Euergetai. The Alexandrian priestly decree of 3 December 243 
shows the dynastic festivals of the Ptolemaia and Theadelpheia now rear- 
ranged and celebrated together. And under Ptolemy IV royal cult became 
fully dynastic. The Theoi Soteres were added to the official Alexandrian 
cult, a Ptolemaic cult center (the Soma) was established in the city based 
on Alexander's mausoleum and the tombs of the Ptolemies and at the same 
time a separate dynastic cult was introduced to the southern city of Ptole- 
mais. In this respect Ptolemy IV and his queen marked the culmination of 
dynastic development. 
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In the epilogue the subject changes and, in a chapter that is even more 
stand-alone than those earlier, Caneva discusses the afterlife of Alexander 
in the Roman period and later. In Alexandria, the hero of the Alexander 
Romance, linked closely to Sarapis, the patron god of the city he founded, 
supplanted memories of Ptolemaic rule which earlier he had served to 
legitimate. 

Overall the study follows many avenues, treating different sections of 
the new society of Ptolemaic Egypt with its traditional priestly elites and 
different groups of incoming Greeks. Following Alexander, the ruling 
family established itself on the ideological front in many varied and com- 
plex ways in which different aspects of the same deities, both human and 
divine, came to represent and endorse the new Greek pharaohs and their 
dynasty. One of the greatest strengths of this series of studies is the breadth 
of the material incorporated in the argument. Greek inscriptions from the 
Ptolemaic empire join hieroglyphic records from Egypt, alongside Greek 
and demotic papyri, literary texts, and monuments to provide depth and 
credibility to the story Caneva tells. The reader will learn from and be 
stimulated by this monograph. 


Girton College, Cambridge Dorothy J. Thompson 


Sandra Coussement, "Because I am Greek": Polyonymy as an Expres- 
sion of Ethnicity in Ptolemaic Egypt. Studia Hellenistica 55. Leuven: 
Peeters, 2016. xx + 429 pages. ISBN 978-90-429-3272-2. 


Naming practices in Hellenistic Egypt have attracted much attention 
among papyrologists, but no systematic study was available to them or to 
ancient historians more broadly until the publication of the present mono- 
graph, the revised version of a 2012 PhD dissertation. Coussement's thor- 
ough study, looking at both Greek and Egyptian material, builds on the 
long onomastic tradition of the Leuven school of papyrology (24-25) and 
on Clarysse's seminal article,! which demonstrated that when double 
names could be detected, the intersection of the Greek and Egyptian 
spheres was visible at the individual level (134). Therefore, Coussement's 
aim is "to study social interactions between the two main ethnic players 
in Ptolemaic society: Greeks and Egyptians" by using bilingual polyo- 
nymy (i.e. use of two or more names — in fact mostly double names) as a 
framework (1). Thanks to the online Trismegistos database, gathering more 
than 375,000 attestations of personal names in various languages down to 
CE 500, Coussement identified 393 bearers of personal names in various 
languages in Ptolemaic Egypt, mentioned a total of 2,209 times, yet only 
509 times with their two names recorded together (38). This represents 
about 0.596 of named individuals (19), while in the Roman period this 
figure reached 6% under the Severans, a phenomenon analyzed by Y. Broux 
in the recent companion study Double Names and Elite Strategy in Roman 
Egypt (Leuven 2015). 

Chapter 1 serves as an introduction to the central concepts of identity, 
ethnicity and polyonymy. Rejecting the essentialist view and favoring a 
constructivist approach, Coussement draws on Hall's? generally accepted 
definition of ethnicity as being (8): 


The (self-)ascription of belonging to an ethnic group, whereby the ethnic 
group can be distinguished from other groups through a putative subscrip- 
tion to a myth of common descent and kinship, a specific territory or a sense 
of shared history. The boundaries of an ethnic group are not static but for- 
med by a dynamic process that structures, and is structured by, ethnic groups 
in social interaction. 


1 W. Clarysse, “Greeks and Egyptians in the Ptolemaic Army and Administration,” 
Aegyptus 65 (1985) 57-66. 
? J.A. Hall, Ethnic Identity in Greek Antiquity (Cambridge 1997) 9. 
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She proposes to distinguish between “ideological ethnicity," constructed 
and promoted by ethnic groups, and "practiced ethnicity," the latter 
reflecting “individual choice.” She also stresses that language, onomastics, 
or cultural borrowings can also be selected as indicia of ethnic belonging 
depending on the circumstances (7, 9). A historical survey of the construc- 
tion of Greek and Egyptian ethnic identities down to the Hellenistic period 
shows that in both cases language played a central role. For some individ- 
uals, depending on their experience of ethnicity in daily life, assimilation 
was possible through the construction of (fictive) kinship and the adoption 
of some cultural values, and sometimes this happened for groups too (17- 
18). Coussement argues that one individual could hold several ethnic iden- 
tities, which were negotiated, even more so when Greek ethnicity could be 
employed as a social marker, and that bilingual double-names, borne by 
46% of double-named people, were the fruits of these negotiations. 

The study is then divided between a systematic and critical description 
of the material in chapters 2, 3, and 4 and an analytical portion in chapters 
5 and 6, ending with a brief conclusion. The prosopographic catalogue of 
polyonymous individuals is given in appendix, but since there is no index 
(as often in the Studia Hellenistica series) it is unfortunate that the cata- 
logue does not provide the page numbers of the best documented cases. 
Chapters 2, 3, and 4 delineate the distributions over time and space of 
double names, their linguistic origin and meaning, and the identity and 
social background of their holders. The chapters are supported by sub- 
stantial charts and tables. Because these systematic findings will have a 
significant impact on how further researchers will approach Ptolemaic 
society they are summarized in detail below. 

In chapter 2, Coussement reminds us that double names are not a phe- 
nomenon limited to Hellenistic Egypt but occurred earlier and outside 
Egypt — a point already evoked at the end of chapter 1. They are espe- 
cially well attested earlier in Egypt and in Babylonia but not in the Greek 
world, where it started being recorded in the Hellenistic period. Lambertz 
and Calderini's hypothesis of an Egyptian influence is confirmed by the 
exact Greek translations of the Egyptian demotic formulas used to connect 
double names, all examined in the second part of the chapter (50-72). 
The use of double names is equally spread throughout Egypt but relative 
figures show that their popularity decreased in the fourth century BCE 


3 M. Lambertz, “Zur Ausbreitung des Supernomen oder Signum im römischen Reiche. II,” 
Glotta 4 (1913) 99-170; R. Calderini, “Recerche sul doppio nome personale nell’ Egitto 
greco-romano,” Aegyptus 21 (1941) 221-260 and 22 (1941) 3-45. 
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and increased again from the second century onwards. Excellent graphics 
are provided, as well as explanations for the distortions caused by the 
dataset, mainly when many texts come from a single archive held by 
a double-named individual (the reference on p. 39 to Fig. 8 should be 
to Fig. 3). Double names are found in 590 documents, of which 225 are 
papyri and the rest coffins or sarcophagi, ostraca, inscriptions, and graffiti. 
The names are mostly used in bilingual texts (usually contracts between 
private individuals), in documents written by or to officials and in funer- 
ary texts but never in the tax-lists of P.Count (44-46). For Coussement, 
the main reason for their use in administrative texts is the state's attempt 
to control the legal identity of people, though it remained optional for 
someone not to give all his/her names, while in religious texts precise 
identification and status claims mattered. 

Chapter 3 demonstrates unequivocally how, among individuals with 
double names, the combination of a Greek name with an Egyptian name 
became the most popular choice, from about 10% in the fourth century to 
50% in the second and first century BCE, while Egyptian-Egyptian double 
names followed the reverse pattern, from 85% to c. 20-3096 (82-83). Com- 
pound names with one Semitic name remained very low (2%) and Greek- 
Greek double names slightly increased to c. 1046 in the first century BCE, 
while the latter became the most common category of double names in 
the Roman period. The geographic distribution is at first surprising, with 
slightly more individuals with double bilingual names in Lower Egypt than 
in Upper Egypt. Coussement is right to point out that such a statistic is 
highly sensitive to the type of documents preserved in one region, in this 
case Egyptian religious documents from Lower Egypt. However, she is not 
surprised that the Faiyum had the highest percentage of double bilingual 
names in view of the large number of individuals who had received the 
fiscal status of Hellenes in third-century tax lists (c. 3096). Among the 
different types of names (theophoric, basileophoric, magical, historical/ 
mythical, or profane), theophoric names are the most common among 
Egyptian-Egyptian names (59.4 %) and Greek-Egyptian pairs (50 96), the 
two names being semantically connected in about one third of the cases, 
e.g. Horos and its interpretatio graeca Apollo (87-89). Pairing sometimes 
occurred through phonetic resemblance (Theon-Teos) or involves an 
abbreviated form of the full name. 

Chapter 4 examines the identity and social background of the 393 poly- 
onymous individuals, reminding us that a double name could be given or 
taken at any age. At first more women seem to bear double names but 
once distortions are removed, they are half as likely than men to bear one. 
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One third of the polyonymous individuals (135 out of 393) also hold 
at least one function or title in at least one of three areas: the Egyptian 
temples in the case of (mainly) double Egyptian names, and the admin- 
istration and the army in the case of Greek-Egyptian pairs (Table 19). A 
large number, 71 cases, also have an ethnic that in many cases corresponds 
to a status rather than to a real ethnic origin, more than half of them being 
Persai or Persai tes epigones (105). Coussement also provides statistics 
for individuals called after their parents or grandparents, which was one of 
the main motivations for naming people, as could be a special connection 
with a (local) god and a political inspiration in the case of names belonging 
to the Ptolemaic dynasty. She concludes that bearers of bilingual double 
names aimed to convey their membership in both communities, either for 
professional reasons or because of real attachments to both “ways of life." 

In the last two chapters Coussement turns to the sociological implica- 
tions of the bilingual double names to assess how it “articulates the bear- 
er's membership in the Egyptian as well as the Greek community” (115). 
However, the first section of chapter 5 ("Greeks and Egyptians confronted") 
reads more like a general historical survey of Greek and Egyptian encoun- 
ters starting with the Mycenaean period and Late period Egypt down to the 
Ptolemies and distracts the reader from the main line of argumentation. It 
could have been shortened and inserted in chapter 1. The second section 
offers a synthesis of the diverging views on fusion and separateness of 
Greeks and Egyptians in modern Hellenistic historiography (131-137) 
from Droysen's emphasis on fusion to the post-WWII shift to the segre- 
gation model developed by Préaux, Bingen, Peremans, Modrzejewski, 
and Lewis. Clarysse, in his article on bilingual polyonymous individuals 
mentioned above, still perceived the Egyptian and Greek sides of their 
lives as separated. Coussement nicely “summarizes” the deadlock: "this 
dichotomy between the fluidity of individual experience of ethnicity and 
the rigidity of the organizational level, puzzled many students of ethnic- 
ity in Ptolemaic society" (135). She proposes a multi-layered approach to 
ethnicity, in which someone's ethnic identity can differ from one context 
to another, drawing on Thompson and Legras' work (136).* Yet, she con- 
siders that at times these scholars slip into the mistake of ascribing an 
essentialist value to ethnicity and she advocates distinguishing, “between 
a person's (or a group's) ethnic origin and ethnic identity as a whole, of 


* D.J. Thompson, “Hellenistic Hellenes: the Case of Ptolemaic Egypt,” in I. Malkin 
(ed.), Ancient Perceptions of Greek Ethnicity (Cambridge, Mass. 2001) 301-322; B. Legras, 
L'Egypte grecque et romaine (Paris 2004) 60. 
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which origin is only a part" (137). The point is important but it seems 
unnecessary to add to the terminological toolkit the concept of "ethnic 
origin" rather than simply speaking of origin. 

In chapter 6, Coussement assumes that both the paradigms of fusion and 
separateness between ethnic groups are valid and advocates for “the power 
of ethnicity to create and to cross borders, as a frame in which all other 
contradictions are encapsulated" (140), meaning, it seems, that oppositions 
such as "ideological versus practiced, official versus private, legal versus 
social, shared versus individual ... do not completely overlap, nor can they 
be totally detached" (139). The first part of the chapter, on "creating bor- 
ders" (140-159) starts with the six best-known papyrological examples of 
ethnic tensions, mostly Greek petitions. One is a third century letter to 
Zenon by a non-Greek that Zenon's men did not pay him “because he is 
a barbarian” and he did not know “how to act as a Hellene" (ἑλληνίζειν, 
P.Col.Zen. 2.66) (141). In the second century, Ptolemaios the recluse in 
the Sarapeum in Saqqara petitions the king several times, explaining that 
he and his Egyptian-named associate were beaten “because of me being 
Greek" (ἕνεκα [τοῦ] Ἕλληνά µε [εἶν]αι, UPZ 1.15) or “because I am 
Greek” (παρὰ τὸ Ἕλληνά µε [εἶν]αι). For Coussement, this proves that 
for at least some individuals ethnic tensions were an issue and thus that 
the economic reasons often suggested by scholars for individual cases of 
ethnic tensions or in the case of revolts do not offer a sufficient explana- 
tion. Yet one can reply that the number of such cases is limited and that 
Ptolemaios’ argumentation did not work, since he had to petition so many 
times. Turning to the categories found in tax lists such as Hellene or 
Persian and to the ethnics (e.g. Athenian, Cyrenean) required as identifiers 
in some contracts, Coussement claims that “the government takes control 
in (part of) its subjects’ ethnic identity and uses it for identification, yet it 
does not determine someone’s ethnic origin” (152). Since some ethnics 
evolved from origin to occupation and status marker (so-called *pseudo- 
ethnic," e.g. Persian of the epigone), Hellenic identity could be acquired 
through service in the Ptolemaic administration and army (154). Similarly, 
Greek names in tax lists — where no double names are found — go with 
Greek status. Therefore, Coussement argues that the Ptolemies had “an 
ethnic policy, but one that brought other criteria into play as well" (145). 

The second part of chapter 6, by far the longest, on "crossing borders” 
(159-207), addresses the central question of this study, i.e., to what extent 
bearing one Greek and one Egyptian name can be interpreted as an expres- 
sion of ethnicity. Coussement examines different milieux within society, 
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i.e. the court, the administration, the army, women, and Egyptian religion, 
and examines whether they were felt as rather Greek or Egyptian "ethnic 
space." For almost every official function, she assesses whether Greek or 
Egyptian names were most common, e.g., 7196 of the village scribes had 
Egyptian names, thus this function was felt to be an Egyptian ethnic space, 
while almost all dioiketai had Greek names making this function a Greek 
ethnic space. Then she focuses on "identity switching" individuals such 
as the well-known example of the second-century family of Ptolemaios 
alias Pamenches from Edfu, with high military and Egyptian priestly titles, 
recorded on Egyptian and Greek funerary steles (165-168). At a lower 
level, the policeman Nekhtsaphthis son of Petosiris took on the name 
Maron son of Dionysios and the ethnic label Macedonian when he was 
promoted to cavalry settler (155). When we have multilingual and diverse 
documentation, connections between individuals with different names 
can be made, e.g. in the case of the Egyptian-named dioiketes Harchypsis 
son of Teos alias Apollonios son of Theon (174). In the Egyptian funer- 
ary milieu, even some embalmers (choachytai) sometimes took on Greek 
names and the ethnics Persian and Macedonian (200-209). Thus some 
fusion occurred between Greek and Egyptian ethnic spaces thanks to 
individuals. For Coussement such individuals taking a Greek name and 
patronymic in addition to their Egyptian name when crossing ethnic bor- 
ders did so to create a Greek identity for themselves and to suggest Greek 
descent (159). Therefore, a Greek ethnic identity still implied, ideologi- 
cally, a non-Egyptian origin. 

A few grey areas remain with these conclusions, yet these points are not 
direct criticisms but serve to engage with the debate regarding ethnicity and 
identity. First, most of the time we do not have enough sources to assess an 
individual's attachment to one culture or the other, as Coussement reminds 
us several times, yet we know that some of these bilingual polyonymous 
individuals were the offspring of mixed marriages (e.g., Dryton's daugh- 
ters) and genuinely had a double (private/self-ascribed) ethnic identity, 
both Greek and Egyptian. Second, we cannot be certain that taking a 
Greek name and patronymic meant the firm intention to create for oneself 
a Greek origin. Individuals taking a Greek name while serving in a sphere 
felt to be Greek could as well betray an acceptation of social conven- 
tions, i.e. by fitting the mold. Rowlandson, in an article that was probably 
published too late to be included, warns us against the presumption that 
taking a Greek name and patronymic, as in the case of Maron, reflected 
any simple rejection of an Egyptian ethnic identity and the assimilation to 
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a Hellenic one.? In fact, when considering the case of the second-century 
Palestinian region, Coussement herself mentions Williams" conclusions 
that some members of the Judean elite took new alternative Greek names 
to operate in a bilingual environment (30). Third, Coussement only hints 
at the fact that some indicia of ethnicity seem to have lost this quality 
over time and became status markers, such as the bilingual double names 
of nome strategoi found on the so-called “striding draped statues” and 
indeed the statues themselves (169, 212). It may be useful to confront 
this with her larger claim that using Greek names meant creating a non- 
Egyptian identity or to address more directly how the ethnic policy of the 
Ptolemies mentioned in chapter 6 may have changed over time. Similarly, 
while Coussement recognizes that ethnics could evolve from ethnic 
markers to status markers (e.g. Persai), she does not seem to conclude 
that most of such markers tell us more about official categories than about 
self-ascribed identities and that the double names of such individuals 
could be analyzed accordingly. 

Coussement's book is an essential contribution to the study of ethnic 
interaction in Ptolemaic Egypt and more broadly to onomastics in the 
ancient world. She provides useful historiographic syntheses to students of 
papyrology and ancient history on the complicated relationship between 
Greeks and Egyptians, proposes to contrast ideological and practical ethnic 
identities, and identifies quantitatively and qualitatively naming patterns. 
In her conclusion, she stresses that generalizations are necessary but prob- 
lematic, and that in some cases bilingual polyonymy was opportunistic, 
while in others it truly expressed the individual double ethnic identity. 
Above all, the study demonstrates that bilingual polyonymous individuals 
were mostly found within the middle sector of the administration, army, 
and temple, which was the link between state and society, and that they 
often displayed multi-ethnic identities. To what extent these multiple iden- 
tities remain largely separated, as Coussement suggests, or rather marked 
an appurtenance to a privileged social group as in the case of the striding 
draped male figure, will certainly continue to be a topic of discussion, 
awaiting for more Greco-Egyptian bilingual scholars. 


University of Southern California Christelle Fischer-Bovet 


5 J. Rowlandson, “Dissing the Egyptians: Legal, Ethnic, and Cultural Identities in 
Roman Egypt," in A. Gardner, E. Herring, and K. Lomas (eds.), Creating Ethnicities and 
Identities in the Roman World (London 2013) 213-248 at 219. 


Jean-Yves Strasser, La “bonne nouvelle." La nouvelle de l'avénement 
d'un empereur et de la mort de son prédécesseur en Égypte. Papyrologica 
Bruxellensia 37. Brussels: Association Égyptologique Reine Élisabeth, 
2017. xiii + 108 pages. ISBN 978-2-9600834-3-9. 


In this brief book (50 pp., not counting the appendices), the author 
discusses the papyrological evidence (including the epigraphical evidence 
from Egypt) for the transition from one emperor to another and from 
Caesar to Augustus. Included as a bonus is the transition to the status of 
Caesar. The focus is very much on the chronology and on when scribes 
in Egypt became aware of the change. There is some discussion of how 
the news of a transition from one emperor to another was disseminated 
(pp. 9-25), and the evidence for the public celebrations of a new emperor 
is included (e.g. P.Giss. 3 on Hadrian's accession on pp. 18-19) but not 
presented at length. Unfortunately, the coverage does not go beyond the 
transition to Severus Alexander, and this could have been made clear in 
the title.! The book is a useful update of received papyrologial wisdom 
and a full complement to the relevant sections in the new, sixth edition 
of the Kaisertabelle.? I find little to quibble with the data, just with how 
they are presented. 

As is well known, emperors were still used in dating formulae in Egyp- 
tian documents some time after their death, and it took a while before new 
emperors appear in such formulae. The two tables on pp. 6-8 summarize 
the more abundant evidence presented in the appendices. Table 1 gives 
the known date of death of emperors from Tiberius to Elagabalus, their 
last attestation in an Egyptian document, and the time difference between 
the two. The author claims to have expanded greatly upon his most recent 
predecessor? by including evidence for more emperors and by includ- 
ing more precise evidence. Otho disappears the fastest from our current 


! For what happened after Severus Alexander, see D.W. Rathbone, “The Date of Recog- 
nition in Egypt of the Emperors from Caracalla to Diocletian," ZPE 62 (1986) 101-131, 
and, e.g., J.-Y. Strasser, “La chronologie de la crise de 238,” RÉA 118 (2016) 125-173, 
and K.A. Worp, “The Earliest Papyrological Attestation of the Emperor Decius," BASP 54 
(2017) 257-260. 

? D. Kienast, Rómische Kaisertabelle, 7th ed. rev. W. Eck and M. Heil (Darmstadt 2017). 
On p. 101 it gives June 23 (not 24, as in Strasser, p. 6) as the date of the death of Vespasian. 
On p. 128 it gives March 7 (not 11, as in Strasser, p. 6, but see p. 66 for March 7) as the date 
of the death of Antoninus Pius. There are other minor discrepancies. 

3 R.P. Duncan-Jones, Structure and Scale in the Roman Economy (Cambridge 1990) 
7-17. 
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evidence, last mentioned only 12 days after his death; Lucius Verus lin- 
gers the longest, but this may be a quirk in the evidence (the late attestations 
are all in Demotic graffiti from Philae, including one from 171/172; Lucius 
Verus died in early 169). Table 2 gives the known date of the dies imperii 
of emperors from Caligula to Severus Alexander, their first attestation in 
an Egyptian document, and, again, the time difference between the two. 
Hadrian appears the fastest in our current evidence, first mentioned 14 days 
after his dies imperii, because, as the author suggests (p. 34), the even faster 
appearance of Septimius Severus in a Roman will (BGU 1.326) seems 
due to retrojection; Elagabalus tarries the longest, as he is first mentioned 
106 days after his dies imperii. Our current evidence suggests that in a small 
majority of cases there was a clean break from one emperor to another, 
and in a minority of cases there was an overlap in the transition from one 
emperor to another, when dead emperors appear in documents after the first 
attestation of their successors. Of course, evidence for such an overlap can 
only increase with the publication of more documents. 

The appendices give more evidence, but the two earlier tables include 
the essential last/first attestations. Unfortunately, the way the material is 
presented is not always user-friendly. I would have liked all year numer- 
als to have been included, not just those where the emperor remains 
anonymous. On the other hand, the inclusion, on p. 70, of anonymous 
attestations of the crucial year 20 is not useful, because the unmen- 
tioned emperor(s) could go either way. The same goes for the inclusion 
of anonymous attestations of year 19 and another year 20 (on pp. 75 and 
76). The attestation of Commodus on June 2, 193, should also have been 
listed on p. 70, not just p. 71. On p. 87 it is not stated that the year for 
Diadumenianus is 218. 

The bibliography (pp. 91-96) is arranged by topic, and within each topic 
the titles are listed in chronological order. This gives readers a good idea 
of how certain topics developed in scholarship over time, but it makes 
it almost impossible to find anything. Fortunately, the footnotes provide 
full bibliographical information or use one of the abbreviations listed on 
pp. xi-xii. The index of sources (pp. 97-101) lists all documents mentioned 
in the text and discussed in the appendices. References to where the author 
proposes new readings are in bold. Only a handful such proposals are high- 
lighted, but readers should beware that the book contains many detailed 
discussions of reading and interpretation. (On O.Berl. 45 see now F. Reiter 
in P.Vleeming, pp. 67-68.) The general indices (pp. 102-104) list emperors 
and their family, others (mostly prefects), Greek terms, and general terms 
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including Latin. The maps at the end, of Egypt and the Fayyum, are of 
not much use. There are no waterways indicated on the map of the Fayyum, 
and the Bahr Yussuf is missing on the first map. 

All in all a useful volume to which papyrologists will turn again and 
again. 


University of Cincinnati Peter van Minnen 


Frangois Lerouxel, Le marché du crédit dans le monde romain (Égypte 
et Campanie). Bibliothéque des Ecoles francaises d’Athénes et de Rome 
374. Rome: École française de Rome, 2016. 397 pages. ISBN 978-2- 
7283-1183-5. 


Credit is a crucial and much debated aspect of the ancient economy. 
In the Roman world, one area of significant debate concerns to what 
extent and in what ways the use of credit contributed to economic growth. 
William Harris ascribes a significant role to credit in the Roman economy.! 
He argues that the Romans developed quite sophisticated methods to trans- 
fer money over long distances, and that assigning obligations essentially 
provided a form of money that complemented coinage. Similarly, Peter 
Temin compares the credit institutions of the Roman Empire favorably 
with those of early-modern Europe.” 

In his important new book, François Lerouxel (hereafter L.) investi- 
gates the credit market in the Roman world by focusing on the rich docu- 
mentation offered by papyri from Egypt, which he compares with the much- 
studied wax tablets from Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Puteoli. His approach 
complements what we can learn from the credit market on the basis of 
legal, epigraphic, and literary sources, because it allows us to trace in 
considerable detail the mechanics of the credit market, including the rela- 
tionships between creditors and borrowers, the types of sums borrowed, 
the terms for repayment, the roles that guarantees played in loans, and, at 
least in the case of Egypt, changes over time. L.’s study offers a rich new 
perspective on credit in the Roman Empire and suggests new interpreta- 
tions of the most important institutions surrounding credit, including the 
role of private banks and the maintenance of public archives. The picture 
that L. draws of credit is one very different from that of Harris and Temin. 
Credit was certainly important to the Roman economy, but largely organ- 
ized by individuals rather than banks or other credit institutions. 

For Egypt, L. makes the vast documentation manageable by examining 
some 432 contracts for loans from five locations, the Arsinoite villages of 
Soknopaiou Nesos and Tebtynis, as well as the nome metropoleis Arsinoe 
Euergetis, Oxyrhynchus, and Hermopolis. He organizes his investigation 
of the Egyptian material in three distinct periods. The first period (chap- 
ter 1, pp. 43-92) extends from the beginning of Roman rule until the year 
69 CE. L.’s primary data for this period consist of 72 surviving loan 


W.V. Harris, “A Revisionist View of Roman Money,” JRS 96 (2006) 1-24. 
P. Temin, The Roman Market Economy (Princeton 2013) 157-189. 
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contracts; in addition, the village archive, or grapheion, at Tebtynis 
preserves the summaries of numerous contracts from the decade of the 
forties CE. This period is characterized by loans in modest amounts — the 
average size of the loans in the 72 documents that L. examines for this 
period was 237 drachmas, with the median being 106 drachmas. Such loans 
were generally contracted at the village level, with a small number between 
creditors resident in the nome metropoleis and borrowers from the villages. 
Some loans were secured by a fiduciary sale, the ὠνὴ ἐν πίστει, a holdo- 
ver from Ptolemaic times. In such an arrangement the creditor “bought” 
the property pledged and agreed to relinquish his claim on it when the loan 
was discharged; the most common form of security involved houses or 
shares of houses. In this early period, loans could also be secured against 
catoecic land in a form of hypothec arrangement called mesiteia; this was 
used in the largest loan recorded in this period, 13,200 dr., extended to a 
group of brothers and secured against 82 arouras of catoecic land divided 
among three villages (P.Mich. 5.236, 36 CE, pp. 67-68). The grapheion from 
Tebtynis records an additional five cases of mesiteia, in which the amounts 
of the loan and the sizes of the parcels involved were much more modest, 
with the largest of the latter being six arouras. Most loans carried no guar- 
antee other than the right of the creditor to proceed against the property of 
the debtor in the case of default. When women borrowed, their husbands 
often guaranteed the loans. 

The second period, from 72-170 CE (chapter 2, pp. 93-144), in L.’s view, 
is marked by a fundamental change that affected credit markets, the 
establishment of the “property registry,” or βιβλιοθήκη ἐγκτήσεων, and 
the period ends with the Antonine plague and the subsequent disruption 
of prices. The property registry, maintained at the nome level, preserved 
information about the ownership of property and liens against it, includ- 
ing by the state, private creditors, and family members of property own- 
ers, who in some cases under Egyptian law exercised rights over property 
owned by husbands or fathers. Property owners were required to register 
their property with its liens, although the imperial administration expe- 
rienced difficulties in keeping this information up to date. The registry is 
first documented in 72 CE, and it developed from efforts on the part of 
the Roman administration to resolve conflicts between the state, which 
exercised liens over the property of liturgists, and private individuals who 
might transact business with liturgists in debt to the imperial administra- 
tion. In his famous edict of 69, the prefect Tiberius Julius Alexander refers 
to private individuals who lost their money when they purchased property 
over which the state exercised a lien. The creation of the property registry 
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was a factor in both the increasing value of loans and the greater use of 
land as security. Thus among the 218 loan contracts for this period, the 
average amount of a loan is 750 dr. and the median 360 dr., with 9096 over 
100 dr.; some 26% of loans are for amounts over 800 dr. The increased 
information available about the status of land made it easier for borrowers 
to use land as collateral. There are 46 contracts in which land was pledged, 
either as a hypothec, or the similar hypallagma (in which the borrower 
undertook not to sell or otherwise pledge the property in question). A 
second factor affecting credit in this period is the greater concentration of 
wealth in the hands of city residents, part of the process of the “munici- 
palization" of Egypt that eventually led to the transformation of nome 
metropoleis into autonomous cities comparable to those in the rest of the 
eastern part of the Roman Empire. The emergence of the property registry 
would also have served the interests of this class, as both borrowers and 
lenders. 

L.’s third period (chapter 6, pp. 293-337) is 190-275 CE. After the 
Antonine plague, prices in Egypt leveled off at a higher level in Egypt 
around the year 190, and remained stable until about 275, when the infla- 
tion of the late third century began. In this period, the property registry 
continued to function, but the most important transactions were registered 
in the archives maintained centrally in Alexandria, under the supervision 
of the archidikastes. In this period, property owners would tend to register 
changes in the status of the property long after a transaction, presumably 
to secure an advantageous legal situation before asserting their rights, 
such as those of a creditor proceeding against the property of a defaulting 
debtor. This was a process that required a number of steps, including secur- 
ing the approval of the archidikastes in Alexandria as well as the strategos 
of the nome where the pledged property was located. Finally, L. compares 
the Egyptian material with what can be learned about the credit market in 
Campania (chapter 4, pp. 193-244). L. examines the archive of the Sulpicii, 
a group of moneylenders active at Puteoli in the Julio-Claudian period, 
and loans involving property owners at Herculaneum. L. also compares the 
guarantees for loans in Campania with the very different system in Egypt 
(chapter 5, pp. 245-291). 

To turn now to a major issue that L.'s survey allows us to address, the 
role of banks, L.'s analysis suggests that they had a significant function 
in the Roman economy, but not primarily as lending institutions. Private 
banks in Egypt were frequently involved in credit transactions, particu- 
larly in the second period (72-170 CE), not as the institution that provided 
credit, but rather in the more restricted role of transferring funds from the 
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creditor to the borrower. To judge by a number of examples in which city 
residents lent funds to villagers through banks, L. seems right to infer that 
banks facilitated credit by linking creditors with borrowers, and so made 
possible a more impersonal credit market in which people with funds to 
spare could be linked up with borrowers, particularly those from the vil- 
lages. 

L. also ascribes a significant role to banks in the credit market of 
Puteoli, but one much different from what is commonly argued. In L.'s 
view, the Sulpicii were not bankers as often believed in the scholarship, 
but rather a group of specialized and professional lenders, faeneratores. 
Thus the funds that they lent out to merchants operating at Puteoli did 
not come from long-term deposits, but rather from other resources, 
including short-term loans that they received and then lent out to mer- 
chants. For example, an imperial slave lent one of the Sulpicii, the freed- 
man Cinnamus HS 94,000 (TPSulp. 69); another fragmentary document 
refers to a loan of HS 125,000 by another imperial slave, but the identity 
of the borrower is not preserved (TPSulp. 49, p. 221). The Sulpicii, in L.’s 
view, would take loans such as these and lend funds out to merchants, 
presumably at somewhat higher interest rates than what they owed their 
own creditors. To secure credit, the merchants would pledge property that 
they were involved in buying and selling, such as grain or slaves. The loans 
to merchants were generally short-term, for a period of months, and seem 
to have been contracted to meet immediate obligations connected with 
business deals. In a broader perspective, then, the Suplicii and presumably 
similar lenders at Puteoli served as intermediaries between people with 
cash to spare and merchants in need of credit. If this type of lending money 
to intermediaries was common in the Roman economy, it suggests some 
interesting possibilities about the involvement of upper-class Romans in 
the credit market. For example, tutors administering the property of pupils 
were required to lend out at interest funds that could not be used to pur- 
chase land. This duty placed a substantial burden on tutors, who had to find 
borrowers and enforce the loans, but also bore some risk for the loans (if 
they picked unsuitable borrowers). The type of arrangement in which the 
Sulpicii apparently participated could greatly have reduced the administra- 
tive burden for tutors and others lending money, while also shielding them 
from some risk. Professional faeneratores would have the contacts in the 
market to find borrowers, and they would absorb some of the risk for their 
own creditors, but not all, since they themselves could default. 

The main role that L. sees banks as performing at Puteoli is to provide 
short-term credit for auctions, the role that the coactor argentarius Iucundus 
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played at Pompeii. Such auctions could occur when borrowers defaulted 
and their property was seized by their creditors, but they also must have 
occurred for a variety of other reasons. Auctions would be held on the 
nundinae, thus on a regular schedule, and would be publicized in advance. 
Professional money-lenders like the Sulpicii, to be sure, were not the only 
providers of credit. At Herculaneum, we see a different picture, at least 
through the transactions of a wealthy landowner L. Cominius Primus, who 
borrowed funds from two members of the senatorial aristocracy, HS 60,000 
from Ulpia Plotina (the paternal aunt of the emperor Trajan), and a fur- 
ther HS 10,000 from Cn. Sestius Saturninus (consul in 41 CE, p. 241). As 
L. points out, it is unlikely that Primus had any direct contact with the 
property owners involved, so that the loans in all likelihood came from the 
people managing their property around Herculaneum. Similarly, in third- 
century Egypt, we see administrators of large-scale property owners making 
loans. The best example is Claudia Isidora, a member of the Alexandrian 
elite with considerable holdings in land in the Egyptian countryside. In one 
document (P.Oxy. 70.4772, 213/214 CE), a manager (cheiristes) of her prop- 
erty loaned 3,000 dr. to a resident of Oxyrhynchus (pp. 332-333). Claudia 
Isidora's cheiristes formed part of a team within an apparently hierarchical 
structure managing her property. Both in first-century Campania and third- 
century Egypt, as well as in other areas of the Empire, it seems likely that 
local managers were empowered to take the revenues from the properties 
they were managing and lend some of this money out to increase profits. 
This type of behavior suggests the decentralized nature of the management 
of an upper-class landowner's property, with local managers making deals 
over which the ultimate owner of the property exercised little control, car- 
ried over into the credit market. 

L.’s argument about the significance of the “property registry" and 
other archives for fostering credit is convincing, since ample documents 
show parties to a transaction relying on the information such archives 
provided. In his third period, we can see the importance of the archives of 
contracts maintained in Alexandria in several documents recording fore- 
closures against defaulting debtors who had pledged property. Foreclosures 
involved a lengthy process, as can be seen in a petition regarding one on 
property pledged to secure a loan of two talents of silver (PSI 13.1328, 
Oxyrhynchus, 201 CE). The petitioning creditor had already extended the 
terms of repayment beyond the year originally agreed upon, and eventu- 
ally he had to apply to the archidikastes in Alexandria to affirm his right 
to the property. The eventual foreclosure took place seven years after the 
original contracting of the loan. The point is that the archives carefully 
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maintained by the Roman administration in Egypt were crucial to the 
efforts of people in the province to secure their rights to property. At the 
same time, as L. discusses, prefects repeatedly issued edicts for reforms in 
the operations of the registry (pp. 175-176). Even if the original impulse 
to establish the registry stemmed from fiscal concerns, to avoid conflicts 
between fiscal and private claims against property, the administration in 
Egypt clearly understood that maintaining up-to-date records about prop- 
erty rights was crucial to the ability of people to enter into contracts. Thus 
the prefect Servius Sulpicius Similis in 109 issued an edict on the record- 
ing of rights of women and children to property of husbands or fathers 
under Egyptian law: these rights would not be known to many people, and 
they would be at a disadvantage when they tried to do business. 

The efforts of the Roman administration to maintain records of property 
rights say much about the rule of law in Roman Egypt — the Roman gov- 
ernment was not reactive but actively sought to facilitate economic activ- 
ity by providing potential economic actors information crucial to their 
interests. The registration system, as L. emphasizes, required considerable 
infrastructure and constant attention. Its development is connected with the 
liturgical systems that represented a basic building block for the develop- 
ing municipal system of Roman Egypt, as it did in the rest of the Empire. 
So we can see a spinoff effect of an administrative fiscal policy on the 
broader private economy. But if registering property was important to 
Egypt's economy, were there sufficient protections for creditors lending 
money against the security of land or other property in other parts of the 
Empire, including of course Campania, where no comparable property 
registries existed? This is a complex issue, and in the space allotted it will 
be enough to refer to the work of Hendrik Verhagen, who takes a generally 
positive view on the protections for creditors and the incentives to lend 
money in Roman law.? 

A final question concerns the interest rates and terms for repayment, 
and whether these offer any clues about the overarching question whether 
credit was extended for productive purposes. The vast majority of loans 
that L. examines from Egypt required twelve percent annual interest, which 
became the legal maximum in the Roman Empire. Some loans, particu- 
larly those involving larger sums of money, carried lower interest rates; 
thus interest rate in the loan for two talents in PSZ 13.1328 was ten percent. 
This would indicate, as L. suggests, that interest rates were generally not 


3 E.g. H.L.E. Verhagen, “The Evolution of Pignus in Classical Roman Law," Tijd- 
schrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis 81 (2013) 51-79. 
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adjusted in accordance with the creditworthiness of the borrower. Rather, 
the terms of repayment and the guarantees demanded would reflect the 
creditor's confidence about the buyer's ability to repay the loan (pp. 110- 
112). In addition, most loans were for short terms, generally one year 
or less. The loan in PSZ 13.1328 had a repayment term of one year. The 
shortness of the repayment periods would suggest that borrowers were 
generally not seeking funds for long-term investments in businesses, but 
rather to cover immediate cash shortages (pp. 30-35). At the same time, 
it seems clear that at Puteoli, even short-term loans were crucial for the 
ability of merchants to conduct their business. If the funding for long-term 
investments in improvements to farms or other productive purposes tended 
to come from people's savings rather than from credit, there are some 
areas in the economy in which credit was crucial. L. briefly mentions sales 
of crops in advance of the harvest, which often provided farmers needed 
funds to be produce a crop for sale on the market (p. 300). Such sales 
could be especially important in the production of expensive but high- 
value crops, such as wine, as analyzed by Éva Jakab.* 

In sum, L.'s book is a carefully researched and invaluable study of credit 
in the Roman world, a subject that is now the focus of a lively scholarly 
debate from many perspectives. L.'s presentation of a rich body of material 
opens new ways for discussing many issues surrounding credit, and he 
further shows the value of integrating Egyptian material into the broader 
discussion of the Roman economy. 


Tulane University Dennis P. Kehoe 


^ E. Jakab, Risikomanagement beim Weinkauf. Periculum und Praxis im Imperium 
Romanum (Munich 2009). 
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This volume contains important papers on a topic of growing interest. 
In recent years ancient historians, epigraphers, and papyrologists have 
turned their attention increasingly to legal issues, which can tell us a lot 
about ancient society. Law is no longer seen as the preserve of legal schol- 
ars.! We can study the praxis of ancient Roman law through a rich docu- 
mentary corpus, inscriptions and papyri, which are not always easy to 
access.? This volume will go a long way to make it easier for scholars of 
different backgrounds to draw on this corpus to make their understanding 
of the praxis of Roman law better, more particularly its jurisdiction. How 
did inhabitants of the Roman Empire (not just local elites) go about get- 
ting justice? How did Roman authorities (not always professional legal 
scholars) go about giving it to them? 

The papers derive from a series of conferences held at the Villa Vigoni 
in 2010-2012. They are magnificently edited by Rudolf Haensch with the 
assistance of several scholars, and prepared for the press by one of the 
series editors, Jakub Urbanik. The result is an appetizing selection of 
issues and approaches, which I will try to summarize for readers of this 
journal in what follows. The papers cover both the High Empire and Late 
Antiquity. 

The first article (“Les origines de la juridiction impériale: Imperator 
Caesar Augustus Iudex," pp. 5-39) by F. Hurlet (he has another one later 
on in the volume) is concerned with the early development of imperial 
jurisdiction, a topic now also covered by a recent monograph.? Hurlet 
points out that Augustus's long reign, and the fact that he resided for over 


! Most of the contributors to B.W. Frier (ed.), The Code of Justinian (Cambridge 2016) 
are not legal scholars in the traditional sense, but ancient historians and the like. 

? On p. xiv, n. 17, the editor mentions a second edition of FIRA 1 from 1964. The 
second edition is, however, from 1941. He does not mention the (rare) second edition of 
FIRA 3 from 1969. 

3 K. Tuori, The Emperor of Law: The Emergence of Roman Imperial Adjudication 
(Oxford 2016). 
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twenty years in Rome, contributed to consolidating a system that was 
transmitted and further developed by his immediate successors, so that 
the appeal to the emperor we find in the Acts of the Apostles was firmly 
in place by the reign of Claudius. Hurlet uses the apt term encadrement 
to describe the process by which the emperor's role “enveloped” the 
various jurisdictions throughout the empire. The process that produced 
this system was a combination of encroachment of existing jurisdictions 
by the emperor but also bricolage, trial and error, and both eventually led 
to a system that worked best (or the least badly) for all parties con- 
cerned. Hurlet does not draw on new evidence (/.Knidos 1.34 and Cassius 
Dio 56.24 stand out among the sources; the other literary sources are 
listed in the appendix, pp. 37-39). 

The next article (*L'empereur juge et son tribunal à la fin du Principat: 
un essai de synthése," pp. 41-61) by J.-P. Coriat surveys the “Augustan” 
(Julio-Claudian) system in its later development, especially under the 
Severans.^ The evidence is mainly taken from the Digest. 

In his second article (“Entre juridiction civique et juridiction impériale: 
la sphére de compétences du proconsul," pp. 63-88), F. Hurlet moves away 
from the emperor and looks at the jurisdiction of the proconsul, situated 
between municipal jurisdiction and that of the emperor. The focus is more 
on accessibility than on constraints: the proconsul's own jurisdiction was 
delegated to lower levels, closer to the people, and thresholds were in place 
(if a case represented a certain amount of money, it automatically had to 
go to him), but such roadblocks were not intended to scare anyone away, 
just to prevent the system from being flooded. The focus is also more on 
collaboration between the various levels of jurisdiction than on rivalry: as 
an intermediary the proconsul mediated between imperial and municipal 
interests. 

Particularly welcome is A. Jórdens's inroad into the judicial role of 
the prefect, a topic she left out in her earlier monograph.? In her long 
article (“Die Strafgerichtsbarkeit des praefectus Aegypti,” pp. 89-163), she 
focuses on the prefect’s primary role in criminal justice (as evidenced by 
SB 12.10929), with a few comments on his other judicial roles. She high- 
lights the report of proceedings in SB 16.12949, which is the most telling 
about the role of the prefect. Interestingly, she pays much attention to a 
neglected papyrus, with a list of cases, SB 20.14085 (pp. 153-161), which 


^ See now J.-P. Coriat, Les constitutions des Sévéres. Règne de Septime Sévère 1- 
(Roma 2014-). The first volume covers 193-197. 
5 A. Jórdens, Statthalterliche Verwaltung in der römischen Kaiserzeit (Stuttgart 2007). 
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she thinks are cases relayed from the Arsinoite nome to Alexandria, to be 
judged by one Cornelius, perhaps the iuridicus. Unfortunately, this papy- 
rus is not used by the editor in the next article (“Im Schatten Alexandrias: 
der iuridicus Aegypti et Alexandreae," pp. 165-182), which draws on the 
80-odd other testimonia for the role of the iuridicus (for contrast, he points 
out that for his boss the prefect we have over 1,200 testimonia). Unlike 
Jórdens he does not translate the testimonia he quotes. 

With the next article (“La giurisdizione nei municipia dell'occidente 
romano e il cap. 84 della Lex Irnitana," pp. 183-211) by F. Lamberti, we 
move to the municipia of the Roman West. She argues at length against 
J.G. Wolf on the monetary threshold in paragraph 84 of the Lex Irnitana. 
In the next article (“Prassi giuridico-amministrativa nella χώρα egiziana: 
fra lex Romana e diritto locale," pp. 213-239), S. Strassi surveys the 
testimonia for jurisdiction in the chora apart from the superstructure 
in Alexandria associated with the prefect. An appendix (pp. 237-239) 
lists the testimonia for ἔκδικοι (representing others in trial). In the next 
article (^How to Kill a Bishop: Organs of Christian Persecution in the 
Third Century," pp. 241-261), C.J. Fuhrmann discusses the government 
institutions used during the persecution of Christians, mainly bishops, 
under Decius and Valerian, with an in-depth analysis of the arrest of 
Cyprian of Carthage. 

With the next article (“Die Gerichtsbarkeit des praefectus Urbi über 
Senatoren unter Theoderich: verfahrensrechtliche Kontinuitat und poli- 
tischer Pragmatismus," pp. 265-298) by K. Wojciech, we move to Late 
Antiquity, more particularly the jurisdiction of the praefectus Urbi over 
senators in the time of Theoderic. There is ample discussion of Cass- 
iodorus' Variae (1.20, 27, 30-33, all related) and an interesting analysis 
of the special case of Boethius (pp. 289-296). 

In his second article, the editor (“Die Protokolle der Statthaltergerichte 
der spátantiken Provinzen Ägyptens,” pp. 299-324) provides a handy list 
(pp. 313-324) of the better preserved reports of proceedings from Late 
Antiquity, bilingual (with Latin *frames") since 298 (or even 297). He 
starts with P.Kramer 11 of 299. He speculates as to why the reports of 
proceedings peter out in the fifth century (alienation, Entfremdung, of the 
people from the state?). 

S. Scheuble-Reiter (“Zur Rechtsprechung des curator rei publicae / 
λογιστής in Oxyrhynchos," pp. 325-363) surveys the role of the /ogistes 
in Oxyrhynchus, whose jurisdiction is covered by P.Oxy. 54.3757-3759 
and other texts from 325. She provides tables of reports of proceedings 
before the λογιστής (pp. 353-354), of testimonia for the jurisdiction of 
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the defensor (contemporary with the /ogistes early on; pp. 362-363), and 
of testimonia for that of the strategos earlier (pp. 355-361). 

A special case, appeal to the jurisdiction of the bishop of Rome, is the 
topic of D. Moreau (“The Papal Appeal Court in the Sixth Century: The 
Example of the Roman Synod of 531," pp. 365-403). In 531 the disputed 
election of Stephanus of Larissa by the bishop of Constantinople, which 
had been tried before in Constantinople, was appealed to the bishop of 
Rome. An appendix addresses the “‘politico-religious” context (pp. 397- 
403). 

With the article by B. Kelly (“Petitions with Requests for Registration 
from Roman Egypt," pp. 407-456) we move to the exploration of “struc- 
tural” issues, here the technical handling of petitions that include requests 
for registration. This phenomenon, known already in the Ptolemaic period, 
peters out somewhat in the first half of the second century, but comes back 
with a vengeance from the 160s, when it was apparently expected that 
petitions would be handled promptly. This must be in response to govern- 
ment propaganda. There is a useful table of cases (pp. 450-456). 

B. Palme (“Eingaben an Militärs im spütantiken Ägypten,” pp. 457- 
482) surveys the petitions addressed to military men. Before Late Antiquity 
their jurisdiction only concerned the military itself, although they could be 
delegated by higher authority to deal with cases. With Diocletian the mere 
existence of the dux made a significant difference, because military men 
now forwarded cases no longer to the civil authorities (viz. the prefect), 
but to the dux. Palme draws on protocols (P.Oxy. 63.4381, SB 28.17147, 
and ChLA 47.1437) and petitions (as in the Abinneaus archive). 

R. Mascellari (“La descrizione di atti criminosi e violazioni nei papiri: 
ὕβρις, αἰκία, πληγαί, Bia,” pp. 483-521) gives us an idea of his 2012 
Florence dissertation on petitions from Roman Egypt. He narrows down 
the meaning and use of various terms in these petitions. Complaints about 
physical molestation often occur in combination, and we may assume 
that complaints about verbal molestation often did not make it to the 
petition. Mascellari focuses on the potentially problematic relation between 
the use of these terms in petitions and their earlier use in Greek law. The 
Alexandrian dikaiomata and other early Ptolemaic texts (not necessar- 
ily petitions)? serve as a kind of hinge between the earlier Greek and 
later Roman use. He also provides a discussion of complaints about 
physical molestation (mostly Bia) and material dispossession of some sort 
and highlights the jurisdiction of the prefect in cases of βία σὺν ὅπλοις 


é See also my correction to SPP 1, p. 1, text 1 in BASP 48 (2011) 227. 
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γενενημένη, as stated in the aforementioned SB 12.10929. The petition 
of Dionysia (P.Oxy. 2.237) receives some attention as well. Mascellari 
believes that Bia from the mid second century on can take on the mean- 
ing of vis in Roman law, through a kind of risemantizzazione of the term. 

C. Moatti (“Les erreurs de statut et l'idée de liberté dans l'espace 
judiciaire romain impérial jusqu'au ΠΠ’ siècle,” pp. 523-559) focuses on 
mistaken identity (free taken for slave or vice versa) and what it can tell 
us about the Roman idea of freedom. She draws on testimonia until the 
mid third century to suggest that freedom was felt as a possessio and that 
in case of doubt individuals should get the "benefit of the doubt" (favor 
libertatis, free until proven slave). From the late third century on freedom 
was felt more as an essential quality inherent in individuals. (Perhaps 
because of Hellenization in Late Antiquity?) 

A. Bürge (^ Typisches und Untypisches bei der Urteilsfindung," pp. 561- 
579) takes on a technical issue: did Roman judges make the reason for 
their decision explicit? Not much. He draws on papyri and inscriptions 
(especially SEG 29.127 from the Athenian agora) as well as literary (e.g. 
Pliny, Ep. 6.33) and legal texts. 

J.-J. Aubert (*La validité des actes des déchus (Codex Theodo- 
sianus XV 14)," focuses on the invalidation in Roman law of (some) acts 
of (some) usurpers, barbarians, and other déchus. This article is somewhat 
of a ragbag. 

L. Bablitz (“Iconographic Continuity in the Scenes of Jesus’ Trial before 
Pilate," pp. 597-617) moves from text to iconography, more specifically 
that of the trial of Jesus before Pilate. There are ca. 35 fourth-century sar- 
cophagi with this scene on them, and they look like similar scenes on 
the funerary monuments of Roman magistrates of the first two centuries 
(rather than imperial monuments). Since Pilate is portrayed with his hand 
to his chin, the scene is mid trial. 

The last section is devoted to new or newly interpreted documents. 
S. Scheuble-Reiter (“Fragment mit dem Protokoll einer Verhandlung 
vor dem Archiereus (?)," pp. 621-632) contributes a second article on 
P.Tebt. 2.418 recto (previously only known in description), a report of 
proceedings presumably before the Alexandrian archiereus (an office 
established by Hadrian) from the third century. The case concerns an 
Egyptian priest (a προφητής, col. 2, line 4). There is a color illustration 
on the front cover (incomplete) and on the website of the Center for the 
Tebtunis Papyri. 

C. Kreuzsaler (^Sáumnisladung und Sáumnisfolgen: ein peremptorisches 
Edikt auf einem spátantiken Papyrus [P. Vindob. G 14475]," pp. 633-658) 
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edits a fifth-sixth century papyrus from Vienna, to illustrate what happens 
if one party did not show up at a trial. In Late Antiquity this called for a 
περεμπτωρία κλῆσις (line 2) or περεμπτώριον κήρυγμα (line 4), here 
also referred to as an ἴδικτον (edictum; line 5). 

With the last article, D. Feissel (“Les breviatica de Kasai en Pamphylie: 
un jugement du maitre des offices sous le régne de Zénon,” pp. 659-737) 
takes the cake. He reprints, corrects, and translates an inscription from 
Kasai in Pamphylia, from the second half of the fifth century. First pub- 
lished in 1970, this long text (59 lines, over 1,000 words) had not received 
much attention. Feissel amply makes up for this. The first ten lines con- 
tain the letter of the Emperor Zeno, while lines 11-40 contain an instruc- 
tion by the magister officiorum (none other than the infamous Illus, so 
p. 706, where the date of the text is narrowed down to early 478). The two 
texts together take up a square of about 2.5 by 2.5 meter. This is followed 
(after a gap) by the edict of the provincial governor, which is less high 
but much wider (1.5 by 5.5 meter). Feissel provides photos of the stone 
and of squeezes on pp. 729-737, which are helpful in some cases (Fig. 16 
also appears imperfectly on the back cover). 

As so often, the imperial letter starts off with a general sentiment, 
followed by the narratio of the case at hand, a complaint about the 
so-called breviatica, a rather mysterious monetary allocation that the city 
would like to see rerouted to itself instead of to the heirs of those who 
benefited from the breviatica earlier. In line 4 Feissel supplements 
ᾖτήσασθε, for reasons of space, and this is echoed in the instruction by 
the magister officiorum in line 12 by αἴτησιν ἐποιήσαντο. If the supple- 
ment is correct, the emperor would be a better stylist that his magister 
officiorum. I wonder whether we should supplement ἐπιδημοῦ]ντι in 
line 6 (the magister officiorum * who currently resides" here in Constan- 
tinople). In the supplement in line 14 ἀκροαθῆναι is echoed by 
ἀκροάσασθαι in the edict of the provincial governor in line 46, but the 
other supplement in line 16, διακρῖναι, should in any case be διακριθῆναι. 
While the magister officiorum in his instruction does not start with a 
general sentiment, the provincial governor in his edict does. 

There are elaborate indices of sources, places, people, and offices at the 
end of the volume, compiled by S. Killen. These will help readers explore 
the rich contents of this volume on their own. The editor and his team 
deserve our highest praise. 


University of Cincinnati Peter van Minnen 


Malcolm Choat and Maria Chiara Giorda (eds.), Writing and Commu- 
nication in Early Egyptian Monasticism. Texts and Studies in Eastern 
Christianity 9. Leiden: Brill, 2017. xiii + 239 pages. ISBN 978-90-04- 
25465-T. 


Long gone are the days when Egyptian monasticism was perceived as 
a movement that was averse to learning and far removed from the secular 
affairs of the Nile valley, an image familiar from works such as the Life 
of Antony and Sayings of the Desert Fathers. In the last several decades 
numerous studies have shown that monasteries, often located on the edge 
of the inhabited land, interacted with the world around them in multiple 
ways and that writing played a key role in those endeavours. A good exam- 
ple is the monk Frange, living in a reused tomb on the Theban west bank 
in the first half of the eighth century, whose archive contains many ostraka 
that attest to his extensive social network spanning the secular and monas- 
tic worlds. Moreover, he made a living by weaving, a common fopos in 
monastic literature, but also through book production.! In this handsomely 
produced, slender volume (the articles go just beyond 200 pages) the edi- 
tors, M. Choat and M.C. Giorda, provide a welcome addition to recent 
studies of writing practices and communication networks in Egyptian 
monasticism from the fourth to eighth centuries. Although the book is 
not intended to be an exhaustive treatment of the subject, as the editors 
underline (p. 9), they have managed to collect a wonderful set of case 
studies that shine light on the theme from different angles and are sure 
to stimulate further research. 

After an avant propos by Lillian I. Larsen (pp. 1-4) briefly introducing 
the theme, the editors (pp. 5-16) give a useful overview of recent schol- 
arship on the topic. M. Choat (pp. 17-72) then continues with an exten- 
sive treatment of monastic letters on papyrus (mostly letters to and from 
monks) until the middle of the fifth century. He starts by providing an 
up-to-date survey of the texts, including a balanced assessment of the, 
recently hotly debated, “monastic” papyri recovered from the cartonnage 
of the Nag Hammadi Library codices. There follow some pertinent obser- 
vations on the material. Three of the four earliest Coptic letters come from 
a monastic context, but Choat is careful not to generalize from this that 
there is a causal relationship between monasticism and the use of Coptic. 
As to the choice of Greek or Coptic for the letters, this is a complex 


' A. Boud’hors and C. Heurtel, Les ostraca coptes de la TT 29. Autour du moine 
Frangé, 2 vols. (Brussels 2010). 
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matter depending on circumstances that are mostly elusive to us. Choat 
concludes that there is no single picture that characterizes the monastic 
letters on papyrus, such as that monks were predominantly Egyptian- 
speaking. Rather, the letters show the diversity of connections that monks 
had with the society around them, and as such this contribution is perfectly 
placed at the beginning of the volume. In the second paper, Paul Dilley 
(pp. 73-107) discusses the notes found in Shenoute's Canons about how 
his works were committed to writing and were publicized. He argues that 
they were originally written on tablets or rolls before they were tran- 
scribed to codices. In this form, they were recited four times a year before 
the entire community in order to admonish the monks to keep following 
the rules and encourage collective repentance. 

The next two papers, which slightly overlap, concern monastic wills. 
The first of these, by Esther Garel and Maria Nowak (pp. 108-128), deals 
with the seventh- and eighth-century wills from the Theban region, which 
are written in Coptic except for the testament of Abraham (ca. 610 CE). 
The authors compare this group with earlier such documents and clearly 
set out the similarities and differences. For instance, they mention the 
continuity of the clause in which a witness indicates that he has heard 
the contents of the will. On the other hand, some elements, such as the 
seal and disinheritance clause, disappear while others are significantly 
modified, for example the number of witnesses, formerly fixed at seven, 
becomes random (the group under study has anything from three to eight 
witnesses) and the way in which an heir is appointed is expressed dif- 
ferently. The Theban wills are also notably more elaborate, adding for 
instance biblical quotations. The authors conclude that, even if these wills 
are clearly modelled on their predecessors, they deviate markedly from 
them and are the product of local scribal practices. These changes were 
clearly initiated before the Arab conquest and then continued to evolve 
over time. The second paper, by M.C. Giorda (pp. 129-150), has a wider 
scope and a different approach, looking at the different ways in which Late 
Antique monastic wills transmitted property and identity. She offers a 
detailed overview of regulations in the law codes of monks and monas- 
teries owning and transferring property. This is followed by a discussion 
of the transmission of property by monks in the papyri and the transmis- 
sion of monasteries through monastic succession. 

With the paper by Jacques van der Vliet (pp. 151-164) we move on 
to monastic epigraphy. As inscriptions were adapted to the context of an 
increasingly Christian world, “[r]eal innovation, inaugurating new styles 
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of epigraphy, came from monasticism" (p. 151). The author distinguishes 
two main innovations: the approach to monastic space as spiritually sig- 
nificant and the contemplation of texts as a complement to the oral/aural 
transmission of authority. He characterizes monastic epigraphy as pri- 
marily edifying rather than commemorative in nature, in which the con- 
nection between space and text can best be described in terms of a “ritual- 
centered visuality" (J. Elsner). In what follows, he illustrates these points 
with select examples from Egypt and Nubia. The dipinti with dogmatic 
texts by Athanasius, Cyril, Severus, and Damian at the topos of Epiphanius 
at Thebes showcase miaphysitism to inhabitants and visitors alike, while 
those with sayings at Kellia have a more didactic character (Van der Vliet 
discusses a seventh-/eighth-century dipinto with a saying unknown from 
the major collections, which was found in the eastern wall of a room close 
to a prayer niche with above it a bust of Christ and a cross, thus perfectly 
embodying the idea of “ritual-centered visuality"). The dipinti from the 
“anchorite’s grotto” at Faras (738 CE) are apotropaic, doctrinal (the 
Nicene creed), and didactic (as in Kellia again sayings mostly unknown 
from the major collections). Finally, a dipinto from a reused quarry at 
Deir el-Bersha, which warns a monk against distraction, once more has 
a sayings-like character, although it is looser in style. 

In a rich paper, Fabrizio Vecoli (pp. 165-186) addresses the issue of, 
one the one hand, the monastic ideal of illiteracy and, on the other, the 
centrality of writing, in particular Scripture, in the monastic setting. He 
discusses various ways of dealing with this conundrum in monastic litera- 
ture. Generally, books were considered as a valuable possession, and there- 
fore potentially harmful, but also as a necessary instrument, and the use 
of books therefore constituted a compromise in monastic life, just like the 
use of food was. The next paper, by Jennifer Westerfeld (pp. 187-212), 
focuses on the ca. 90 Coptic graffiti so far published from the temple of 
Sethi I at Abydos. Since female monastics are frequently mentioned in 
the texts, the temple has often been identified as the nunnery headed by 
Moses of Abydos, but the author rightly cautions against such an assump- 
tion. In fact, at least some of the women came from a monastic community 
at Bardis, near Abydos. She proposes that this may be the nunnery of 
Moses of Abydos and that the female monastics came to the temple on 
occasion, possibly in connection with the Nile inundation, though she is 
aware that this interpretation must remain speculative until all graffiti are 
recorded. The volume appropriately closes with some short reflections by 
Ewa Wipszycka (pp. 213-219), who herself has contributed significantly 
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to nuancing the idea of the illiterate monk.? Here she discusses some 
literary sources on the recitation of biblical passages and then draws 
attention to a group of biblical ostraka (mostly in Coptic) from the topos 
of Epiphanius that testify to this practice. 


University of Ottawa Jitse H.F. Dijkstra 


2 See her studies “Le degré d'alphabétisation en Égypte byzantine” and “Encore sur 
la question de la /iteracy aprés l'étude de W.V. Harris,” reprinted in Etudes sur le chris- 
tianisme dans l'Egypte de l'Antiquité tardive (Rome 1996) 106-126 and 127-135. 
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